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FEDOR MICHAILOVITCL DOSLOIEFFSKY, the most powerful of the 
three great Russian novelists who rose,as it were, from the ashes 
of Gogol, the remaining members of this trinity of genius being 
Turgenieff and Tolsto!, was born at Moscow in 1821. His father, a 
retired army surgeon, held at this time an appointment on the 
medical staff of the Pauper Hospital, and it was in that abode of 
misery and sorrow that the cyes of the Russian Shakespeare, as he 
has sometimes been styled, first opened to the light. The effect of 
the surroundings amidst which his earliest years were spent is to 
be distinctly traced both in his life and works. From the outset 
he identified himself with the poor, the sorrowful, and the oppressed. 
It was their existence, sharedin common by him, which he loved to 
describe, their cause which he sought to champion. His father, 
like nearly all men of his station at this epoch, owned a small 
landed estaiz, with a few serfs attached, situate in the Government 
of Toula, and here Fedor acquired a knowledge of country life and 
an appreciation of the beauties of nature, of which some traces are 
to be found in his writings. But his genius preferred to linger over 
the pale faces and drooping forms of the ‘‘ Injured” and the ‘‘In- 
sulted,” to teli their wrongs, their miscrics and their crimes ; to ex- 
press that deep sympathy for the humbler classes, that desperate 
pity for the lowly, the downtrodden, and the unfortunate which is 
his leading characteristic. 

The elder Dostoieffsky succeeded in getting his two sons Fedor 
and Alexis admitted into the School of Military Engineering at St. 
Petersburg. A warm attacnment existed between the brothers, 
fostered in a great measure by their common taste for literature, 
and destined to be a source of mutual comfort and support during 
the trials of their after-life. Fedor’s letters to Alcxis published 
in Dostoieftsky’s Life and Correspondence some few years back at 
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St. Petersburg, form one of the most interesting features of that 
work. Roth brothers found themselves out of their element in the 
School of Engineering. Vauban and Cohorn were less to their 
taste than Pouschkin, Gogol, Balzac, Eugéne Sue and George 
Sand, the latter of whom seems to have exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over Fedor’s mind. But his favourite author was un- 
doubtedly Gozol, and of all books Gogol’s ‘Dead Souls” was the 
one tht created the deepest and most lasting impression upon him. 
Leaving the School of Engineering in 1843 with the rank of sub- 
lieutenant, Fedor Dostoieffsky did not long pursue his military 
career. Hesentin his resignation the following year, and thence- 
forward devoted himself exclusively to literature. From that day 
began his terrible duel with want and misery which was to last for 
close upon forty years. His father had died and the little Toula 
estate divided amongst his numerous children gave but a trifle to 
each. Dostoicffsky’s correspondence during this period of his life, 
reads like one great and continual cry of anguish. Want and debt 
both weighed him down, and the only time that he was absolutely sure 
of his daily bread, was that spent in prison. It was not the material 
suffering that preyed upon him, however, but the moral degradation 
of poverty, terrible to one of his proud and sensitive nature, and 
expressed in the words and actions of some of the heroes of his 
storics in which the workings of his own mind are portrayed. lis 
health, too"jJhad already begun to suffer, his nerves were giving way 
and from his youth he had been subject to epileptic fits. 

At the age of twenty-three he wrote his first story, “ Poor Folk.”’ 
He did not know a soul in the literary world and was at a loss 
what to do with his work. One of his friends, named Gregorievitch, 
submitted it to the poct Nekrassof. At three o'clock one mornin: 
Destoiedsky was aroused by a violent knocking at his door. It 
was Nekrassof, who had been sitting up reading the manuscript 
and who could not even wait tili a imore orthodox hour for calling, 
in his eagerness to make the acquaintance of its author. The 
poet then hastened with the manuscript to the critic Bielinsky, the 
great oracie of Russian thought of that day. “A new Gogol i; 
born tous!” was his exclamation as he entered the critic’s study. 
* Gogols are springing up like mushrooms,” was Biclinsky’s surly 
reply. llowever he had no sooner read the work than his‘enthy 
siasin rivalled Nekrassof’s, and a few months later, in 1846, Poor 
Folk,” appeared in the SA. Petersburg Sberath, of which the latte: 
was €litor, and all Russia ratitied his judgment. It is only a simple 
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tale in the form of Ictters passing between a poor clerk anda 
young girl, but their lives and scrrows are so faithfully depicted as 
todraw from Bielinsky, on his first introduction to the auther, the 
exclamation, ‘* Young man do you really understand all the truth of 
what you have written?” 

A hterary carcer in Russia, and above all at that epoch, was 
not only precarious hut dangerous. Dostoieffsky was now to go 
through the terrible trial that did so much to tinge his writings 
with their tragie rorce. In 1847 he had joined a band of youthful 
agitators, whose meetings developed into what was known as the 
Petrachefsky conspiracy. Soine of his companions dreamed of 
the emancipation of the serfs and a liberal constitution, others were 
the forcrunners of the Nihilists of to-day. Dostoieffsky identified 
himself wich the more moderate of these two parties, he was not 
a man of activun and was mainly moved by his innate sympathy 
for the poor and oppressed. ‘The very charges subsequently 
levelled against him are of a very trivial character amounting 
to little more than his presence at certain meetings, alleged re- 
marks against the press censorship, reading prohibited pamph- 
lets, and promising aid in the starting of a contemplated printing- 
office. Hlowever, in April, 1849, he, with his brother Alexis and 
thirty-two others, was arrested on a charge of conspiracy, and 
conined for eight months inacellin the casemates of the citadel. 
Some of the accused, meluding Alesis, were released ; but on the 
22nd December, Dostoieffsky and twenty other convicted conspira- 
tors were ied out to the Semenofsky Square to hear the sentenee 
that had been passed in their absence by a military tribunal read 
out to them, and apparently to have it exceuted, for the tirst object 
that met their eyes was a huge scaffold erected in the middle of 
the square. 

A van Jaden with coffins was drawn up close at hand. As the 
prisoners assembled on the platform Dostoieffsky communicated 
to one of his companions in misfortune, named Monbelli, the plot 
of a nove! which he had thought out in prison. It was freezing 
hard, but the prisoners were forced to strip to their shirts whilst 
their sentence was slowly read out to them, half an hour being con- 
sumed in the precess. ‘‘Surely we are not going to be executed?” 
said Dostoieffsky to bis neighbour Mourof, for the notion that it 
would be so, had net struck him till that moment. Mourof merely 
pointed towards the cofhns. The sentence closed with the words 
“are condemned to death and sentenced to be shot.” A priest was 
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present, and exhorted the wretched men to confess, but only one 
complied with this invitation, the rest merely kissing the cross. 
They were to be shot in batches. Vetrachefsky and two of the 
chief ringleaders were first lashed to the fatal posts, a firing party 
took up its position in front of them and the officer in command 
gave the words “‘ Ready, present.” The muskets were levelled and 
the word “ Fire,” was about to be given, when, suddenly, an aide-de- 
camp waved a white flag and it was announced to the prisoners 
that the Czar, in his clemency, had commuted the sentence of death 
to various terms of penal servitude. Vehicles were in readiness at 
the foat of the scaffold to convey them to Siberia. The criminals 
tied to the posts were unbound, when it was found that one of them, 
Geegorieviteh, had lost his reason, which he never recovered. Dos- 
toieffsky vives a vivid portrayal of his thoughts whilst thus waiting 
for death in his novel, “* The Idiot.” 

The sentence on Dostoietisky was four years’ penal servitude, 
to be followed by enforced service for an indefinite period as a 
private soldier and deprivation of his rank as a noble, and of all 
his civil rights. Jor four years this nervous, sensitive, mystically- 
inclined thinker had to work amongst the lowest scum of the 
criminal classes, under military supervision, He has himself ably 
described his sufferings, the crushing fatigue of the labour one feels 
to be uscless, the mental torture of never being alone even for a 
single instant for years. Yet his greatest anguish was the impossi- 
bility of writing, of alleviating his misery by putting his thoughts 
into words. Ilis only solace lay in a copy of the New Testament 
which he read at night, whilst his companions slept off the fatigues 
of the day. lis *f Recollections of the Deadhouse,” translated 
into Jenglish under the tide of “ Buried Alive,” is a personal record 
of his life in Siberia, though presented as the experience of onc 
Alexander ‘iorianchikoff. The device was necessary in order to 
evade the censorship ata time when the Russian Government would 
not even admit that there were such things as political criminals, and 
when even judzes, in passing sentence, veiled the name of Siberia 
under the cuphemism of ‘a distant locality.” His term of penal 
servitude worked out, Dostoietfsky was forced to enlist in one of 
the Siberian regiments but shortly gained promotion. In 1856 on 
the accession of the Emperor Alexander IL, his civil rights were 
restored, and he was allowed to retire from the army. It was 
not, however, till three years later that he received permission 
to return to Russia. He found his native country quivering, it 
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may be said, with expectancy and hope. It was the eve of the 
emancipation of the serfs. 

Dostoieffsky had brought back a wife, the widow of one of his 
fellow-conspirators. The story of his marriage is full of the ill-luck 
which dogged ihe novelist's footsteps, as well as of the noble self- 
denial which distinguished his whole life. The lady had been 
attachea to another, and Dostoicffsky, despite his love for her, 
laboured to remove the obstacles to her umion with the man she 
seemed to prefer. We find a reflection of this epoch of his life 
in the present volume, ‘Injury and Insult,” in which the hero, a 
young novelist, labours untiringly for the happiness of the girl he 
loves, although the success of his endeavours means the absolute 
lass of hope to himself. Let those, therefore, who may consider 
the character of Vania overdrawn in its marvellous unseltishness, 
retlect that they are reading the record of Dostoieffsky’s own con- 
duct under circumstances very similar to those in this novel. The 
character of Natasha, the incarnation of passion, has been aptly 
likened to one of the victims of Greek tragedy, whilst there is 
something about Neily which recalls the creations of Dickens. 

From the date of his return to Russia, till 1865, Dostoieffsky 
devoted the whole of his time and genius to journalism. Tle 
started two papers fer the prepagation of his peculiar ideas, which 
seemed to hola a middle place between Liberalism and Slavophil- 
ism. His motto was a mystic verse of Tutchef to the effect that 
Russia cannot be understood by any mere reasoning process and 
must be believed in with blind faith. Both papers failed, and in 
1865, he lost his wife and his brother. To escape his creditors 
he crossed the frontier and for some years Ied a miserable life in 
Germany and Italy, a victim to epilepsy—a disease on the torments 
of which he eniarges eloquently in several of his works—re- 
turning once or twice in secret to his native country in order to 
obtain money from his publishers. Life abroad does not appear 
to have greatly impressed him, the only vivid recollection he 
scems to have retained being that of an execution by the 
guillotine at Lyons, which he has introduced as an incident 
in more than cne of his books. During this exile between 186s, 
and 187i, he wrote three of his greatest works, “ Crime and 
Punishment,” “ The Idiot,” and “ Demons.” The first of these has 
been termed the profoundest study of criminal psychology written 
since “ Macbeth” was penned. None but a Russian and a genius 
could have drawn such a character as Rodion Raskolnikoff, who has 
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been described asthe Hamlet of the Madhouse.” The appearance 
of this book at once guaranteed the lasting fame of its author, and 
the sensation it produced in Russia was overwhelming. Strangely 
enough, a Moscow student murdered a pawnbroker immediately 
after its publication under circumstances in every way identical to 
those set forth in “Crime and Punishment.” ‘The interest and 
enthusiasm with which this book was everywhere received were 
intensitied by this circumstance. - 

‘“The Idiot,” the hero of the work bearing that title, is, however, 
the character whose creation was at once Dostoieffsky’s greatest 
feat as it was his chief delight. The type isa victim to epilepsy 
like Dostoicffsky himself, and the author enlarges with many 
mystical disquisitions upon the thoughts and feclings of the 
sutferer before each climax in the story. Rogojine, too, is a terri- 
ble type, the man whose love is fascination, whose fascination is 
hate, and whose hate means murder. 

‘*Demons” is a picture of Nihilistic life, written during the 
period of rivalry and hatred existing between the two great 
InQelcrs Who, at that time, disputed between them the chief 
laurels of Russian literature, Turgenieff and Dostoiclisky, for as 
yet she star of ‘Tolstoi had not risen. The plot, a Nibilistic con- 
spiracy io a pravincial town, is much the same as that of ‘Tur- 
gpenieits * Virgin Soil,” but the diabolically realistic power of some 
of Dustuiettsky’s scenes, such as the murder of Shatof, has never 

been approached by his rival who, however, can claim to have been 
firstin the field in presenting a Nihilist hero, the cynical Bazarof 
of © Fathers and Sons.” Dostoiettsky could never forgive ‘lur- 
genieff the creation of this prototype, and sought to avenge him- 
self by presenting his great competitor for literary fame in the 
character of a ridiculous author in his novel of “ Demons.” 

After the publication of “ Demons,” which by many Russians is 
held w be the most interesting of his works, Dustoietfsky  re- 
turned to Russia, and for the remaining ten years of his life led a 
more peaceful and quiet existence, than heretofore. He married 
again, and his second wife, an intelligent and courageous woman, 
proved of the greatest value to him both as an intellectual com- 
panion and a clever helpmate. Thanks to her, he managed to 
free himself from the load of debt that had weighed upon him so 
longs. During this Gime he wrote his longest novel, “ The Brothers 
Karamazor,” a work containing many distinctive traces of the master 
hand ; also “ The Gamblers,” * Stepanchikoff,” “ Uncle's Dream," 
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‘The Permanent Husband,” “ Letters from Underground,” “ The 
Double Man,” ** Netocnka,” * The Lady of the House,” “ Another 
Man's Wife,” “ The Cffehoot,” and other stories, all distinzuished 
by his individual genius. During the last few years of his life, too, 
he issued a publication entitled “The Note-book of a Writer,” 
which appeared at intervals more or less regular, and was destined 
toembody and propagate his peculiar ideas and theories — political, 
social, and literary. Pt has been fikened rather to a record of the 
intermittent ofacles issued by the Pythoness at Delpli, than to 
anything of the nature of a newspaper or review, 

Viscount Eugtne Melchior de Vogué, a personal acquaintance 
of Dostoieffsky writing in the Revue des der Mondes, describes him 
as small, slight, nervous, worn and bowed by sixty evil years, and 
yet possessing a certain kittenish vivacity. His hair and beard 
were still yellow and worn long. Hlis face was that of a Russian 
peasant, a real Moscow moujik, a flattened nose, small eyes twink. © 
ling with a fire, now sombre, now mild, from under heavy brows, a 
broad forchead, studded with knobs and protuberances, drawn 
features and a melancholy mouth. No human face ever wore such 
an expression of concentrated suffering, every torture of mind and 
body seemed to have been stamped upon it, and in it could be read 
better than in his books the long habits of fear, distrust, and martyr- 
dom. When eacited or passionately declaiming against vice or 
oppression, his features wore such an expression of fury a5 to 
recall these of some desperate criminal ; a moment later he was the 
sad old saint of a Sclavonic ikon. 

Dostoiefftsky is a singer whose audience is the heart of humanity. 
The muss of his fellow-countrymen adored him and the ascen- 
dency he exercised over the poorer classes was prodigious. lis 
share in the direction of contemporary mo.xement in Russia can- 
not be overrated. At the inauguration of the Pouschkin monu- 
ment in 1880, at which the whole of the foremost representatives of 
Russian literature were present, his popularity eclipsed that of all 
his rivais. The audience burst into sobs when he spoke, and after- 
wards carried him home in triumph. But on the 10th, of February, 
81, the giant mind was at rest for ever, the pitiful heart 
which for over forty years had bled for the poor, the injured, and 
the insulted, had ceased te beat after a few days’ illness. Whilst 
lying in humbie state in his coffin, thousands of his poor admirers 
thronged to gaze their last at their old champion and friend, whilst 
his funeral was the signal fora great demonstration of the dis- 
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satisfied. Twenty to thirty thousand persons with banners and 
wreaths followed the coffin, anda hundred thousand more lined 
the route along which the procession passed to the Monastery of 
St. Alexander Nevsky. 

There are many Russian writers of mark and ability, some 
known and some unknown in this country, but none who can com- 
pare with Dostoieffsty in that dreadful power of the creation of 
character no less terrible than true. Someone has said of his 
creations that if you scratch them they bleed. It is to be hoped 
that the series of translations of the works of Fedor Dostoieffsky, 
which the publishers of the present volume have undertaken, 
will have the effect of making the writings of this Russian 
Titan better known amongst English readers. 


INJURY AND iNSULT. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


AST year, on the evening of the 22nd March, I met with a 

very singular adventure. I had been running about 

town ali day lwoking for lodgings; mine were damp, and I 

caught a bad cold in them, and, theugh Thad wanted to change 

them since last autumn, somehow or other IT had put off the 

change until now—the spring. Thad looked about, as [ said, 

all day, but fotind nothing suitable: I wanted my lodging to 

be isolated, abeve all things—in case of need one room would 

do, but it must be spacious,—and, at the same time, I did not 
want to pay a high rent. 

I have always observed that ina confined lodging one's ideas 
do not run freely, [like to walk up and down the room as I 
meditate upon my novels; and, while Lam on the subject of 
my novels, I may add that [ have always found far more charm 
in dreaming them out than in writing them down, Why is 
this? for Lam by no means lazy by nature. 

I had felt unwell ever since carly morning, and now, towards 
evening, I was worse ; I felt feverish, and, as I had been on 
my feet all day, I was harassed with fatigue when I arrived in 
Voznesénsky Street, a few minutes before sunset. 

I love the March sun in St. Petersburg, especially at its 
setting on a calm, fine evening, When the weather ts. frosty, 
the whole street, inundated with floods of light, bursts into 
glory in aninstant ‘The houses seem suddenly to give out 
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rays of sunshine, and their colours—grey, yellow, dirty green— 
lose their sinister aspect in the wink of an eye. Thena man’s 
soul lights up too, and a cold chill runs through his veins, and 
you wake up with a start, as though someone had touched your 
funny-bone. New ideas come with the new light ; oh! wonder- 
ful power of a ray of sunshine over the human soul! 

Meanwhile the sun had set, the frost was growing keener 
and began to tickle one’s nose, the darkness grew deeper, and 
the gas-light streamed from the shop windows. When I was 
opposite Miller the confectioner’s shop, I sudden!y remained 
fixed to the spot, and stared at the opposite side of the road, 
with a@ presentiment that something extraordinary was about 
to happen, and, at the same instant, [ observed, on the pave- 
ment opposite to me, an old man and a dog. My heart 
seemed te wince under the biow of a disagreeable impression, 
but I could not tell whence it arose. Iam no “ mystic,” I 
beheve very little in presentiments and divinations ; at the same 
time there have occurred in my experience, just the same as 
in that of others, certain circumstances difficult of explanation. 
This old man, for instance,—why did I feel, at the sight of him, 
that something would this day happen to me, different from 
my usual daily experiences ? However, I was ill, and one’s im- 
pressions during sickness are nearly always illusory, 

The old inan proceeded towards the confectioner’s shop 
referred to ; he advanced with slow and uncertain step; he moved 
his limbs without bending them, as though they were blocks of 
wood ; he stcoped and tapped the stones of the pavement as 
he went along. In all my life I never saw so strange-looking 
a figure ; every time I had met him at Miiller’s shop he had 
left a disagreeable, sad impression upon me. — His tall figure ; 
his crooked back ; his livid face—eighty years old—that looked 
like the face of a corpse; his old coat, torn at the seams ; his . 
round hat, bruised and broken, which might well have seen 
twenty years of service, covering his bald head, which retained 
just one tuft of hair at the nape of the neck-—hair which had 
been white, but had now turned yellow ; his automatic move- 
ments ; ail these things struck persons, meeting him for the first 
time, in spite of themselves, 

It was strange enough to see this old man dragging ona 
solitary life, without a soul to look after him, as it seemed, and 
locking more like a madman escaped from his keepers than 
anything eise. His leanness was quite indescribable—he had, 
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one might almost say, no body left ; he was skin and bone, and 
nothing mere. His eyes, large but dim, and surrounded by a 
sort of bluish circle, stared constantly straight in front of him— 
undeviating, they never looked aside, and never saw anything. 
Iam pretty sure of that, for I had more than once noticed 
that he would stare straight at you and walk straight into you, 
just as though he had nothing but space before him. 

He had iately begun to frequent Muller’s—he and his dog ; 
but not ene of the usual customers at the confectioner’s had 
ever made up his mind to address the old man, and he, for his 
part, had never said a word to anyone.‘ Why does he come 
to Miller's ?. What docs he come to do?” So T thought to 
myself as watched lim from the other side, without being 
able to remove my eyes from him ; and I was conscious of a 
sort of spiteful feeling against him developing in my heart, the 
consequence of iliness and fatigue. ‘ What does he think 
about?” YT said to myself. What ideas can he have inside his 
head 2? Does he still think at all?” All expression seemed to 
have died out for ever from this old face. Where did he get 
this villanous old dog from, that appeared to be an integral and 
inseparable part of its master, whom it so strongly resembled ? 
This wretched dog seemed to be eighty years old, like its 
master. It had the appearance of a dog which must certainly 
be far oldez than any other quadruped of its species ever was ; 
and further, I don't know why, the very first time that I saw 
it, I concerved the idea that this dog couldn't be like any other 
dog—that it was a beast of an extraordinary nature; that it had 
within it some germ of sorcery ; that it was a sort of Mephis- 
topheles i canine form ; and that its destiny was in some way 
or other linked with that of its master by a mysterious tie. It 
was as thin as a skelcton, or, to put it better, as thin as its 
master; if you had seen the beast you would have said, as | 
did, that it had not touched food for years, It was quite bald ; 
its tail, stuck on to its body like a piece of wood, was pressed 
tight between its emaciated legs ; and its long ears hung sadly 
back over its heid, which also hung down. In all my life I 
never saw such another wretched-looking beast as this. 

When the pair of them walked along the strects—the master 
in front, followed by his dog, with its muzzle glued to the 
skirts of his coat—their gait and uppearance seemcd to say at 
every steo, ‘Oh, but we're old, we're old! oh, God, but we're 
old!” 
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One day the idea struck me that the old man and his dog 
had become detached from a page of Hoffmann, illustrated by 
Gavarni, and that they walked the world asa sort of walking 
advertisement for the editor. 

Well, I crossed the road and went into the confectioner’s. 
‘The old man’s beliaviour inside the shop was strange to a 
degree ; and Miller, from behind his counter, used to make 2 
face of disgust whenever this unwelcome visitor arrived. ‘This 
singular customer of his never ate anything, but used to go 
straight to the corner where the stove was; and, if this place 
happened to be occupied, he would stand and stare vacantly, 
with a stupid perplexed look, before the occupant for a few 
moments, and then move off with a disappointed air to the 
other side of the room, near the window ; there he would take 
a chair, seat himself slowly, take off his hat, and put it near him 
on the floor; he would then place his stick alongside of his 
hat, lean full length against the back of his chair, and so remain 
-~jmnmovable for three or four hours atatime. No one had 
ever seen him with a newspaper in his hand, or heard him say 
a word or even utter a sound. 

He-vised to sitthere, staring fixedly before him with his dul! 
lustreless eyes, so that you would wager anything that he neither 
saw nor heard aught of what was going on around him, His 
doy, after turning round two or three times in its place, used ta 
he down at his feet, gloomy and dejected, pushing his nose 
well in between his master’s boots, giving a profound sigh, and 
then, stretched at full length on the floor, he would lie immov- 
able, and as though he had ceased to live, the whole evening. 
Anyone might well imagine that these two creatures, long since 
dead, were in the habit of resuscitating ‘themselves at sunsct, 
solely in order to come to Miller’s shop to tulfl some 
inysterious Obligation unknown to man, 

When he had sat thus for some hours the old man would get 
up, take his hat and stick, and start cff homewards ; the all 
dog got up, too, and, with head bent down and tail between 
his legs, followed his aged master like some old machine. 

The frequenters of the confectioner’s shop—nearly all Ger- 
mans—-dia all they could to avoid the old fellow, and tried to 
sit anywhere but near him, in order to show him their dislike 
for Lis person ; but he nevertook the slightest notice of them. 

IT used to go to Miller's the first few days of each month 
to read the Russian reviews. When I went into the room on 
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this particular evening, I found the old man already installed 
near the window, and his dog, as usual, stretched at his feet. 

I sat down in siience ina corner and asked myself, mentally, 
this question, “ Why have I come here, where I have got 
absolutely nothing to do,—and, especially just now, when I am 
feeling Ml, and had much better go straight home, have a cup 
of tea, and get to bed? Have I coine here with no object 
but to look at this old man?” ‘The feeling of dislike seemed 
to have taken possession of me. “ What have I got to do with 
the old wretch,” T thought, as T remembered the feeling of 
uneasiness which he had caused me in the strect, “or he with 
me?” Whence came this weird humour that was upon me, 
and which arose within me and disquieted me with every little 
unimportant event that transpired, and prevented me from 
observing clearly what went on around me ?—a humour which 
the critic, who had reviewed my last novel, and who was him- 
self a thinker too, had observed and pointed out. 

Whilst IT made these reflections, and vexed myself over them, 
TI continued sitting where I was, and the heaviness of illness fell 
heavier and heavier on me each moment, until at last 1 felt 
that I could not leave the warm room T was in without risk at 
present ; so l took upa French newspaper, read a few lines, 
and dozed off, 

The Germans, talking and smoking and reading around, did 

‘not disturb me; but after half an hour I was awakened by a fit 

of shivering. } must certainly get home! Buta silent scene 
which was going on in the room at the moment kept me 
seated. 

I have aiready said that the old man, as soon as he had 
settled himself in his chair, would fix his eyes upon some point 
or other, and keep thern thus fixed for the rest of the evening. 
It had been. iny lot, before now, to have this stupidly-obstinate 
gaze, which discerned nothing, focussed upon me. It was a most 
disagreeable, even intolerable sensation, and, as a rule, I would 
change my place as quickly as possible. 

For the last quarter of an hour the victim of this gaze was 
a small, neat.and plump German, whose red face was encircled 
by a collar starched to a degree; he was a merchant from 
Riga, staying at St. Petersburg; his name, as I heard after- 
wards, Adam Ivanitch Schultz ; and he was an intimate friend 
of Millec’s, and did not as yet know anything about the old 
man. He was reading ‘** The Village Barber,” when, suddenly 
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raising his head to take a sip of his punch, he observed the 
man’s gaze riveted upon him. 

Adam Ivanitch was a particularly susceptible man, as are ail 
Germans of the better class; he thought it strange and offensive 
conduct on the part of anyone to stare at him so fixedly and 
unceremoniously, With suppressed indignation ‘he turned 
away his eyes from this ill-mannered guest, muttered something 
between his teeth, and hid behind his paper. 

Soon he peered out azain—the same pertinacity in the old 
fellow's eyes, and the same utter absence of intelligence in his 
stare. Adam Ivanitch still kept quiet. But the third time 
his patience gave way, and he felt that he must stand up for 
his dignity. and not permit the fair city of Riga, of which he 
no doubt felt himself the representative, to be compromised in 
the presence of a distinguished company like the present. He 
threw his paper on to the table, banging the latter at the same 
tine with some force, after which, carried away by his sense 
of personal dignity, red in the face with punch and amour-- 
Prepre, ne, in his turn, fixed his littl: inflamed eyes upon the 
cause of his displeasure. It looked like a trial as to which 
would overcome the other by the magnetic influence of his 
yaze, and as though they were waiting to see who would cave 
In first, and haul down his colours. 

This noise of Adam Ivanitch’s blow upon the table, and the 
eccentric position he had now placed himself in, had centred 
the attention of all present upon the pair, Everyone had 
suspended his occupation for the moment, in order to watch 
the two champions, and looked on with grave and silent 
curiosity. Phe scene was becoming very comical; but the 
mametic attack of Adam Ivanitch's eyes spent itself in pure 
waste ; Adam Ivanitch became absolutely crimson, while the ° 
old man continued to stare at the furious Mr. Schultz, and was 
no more conscious that he had become the object of general 
curiosity than if he had been up in the moon. 

At length Adam Ivanitch’s patience became fairly exhausted, 
and he burst forth, 

“Why do you continue to stare at me so?” he called out, in 
German, with a shrill, piercing voice and a threatening air; 
but his adversary no more emerged out of his silence than if 
he had‘neither understood nor heard the question. So Adam 
Ivanitch decided to speak Russian to him. 

“FE ask yqu why you go on staring at me in that obstinate 
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way?” he yelled with redoubled rage, and in very bad Russian, 
jumping up from his chair. 

The old mar never moved. The audience raised a murmur 
of disapprobation. Muller himself, attracted by the noise, 
entered the room. Being informed of the circumstances, he 
judged that the old man was deaf, and put his lips close to 
his car. 

“Mr. Schultz has just asked you not to stare at him so 
obstinately,” he said as loudly as ever he could. “Phe incom- 
prehensible visitor nechanically turned his gaze upon Miller, 
and his countenance, immovable until this moment, suddenly 
assumed an expression of trouble and anxiety. Violently agi- 
tatcd, he stooped and felt for his hat, seized it quickly, with his 
stick, got up, and witha piteous smile—the smile of humiliation 
which the poor man puts on who has occupied some seat to 
which he is not entitled and gets turned out—prepared to 
£0. 
There was something so piteous about the humble and obse- 
quious precipitation of the infirm old man—something which 
_touched the heart se deeply, that all present, beginning with 
Adam Ivanitch, immediately softened towards him. It was 
clear, that not only was the old man quite incapable of insulting 
anyone hiraself, but that he quite understood that he could be 
turned out from any place he happened to be in, at any 
moment, like any beggar. Miller was a good sort of man, and 
compassionate. 

‘No, no,” he said, patting him familiarly on the shoulder, to 
encourage him. ‘No, no; sit down again. Mr. Schultz (who 
is An eminent gentleman, and known at Court) only begs you 
not to stare at him so; that's all.” 

But the poor old man understood no more this time than the 
last ; his agitation only increased ; he stooped to pick up his 
handkerchief—an eld blue tattered handkerchief which had just 
fallen out of his hat, and called his dog, which—stretched at 
full length on the floor, with its two forefeet pressed against its 
muzzle—-never moved, and seemed to be fast asleep. 

“ Azor, Azor,” said the old men, with his trembling broken 
voice,  Azorkal” Azorka never budged. 

* Azorka,” repeated the old man anxiously, and he touched 
the dug with the end of his cane; but the dog did not alter its 
position. The cane dropped from his grasp. He bent down, 
he fell on his knees, and with both hands he raised Azor's nose. 
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Pocr Azorka! he was dead—without a sign, dead at his master’s 
feet --of old age, perhaps, and perhaps of starvation. 

The cid man looked at him for a moment in consternation, as 
though he did not realize that the dog was dead, then he 
stooped quietly over his old servant—his old friend—and 
pressed his pale face against that dead muzzle. ‘There was 4 
monient of silence. We were all affected ; at last the poor old 
man get up, his pallor was extraordinary, and he shivered as 
though under the influence of a terrible fever, 

“One can stuff it, you know,” said Miller, in compassionate 
tones, anxious to console the poor old fellow, “it can be 
stuffed very easily. Here’s Fedor Karlovitch Kruger ; he’s 2 
great hand at stuffing animals. Fedor Karlovitch Kroger 1 
realy a master at stutling,” he repeated, picking up the old 
man’s hat from the tloor and returning it to its owner. 

“Yes, I know how to stuff animals very well,” said Mr. 
Kruger modestly, coming to the front ; he was a very tall, thin 
German, with reddish dishevelled hair and a hooked nose, sur- 
mounted by a pair of spectacles. 

Oh yes,” added Miller, who began to he rather enthusiastic 
over his idea, “Fedor Karlovitch Kruger has a wonderful 
talent for stuffing all sorts of animals.” 

“Wes, Eaimust say I have some talent for stuffing all sorts of 
animals,” repeated Kruger, “and Tam very anxious to stuft 
your dog there, gratis—for nothing, you know,” he added in a 
hit of hberality. 

“No, no,” cried Mr. Schultz, “I will pay for stuffing the 
dog.” 

Mr. Schultz’s face was now redder than ever, and, probably 
considering himself the innocent cause of all this trouble, he, 
tov, broke out into flames of generosity. The old man heard 
all tais without understanding a word, evidently, and his . 
siivering attack went on. 5 

“Look here, you must drink up this glass of good cognac,” 
said Muller at last, seeing that his mysterious visitor was intent 
upon getung away at all costs. 

They gave him the glass, which the old fellow took mechani- 
cally, but his hand trembled, and, before he had time to hft the 
brandy to his lips, he had spilled more than a half of it, and he 
put the glass down again on the plate without having touched 
a drop. Then, with a strange laugh, which had nothing in its 
sound at all consistent with the circumstances, he unstcadily, 
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but precipitately, made his way out, leaving Azorka stretched in 
its place. 

All present remained half-stupefied, and soon exclama- 
tions began to be heard on all sides. 

“Well, did you ever see the like of that! ‘That’s a nice 
sort of thing to happen!” remarked these Germans, staring 
blankly at each other. 

As for me, I darted out in pursuit of the old man. A few 
paces from the shop there was a little street, narrow and dark, 
bordered by high houses, and To hada feeling that he must 
have taken that turning. ‘Vhe second building on the right side 
of this street was a house in process of construction, sur- 
rounded by seaffolding. — ‘This se affolding reached nearly into 
the middle of the road, and [T perecived the old man hidden 
by the shadow in the corner made by the scaffolding and the 
wall of the next house ; he was sitting on the pavement, his 
elbows resting on his knees, and he held his head between 
his two hands. IT sat down by his side. 

“Come, come,” I said, not knowing in the least how to 
begin, “come, come; don’t be so miserable about poor Azorka. 
Let me take you home. Here, Vil hire a droshky, and 
we'll drive home. Where do you live ?” 

He made no answer. I didn’t know what to do; the street 
Was empty. Suddenly he seized my hand. 

“Tm suffocating ; [im choking !" he said. Tis voice was 
feeble and hearse. | 

“Well, [ll take you home. Come,” I said, raising him by 
force ; “you must have a cup of tea and get to bed. Pll call 
it trap, I'll get you a docter—one of my friends.” 

{ don’t remember what else I said to him; he tried to pet 
up, but when he was half on his feet he fell down again, and 
bean to mutter once more with that dreadful choking voice 
of his. I bent over him again, and listened. 

“Vassili Ostrof’—the words rattled tn the old = man’s 
throat—“ Sixth Line, Six—th Li—ne.” He said no more, and 
was mute again, 

“You live in Vassili Island, do you?” I said; “but you 
were not going in that direction. Look here, you-must go 
this way! Come along, Pll take you there!” 

He did not budge. I took his hand—it fell back lifeless. 
I looked at his face—I touched it, He was dead! I thought 
I must be dreaming. 
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Well, this adventure caused me a good deal of worry and 
trouble, but my feverish attack passed off of itself, thanks to 
it all. 

We found out the old man’s lodging. He did not live at the 
Vassili Ostrof, but a step or two from the spot where he had 
breathed his iast—in Klugen’s house, fifth story, just below 
the roef. He had a little antechamber and a large room, very 
low, and provided with three little skylights to serve for win- 
dows. The old fellow had existed there in great misery. lor 
furniture he had nothing but a table, two chairs, and an old 
bed, as hurd as a stone, and with fibres of some coarse stuffing 
sticking out all over it; and it turned out afterwards that even 
this miserable furniture did not belong to him, but to the 
jandlord. One could see that the stove had not been heated 
for an age, and there was no candle to be found. Probably, 
his one idea of going to Miiller’s was to get into the light and 
warmth, and sit there. 

On the table there was an earthenware jug with nothing in it, 
and an old crust of bread, as dry asa board. There was not 
a farthing of money to be found ; he had not even a change o! - 
linen to be buried in ; someone came forward and provided a 
shirt. 

It was clear that he could not have lived like this absolutely 
alone—somebody must have come to look atter him, however 
rarely. His passport was in the drawer of the table. The dead 
man had been a foreigner, but a naturalised Russian subject ; 
his name was Jeremiah Smith, his calling a mechanic, and his 
age 78. On the table were two books—an abridged geography 
and a New ‘Testament in Russian, the margin covered with 
pencil and nail marks; I bought these two books. We made 
inquiries of the other inhabitants of the house, and of the land- 
lord; they hardly knew anything about him. ‘There were a host 
of small lodgers in the house, mostly mechanics and German 
women, who occupied furnished rooms, with board and 
service. The landlord knew nothing of his late lodger, 
excepting that he used to pay six roubles per month for his 
rooin, and that he had not settled for the last month, so that 
they had been obliged to give him notice to quit. 

We made enquiries as to whether anyone ever came to see 
the old man, but nobody could give a satisfactory answer to this 
question. The house was a large one, and so many people came 
in and out of the arched gateway that it was difficult to remem- 
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ker much about it. The porter, who had served at the gate 
for some five years, could, no doubt, have given some informa- 
tion; but he had gone to his village a fortnight before, and 
had left his nephew in charge—a young fellow who did not as 
yet know half the inhabitants of the house. 

I am not very sure what was the upshot of all these inquiries, 
but the old man was buried at last. 

In spite of all sorts of other business which I had on hand, 
I went over to Vassili Ostrof every day, to the Sixth Line ; I 
almost laughed at myself for doing it. What could I see in the 
Sixth Line but a row of houses; but, thought I, why did the 
old man talk about the Sixth Line at the very moment of his 
death ? Could he have been simply raving ? 

As soon as his lodging was free I took it; I liked it. What 
pleased me about it, was the size of the room; at the same 
time, however, it was so low that at first I was continually 
under the impression that I should knock my head against the 
ceiling ; but I soon got accustomed to it. At all events one 
couldn't expect anything better for six roubles a month, and I 
liked the absoiute independence o: the lodging. ‘There was 
nothing to be arranged now excepting to get somcbody to 
serve me, and, meanwhile, the porter undertook to come at 
least once a day to tidy up, and promised to act as waiter on 
occasions. 

I hoped, too, that somebody would come and inquire after 
the old man; but he had been dead five days now, and as 
yet nobody kad turned up. 


CHAPTER. ly 


T this time, that is about a year ago, I was on the staff of 
several journals, contributing short articles to them, 

but I felt sure that I could develop into an author of more 
important works, and at the moment I was busy over a great 
novel. As for all my fine projects, the ultimate result has been 
that here I am, stretched on a bed of sickness in a hospital, 
and, so far as ] can make out, on the straight road to death. 
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And if the end is near, what is the use of writing down these 
recollections > 

This last and painful year of my life, in spite of myself, and 
without 4 moment’s respite, will come and range itself in my 
memory ; I shall write the whole thing down, because I believe 
that unless I do so I shall simply die of e#muz. All these 
impressions of the past throw my soul into a state of agitation 
which amounts to downright misery—torment almost. Under 
my pen they will perhaps calm down and range themselves 
into order; they will appear less like a dreadful dream, or 
nightmare. The mechanical action of writing has its value— 
it tranquillises and cools me; it awakes within me my old 
habits as an author and transforms my nightmare and. sick- 
man’s sions into palpable shape—into real work. Yes, here's 
a good ideal Now, if I die, the sick-nurse shall inheri¢ my 
memoirs ; he can paste his double window up, when winter 
comes, with the paper. 

I began my story in the middle, I don't know why, Anyhow 
1 must write it all down; so let’s begin again at the beginning. 
My autobiography at all events shall not be a long one. 

{ was born, not in St. Petersburg, but a long way from this 
city, in the Government of . My parents were good 
enough felk, Usuppose; anyhow they left mean orphan while | 
was stil small, and I grew up in the house of Nicholas 
Sergéevitch Ukmeénief, a small landowner, who took me in 
out of pity. He had but one daughter, Natisha, three years 
younger than myself, and she and I grew up together like 
brother and sister. 

Oh, beautiful days of my childhood! What folly that all 1 
have to look back to, and regret, at twenty-five years of age, is 
you! that, at the hour of death, you are all I can look back to 
with joy and love. ‘he sun used to shine so bright, it was so 
different from this St. Petersburg sun; and our little hearts 
used to beat so joyously, ‘Phen we were surrounded by green 
fields and woods—not, as_ now, by piles of inanimate stones. 
What marvels were the park and garden at Vassiliefsky, the 
property of which Nicholas Sergéevitch was steward! Ah me! 
Natdsha and I used to walk about together in that garden, 
and in the damp forest which stretched beyond it, and in 
which we one day lost ourselves. 

Happy days! here hfe first began to appear as it is, full of 
mystery and attraction; and it was so sweet to learn it 
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together. I used to think that some mysterious being, un- 
fathomable and unknown, existed hidden behind cach tree, 
within every shrub; the world of fairy-tales and the world of 
reality were merged into one, for us; and often, when the 
mists of evening were denser than usual over the dark valleys, 
Natdsha and I would stand together, hand in hand, overlooking 
the whirlpoo! in the river, and would look in cach other's face 
in the darkness, and wait, with a fearful curiosity, to see 
something stalking out of the mist, or to hear some voice 
speaking to us out of the depths of the precipice, and to 
find that our nurse’s tales were about to prove to be pure 
truth, 

Once, years afterwards, I reminded Natasha of the day when 
they first gave usa book to read, called “First Readings for 
Children,” and how we had immediately run off into the garden, 
near the little pond, where there was a grassy bank beneath an 
old tufted maple, and how we settled down there and read a 
fairy story, called “ Alphonso and Delinda.” ‘To this moment 
I cannot think of that tale without strange emotion, and only 
last year, when I repeated the first lines of it to Natiisha 
—‘ Alphonso, the hero of my tale, was born in Portugal ; Don 
Kamir, his father,” etc.—the tears came to my eyes. I 
dare say I looked a dreadful fool, for Natésha could not help 
smiling, which contrasted funnily with my enthusiasm, She 
had seen this, however, and to make amends she began to talk 
over the past with me; and while she spoke she, too, had 
become moved 

Oh, the delightful evening we spent together, rummaging 
among those old recollections of the past! And the day when 
I left te stay at the capital of the Government, Aeu she had 
cried. And then, at our last separation, when T[ left Vassi- 
liefsky finally, to continue my studies at the St. Petersburg 
University ! I was seventeen years old; she was going on for 
fifteen. She has since told me that I was at that time a long 
lanky boy, so badly put together that no one could look at me 
without Jaughing. Well, when the moment came for parting, 
I remember I took her aside to tell her something of terrific 
importance, but my tongue refused to utter a sound—it was 
paralysed, and we had no conversation at all. I did not know 
what to say, and I dare say she would not have understood 
what I meant; anyhow, I wept hot tears over her, and went 
away without having said a word. We did not sce cach other 
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for long after this—two years after, and then it was at St 
Petersburg, whither her father had removed with his family, on 
account of a lawsuit, just when I began my literary career. 


CHAPTER III. 


ICHOLAS SERGEEVITCH IKMENIEF belonged 
to a good, but long since almost ruined, family. At the 
death of his parents he had inherited a very fair property, and 
a hundred and fifty serfs. At twenty years old he had joined 
the hussars, and had served six years, when, one fine evening, 
he lost all his property ata game of cards. He did not sleep 
a wink that might, but next day he reappeared at the card- 
table, and staked his horse, which was all he had left, ona 
single card: that card happened to win, so did another, and a 
third, and in half an hour he had rewon fifty serfs and the 
little estate of Ikméniefsky. 

He now threw up card-playing, applied for his retirement 
from the army, got it two months later, with the rank of 
lieutenant, and returned to vegetate on his property. He 
never mentioned the circumstances just described, and un- 
doubtedly, in spite of his well-known sweet temper, he would 
have quarrelled with anyone who dared remind him of them. 

He studied rural economy assiduously after this, and a few 
y ws later he married a young lady belonging to the petit: 
noblesse, Anna Andréevna Shoumiloff, who was poor, and 
didn’t bring hima farthing, but who had been educated at a 
distinguished establishment a. the capital, Madame Revéche’s, 
a French refugee, and was very proud of this fact all her life, 
though no one could ever make out wherein this magnificent 
education consisted. 

Nicholas Sergeevitch developed into a first-rate scientific 
farmer, and his neighbours took him for their model. 

He lived in this quiet: fashion tor some years, until one fine 
day Prince Peter Alexandrovitch Valkofski, a neighbouring 
landowner, whose estate, Vassilictsky, numbered nine hundred 
serfs, arrived from St. Petersburg 
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His arrival made a great sensation in the country. Although 
not quite in the first bloom of youth, the prince was still in the 
prime of life ; his position was good ; he had relations of influ- 
ence; he was handsome, rich, and a widower—this last fact 
rendering him particularly interesting in the eyes of all the 
mammas and of all the marriageable women in the Government. 
People spoke of the brilliant reception which had been accorded 
tohim by the governor, who was discovered to be a distant 
relation of the prince. It was said that his amiable manners had 
quite turned the heads ofall the women about, and so on. In 
short, he was one of those brilliant represcntatives of the 
highest St. Petersburg society, so rarely seen in the provinces, 
and who produce such an extraordinary effect there when they 
do turn up. 

However, it appeared that the prince was not quite as 
sweet as honey to all, and especially to those whom he had no 
need to treat so well —his inferiors ; nor did he think it necessary 
to make the acquaintance of the landowners in the neighbour- 
hood of his own estate, which fact made him many enemies. 
What then must have been the general astonishment when 
he determined to pay a visit to Nicholas Sergéevitch ! It was 
true, however, that the latter certainly was his nearest neigh- 
bour. 

The advent of the prince was an event in the [kmeniefs 
establishment. From the very first day the married couple 
were quite charmed with him, especially Anna Andrcéevna, 
whose enthusiasm knew no bounds. After a very short while 
the prince was perfectly at home with them, used to come and 
see them any or every day, invited them to his house, cracked 
jokes with them, and sang and played on their miserable piano. 
The Ikméniets could never see cnough of him ; how could any- 
one have said of so amiable, so agreeable a man that he was 
proud and egotistical, as the neighbours still loved to repeat ? 
Nicholas Sergéevitch—simple, honest, noble, and disinterested _ 
Nature that he was—had certainly made a good impression 
on the prince, as very soon appeared. 

The prince had come down to dismiss his steward, a Ger- 
inan debauchee,—a man full of ambitious notions ; with respect- 
able white hai, an aquiline nose, and spectacles,—who plun- 
dered his master shamelessly, and who had maltreated several’ 
serfs with the lash. This miserable creature, taken in the act 
of pillaging his master, played the injured innocent and talked 
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a great deal about German honesty, but was nevertheless 
ignominiously dismissed. 

The prince needed another steward, and his choice fell on 
Nicholas Sergéevitch, who was certainly a perfect manager and 
honest tu the full sense and depth of the term, in the sight, and 
io the knowiedge, of all the world. ‘The prince would have 
liked Ikménief to offer himselfas the new steward ; but in de- 
fault of this he decided one fine morning to make the proposal 
himself in the most friendly terms, and in the form of a humble 
request. Ikmédnief refused ; but the emoluments, which were 
very considerable, were seductive to Anna Andrcéevna, and 
the amiability of the prince became so increasingly pronounced, 
that Ikménief’s doubts and hesitations vanished, and the prince 
attained his end at last. 

It is clear that the prince excelled in knowledge of human 
nature; the short space of time in which he had known 
Ikmenief was quite enough for him to understand his 
man, and that Ikménief must be got at by friendship, by 
attachment of the heart, without which the temptation of 
making money would weigh very little with him, What the 
prince required was a steward in whom he could repose 
the blindest confidence, so that he never need come back to 
Vasilicfsky unless he wished. ‘The charm which he exer- 
cised over Ikmeénief was so great that the latter sincerely 
believed in his friendship. 

Ikménief possesses one of those excellent natures found 
among Russians—artless, ingenuous to a degree, and romantic, 
—who easily aitach themselves to other natures, often quite 
unworthy of them; who give themselves heart and soul to their 
friends, and sometimes earry their devotion to a point which 
approaches the ridiculous, 

Years passed; the prince’s lands were in a flourishing con- 
dition ; the prince and his steward had never had the shghtest 
disayreement, and their relations were confined to dry corre- 
spondence on business. ‘Phe prince, who never interfered in 
the slightest degree with any of Nicholas Sergéevitch’s arrange- 
ents, sometimes, however, gave Ikménief counsel, which 
astonished the latter by its practical and intelligent: character. 
It was evident that the prince not only disliked needless ex- 
penditure, but quite understood the art of making profits. 

Five years after his visit to Vasiliefsky, the prince sent 
lkinénief orders for the purchase of another estate in the same 
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Government; it was a magnificent property of four hundred 
serfs. Nicholas Sergéevitch was transported with admiration ; 
he was so much interested in the prince’s successes, in the 
attainment of his cbjects, in his advancement; and he worked 
as hard foi the prince’s aggrandisement generally, as he would 
have for that of his own brother. 

But his enthusiasm reached its utmost limits when, as I am 
now about to reiate, the prinee reposed in him, as steward; an 
amount of confidence which was really extraordinary. 

However, as the prince is one of the chief actors in my 


story, I think I had better give a few details of his life, anterior 
to the events to be related. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HAVE already said that the prinee was a widower. While 
l still young he had married money ; his family, who had 
always lived in Moscow, were quite ruined ; his father had, left 
him nothing but the estate at Vasiliefsky, burdened with debt 
and mortgage, $9 that at the age of twenty-two he had found 
himself obliged to entera Government office in Moscow, for he 
had not a farthing left in the world, and he began life like 
the wretched shoot cf a good old stock. His marriage with the 
nore than mature daughter of a brandy-monopolist saved him, 
Although the monopolist of brandy cheated him in the mar- 
nage portion, as might have been expected of him, the prince 
was at least able to clear his paternal acres from debt, and 
to plant his feot upon his own soil onee more. 

The merchant’s daughter hardly knew how to write her own 
name, couldn't read two words, was ugly, and had but one 
merit—she was good and sweet-tempered. The prince well 
knew how to make the most of these qualities. After a year 
of married life he left his wife at Moscow—she had just pre- 
sented him with a son—in charge of her father, and himself 
went off to the Government of —-— to occupy an important 
position in the service, a position to which he had been 
appointed thanks to his own solicitations and to the protection 
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of an influéntial relation. He thirsted for distinction ; he was 
devouied with the strong desire of aggrandisement, to make a 
career, and since he reckoned that, thanks to his wife’s extrac- 
tion, he could not live either in St. Petersburg or Moscow, he 
resolved to make his début in the provinces and wait for better 
times. 

He treated his wife with the greatest cruelty; it was said 
that during the first year of their married life he had very 
nearly killed her. ‘These reports aroused the greatest indigna- 
tion in Ikménief, who of course took the prince’s part with 
much warmth, and declared his master to be utterly incapable 
of any sort of vilencess. 

At last, after seven years, the prince became a widower and 
left for St. Petersburg. 

His arrival made some sensation in the capital. Still young, 
handsome, rich, with a hundred brilliant gifts, spiritual, full of 
taste, gay, and unfailingly good-humoured, he made his entry 
into society, not as aman who comes to look for fortune and 
advancement, but as one who has a right tocome in with effect. 
He had, it was said, a sort of prestige which enforced and 
insisted upon admiration. Women adored him, and an attach- 
ment with a certain woman of the world put the glory of a- 
scandal to his account. He spent his money freely, though up 
till now he had been cconomical to a point approaching avarice ; 
he lost at cards where he judged that he would gain by so 
losing, and that without betraying the slightest emotion how- 
ever large the sum lost might be. 

Count N—— a relation of rank, who would never have 
deigned to have taken any notice of him if he had simply 
come forward as a vulgar place-secker, was struck by his 
success in society. He thought it not only possible, but even 
convenient to honour him with some attention, and even took 
his son, aged seven years, into his own household to be edu- 
cated, 

It was just at this epoch that the prince went to Vasiliefsky 
and made acquaintance with the [kméniefs. 

By the interest of Count N—— the prince now got the ap- 
pointment of attaché to one of the principal embassies and 
went abroad. Countless reports were current, at this time, with 
regard to the prince and his affairs, but chey were always 
hidden in obscurity and mystery ; men spoke of a disagreeable 
event which had happened to him abroad, but nobody knew any- 
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thing certain as te the nature of it. All that was positively known 
was that the prinee was suddenly in a position to purchase an 
estate of four hundred souls—the same that I mentioned above. 

After some years the prince came back to Russia, having 
attained a high rank in the serviec, and soon got a good 
appointment in St. Petersburg. Reports now reached 
Ikméniefka that he was about to merry again into a rich and 
powerful family this time. Nicholas Sergéeviteh rubbed his 
hands with glee. 

I was in St. Petersburg at the time working at the University, 
and Ikmenief wrote me to inquire as to the truth of the 
reports about the prince’s marriage. He also wrote to the 
latter recommending me to his kindness, but he received no 
answer, Tor my part all that. I could find out was that his 
son had been educated in Count Nainsky’s household, and 
then at the Lyceum, and that his studies were at an end now, 
at the age of nineteen. I gave Ikménief these picces of 
information, and added that the prince was very fond of his 
son and spoiled him, and had already made projects for his 
future, all of which 1 learned from a fellow-student at the 
University, who knew the young fellow. 

One fine morning Tkmeénief got a letter which astonished 
him considerably. The prince, who up to now had -corre- 
sponded with nis steward in an exclusively formal business 
manner, suddenly wrete him a frank, friendly letter about his 
family affairs. Ele complained of his son, whose conduct was 
causing hint a good deal of disquiet; he said that, though he 
did not wish to attach to the mere wantonness of a youth of his 
age more importance than it deserved (he evidently wished to 
palliate his son’s offences), yet he had resolved to punish him, 
and frighten bim, and therefore he wished to send him down to 
spend some time with [kménicf—who should act guardian—in 
the country. The prince put himself entirely in the hands of 
his “honourable and excellent friend,” and of his spouse, and 
begged them to receive his giddy-head of a son into their 
family ; to make him listen to the voice of reason while in 
exile ; to love him, if possible—but at all events to correct his 
weakness of character and to inculcate him with “those 
salutary and rigorous principles which are so necessary in life.” 

The young prince arrived, and was received into the family 
like ason. Nicholas Sergéevitch soon loved him as his own 
daughter Natdsha, and soon after, when he quarrelled with the 
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father, he often thought with joy of his dear Aledsha, as he 
used tu call the young prince, Alexis Petrovitch. He was 
certainly a charming boy, as pretty and as delicate and 
nervous as a girl, at the same time gay and ingenuous to a 
degree, with a heart endowed with candour and accessible 
to the noblest sentiments ; an affectionate disposition, honest 
and sympathetic—he soon became the idol of the Ikménief 
family. 

He was still a child in spite of his twenty years; and it was 
difficult to understand why his father, who was said to be so 
fond of him, had thus exiled him. He had led, they said, a 
wild, indolent life in the capital, and had refused to enter the 
Government service, which had much annoyed his father. 
Ikmenief never asked any questions, because he yathered froin 
the prince’s letter that he wished to say nothing about the real 
reasons for his son’s exile. According to some runmiours, he had 
been guilty of unpardonable wildness ; some talked of a liaison 
some of a ducl, some of losses of most improbable amounts 
at cards, some cven spoke of a sum of money which the young 
prince had spent, and which belonged to someone else ; 
others attributed the father’s action to certain personal con- 
siderations of a secret nature, to a calculating and egotistical 
scheme of the prince’s own. 

Ikmenief repudiated all these rumours with indignation, 
especially as the young man was greatly attached to his father, 
whom he had hardly known during his childhood and youth, 
but of whom he never spoke except with enthusiasm, and whom 
he evidently regarded with entire subinission. 

Occasionally Aledsha spoke of some countess, and of a 
rivalry between his father and himself. It appeared that he had 
cut out his father in this little affair, which had made the old 
prince furious. Aledsha used to tell this story with great ani- 
mation, und with a sort of childish grace, and with a loud and 
joyous laugh ; but Ikmenief would stop him at the first words 
of the tale. Aledsha confirmed the rumours that the prince 
had matrimonial views for him. 

He had now spent about a yearin exile, and wrote occasion- 
ally to his tather—most respectful and reasonable his letters 
were,—and Ly this time he was so well acclimatised to Vasilicf- 
sky that when the prince came down in spring on business, as 
he had promised Ikménief, the exile begged to be allowed to 
stay on as long as possible, assuring his father that he felt a 
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real vocation for country-life. Every action, every impulse of 
Aledésha’s proceeded from his excessive impressionability and 
nervousness, from his warmth of heart, his indolence—which 
sometimes almost reached the absurd, —from his extraordinary 
readiness to succumb to any exterior influence, and from his 
absolute lack of will. 

The prince received his son’s request with a considerable 
show of Gpposition. Ikménief had some difficulty in recog- 
nising his old frend, he was sc completely changed. Ife had 
become mean and petty, and in his examination of the accounts 
-he showed fimseif sordid, shabby, and disagreeably combative. 
This was a source of great sorrow to good old Ikménief, who 
would not credit it at first. However, everything was exactly 
the reverse of what had happened at the prince’s former visit, 
fourteen years before; he made acquaintance with all the 
neighbours round—the most important, that is, and never set 
foot within the Ikmeénicfs’ doors, but treated the latter as 
inferiors, 

Suddenly, one day, something inconceivable happened ; 
without the least apparent cause there was a stormy interview 
between the prince and Ikmeénief; violent words were ex- 
changed, offensive epithets were used, and Ikmenief left the 
house, indignant and angry ; but that was not the end of it. 
Odious scandals began to circulate in the district: that 
Ikmeénief had studicd the character of the young prince in 
order to make a profit out of his faults; that his daughter, 
Natasha, had found the way to the young fellow’s heart, and 
that, while pretending to see nothing of it, ber parents had 
secretly encouraged this love: that Natasha, an artful and 
depraved girl, had entirely bewitched the young prince, who, 
thanks to yer cunning, had never sect eyes on a single one of 
the numerous young girls whose charms were ripening within 
the family seats of the neighbouring gentry, during the whole 
year which he had spent here. People went so far as to 
whisper that the young lovers had arranged to go and get 
married at Grigorievo, a village about ten miles from Vasiliefsky, 
nominally unknown to the “girl's parents, who, however, in 
reality were acquainted with the minutest detaits of the plan, 
and egged on their daughter by their advice. In short, a thick 
volume would not hold “the wretched gossip which the scandal- 
mongers of the place, of both sexes, succeeded in circulating. 

WV ‘hat was most astonishing of all was that the prince 
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believed every word of it all; indeed, he had only come down 
to Vasihefsky in consequence of an anonymous communica- 
tion sent to him at St. Petersburg. It would certainly be sup- 
posed that anyone with the smallest knowledge of Ikménief 
would have retused to believe a word of all this ; and yet, as it 
often happens in such cases, everyone busied himself with 
the rumours, talked them over, blamed Ikménief, shook his 
head, and passed judgment without appeal. 

Ikmenief had too much proper pride to justify his daughter 
to a troup of gossipers, and he forbade his wife, solemnly, to 
enter into any kind of explanation on the subject with her 
neighbours. Natdsha, so cruelly maligned, for the best part of 
a year never heard a word of all these trumped-up les and 
calummnies, and continued to be gay and innocent and happy 
as a child of twelve. 

Meanwhile the quarrel grew more and more envenomed ; 
the gossipers and scandal-mongers did not sleep ; denouncers 
of Ikmenief turned up, and witnesses who did not fail to prove 
to the prince that the manner in which [kménief had adminis- 
tered the affairs of the estate had been far from a model 
of honest dealing. They went so far as to affirm that three 
years since, during the sale of a forest, Ikmenief had embezzled 
twelve thousand roubles, which could be proved clearly and 
legally by witnesses 5 and all the more easily because Ikmenicf 
had had no procuration from the prince to sell the timber, 
but had acted on his own initiative, and had only convinced 
the prince of the necessity for the sale after it was all over, 
remitting him a sum, as the result of the business, very much 
smaller taan what he had really received. 

‘These were all pure fabrications, as was proved afterwards ; 
but the prince believed them, and, in presence of witnesses, 
accused Ikmenief of theft. ‘The latter would not bear the 
affront, and answered the prince with as good measure as 
he gave. A dreadful quarrel followed, and a lawsuit was 
begun. 

Ikmeénief soon saw that his case would fail; he required 
certain papers, and above all he needed protection and help. 
He had had absolutely no experience of such matters, and it 
looked like his losing the case, and his property being put into 
sequestration ‘The indignant old man left the place at once, 
and transported his home to St. Petersburg in order to look 
after his legal interests in connection with the lawsuit. He lett 
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an agent on his estate in whom he had entire confidence, and 
set off for the capital. 

The prince, dcubtless, very soon realised that he had in- 
sulted Ikmenief quite gratuitously ; but the insults had flowed 
so freely from both sides that it was impossible now to find 
place for a word of reconciliation ; and the angry prince did 
all he could to turn the affair to his own profit, which simply 
meant taking the last bit of bread out of his old steward’s 
mouth. 


CHARTER V: 


O the Ikmeniefs went to St. Petersburg. I will not describe 

my mnecting with Natasha, who during the four years of 

our separation had never for a moment been out of my 

thoughts I did not dwell much on my recollection of her, 

and of the sentiments she had awakened in me in former 

times, when we again met; but I know that my first thought 

now was that Fate had awarded her to me. It seemed to 

me, at the same time, that she had not developed much, and 

that she had remained very much the same child-girl of the 
days before our separation. 

As time went on, however, I began to see something new in her 
every day, something which I seemed to have missed observing 
before, as though she had concealed it on purpose, as if the girl 
had wished to dissemble her perfections in my eyes. And, oh! 
the joy of those discoveries! During the period of his stay 
in the capital, [kménicf was bilious and irritable; his affairs 
Were not going well ; he used to get angry, and would bury him- 
self in his papers, and take no notice of us. Anna Andréevna, 
his wife, was like one lost, and did not know what to do with 
herself. ‘St. Petersburg was terrible to her ; she was afraid of the 
place. She would sigh and tremble and bewai! the old haunte 
in which she had passed her life up tonow. She would moan 
that her Natdsha had arrived at a marriageable age, and there 
was nobody who gave hera thought. She became strangely 
conhdential with me, probably because there did not happen to 
be anybody better qualified to receive her confidences. 
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I had just finished my first novel—the first-fruits of my 
hiterary career; and, as a beginner, I did not know where to 
place it. I did not tell the Ikméniefs a word about it, and 
they were nearly ready to quarrel with me for leading a life of 
indolence—that is without employment, and without doing 
anything to obtain employment. My adopted father had 
reproached me severely ; and as his ensures were dictated by 
paternal affection towards me, I felt ashamed of telling him 
how I had spent my time. How could J, in fact, tell him 
plump out that I did not want to be a “functionary,” and that 
my function was to write novels ? I deceived him, therefore, so 
far as to tell him that I had not found a place as yet, although 
T had done all I could to get one. However, he had no time 
to bother about my affairs just then. 

One day Natasha, who had been present at one of my inter- 
views with her father, took me aside, and, with tears in her eyes, 
besought me to think of my future. She questioned me, and 
tried to find out how I spent my time; and, as I did not tell 
her the secret either, she made me swear not to make myself 
wretched by my sloth and idleness. I did not disclose the. 
nature of my work to her, and yet £ am quite sure that one 
word of encouragement from her would have caused me 
more joy than all the flattering judgments which I afterwards 
heard. 

My novel appeared at last. Tong before its publication it 
was talked of in the literary world. B had rejoiced like 
a child over my manuscript. 

If ever Twas happy it was not during the first intoxicating 
moments of my success, but it was while I had not read or 
shown my work toa single soul as yet. It was during those 
long nights of dreaming and of enthusiastic hopes, while I 
Jaboured passionately, and lived among the persons whom 1 
had created, as though they were relations, living and breathing 
and real. J loved them, and shared their joys and sorrows : 
indeed, To remember now and again being actually moved to 
tears by the stupidity of one of my heroes. 

T cannot deseribe the joy of the old couple—the Ikmeéniefs, 
when they first heard the whisper of my success ; their first 
sensation was blank surprise. Anna Andréevna simply would 
not believe that this new writer, whom the whole world was 
praising, was that very Vania who, etc., ete, and she set to 
nodding ber old head with wonder. 
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The old man took longer still to realise the thing, and when 
he first heard the news he was downright startled ; he told me 
I should lose ail chance of making a career in Government 
service, and spoke to me of the ill-regulated life led by most 
writers. However, the favourable notices which appeared in 
the papers, and a few words of praise on my behalf which he 
heard spoken by men for whom he had the most confiding 
veneration, caused him ‘o change his opinion. As soon as he 
saw that I had money, too, and understood how well hterary 
work can be remunerated, his last scruples vanished. Quick 
to leap from donbt to absolute confidence, as happy as a child 
for my success, he had abandoned himsclf all at once to the 
most foolish aspirations on my account, to day-dreams of the 
most dazzling description as to my future. Every day he in- 
vented some new career for me, and formed some new project, 
and heaven only knows what these projects of his did not 
embrace ; he even began to assume towards mea deferential de- 
meanour which he had certainly never put on before. Now and 
then, his doubts returned and besieged him in the very midst 
of his most exuberant fancies, disconcerting him entirely. “To 
be an author, a poet! what a curious line to take up! Did 
poets ever make their way in the world?) Did they ever attain 
honours?) ‘here was nothing to be made of all these serib- 
blers—worthless crew, the whole lot of them! 

These doubts and perplexities generally assailed him at the 
twilight hour; he was always impressionable, nervous, and 
suspicious at that time of day especially: Natasha and I knew 
this, and used to amuse ourselves in the knowledge. 1 would 
endeavour to make him take a less pessimistic view of the 
matter by telting him some story about Soumorokof, who was 
given the equivalent rank of general ; or about Derjavine, who 
sot a snuff-box full of gold picces ; [told him how the Empress 
Catherine personally visited Lomonosoff ; [spoke of Pouschkin, 
of Gogol. 

“1 know, my friend ; T know all that,” he used fo say, though 
likely encugh he heard these tales now for the first time in his 
life. “I know all that; but what does comfort me a litde in 
your case is that your hash is not stewed in verse. Verses, - 
my dear boy, are simply absurdity—don’t contradict me ; take 
that from an old fellow who wishes you well—absurdity, pure 
waste of time. If college professors go in for rhyming, that’s 
another thing; but for a young fellow of your age to do it, my 
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dear boy, it’s the straight road to the lunatic asylum. Pousch- 
kin is a great man, no one can deny that; but verses and 
nothing but verses, simply ephemeral! not that I have read 
much poctry. Prose, now, is another thing altogether. The 
author can instruct, he can talk of patriotism and virtue; I’m 
not a good hand at explaining things, but you know what I 
mean, It’s my friendship for you that makes me speak to 
you so; however, let’s have a look at what you are going to 
read to us,” he concluded, ia a patronising tone, the day when 
I was at last enabled to bring them the book. We were all 
together sitting round the table after tea. “ Now, then,” he 
added, “read us a bit of what you have been scribbling‘all this 
time. You have managed to get yourself talked about a good 
deal; let’s see what there is in it!” 

I settled myself to read; the novel had appeared that very 
day, and as soon as [ had been able to get a copy 1] had run 
off with it to the Ikméniefs’.. How annoyed I had been to be 
unable to read it to them sooner; but the manuscript had been 
in the publisher’s hands, 

Natasha bad wept for indignation ; she had scolded me and 
said that I allowed strangers to read my novel before her. 
Well, here we were at last assembled! the father assumed an 
air of extraordinary solemnity ; he was prepared to bring the 
most severe criticism to bear upon the work ; he wished to 
form his own opinion on it, and to convince himself as to its 
merits. Lhe old lady, too, had assumed a far more serious air 
than she usually wore ; she had even put ona new cap expressly 
in honour of the reading. Tor a long time she had been aware 
that I regarded her Natasha with infinite love, that my spirit 
dwelt on her image, that my eyes dimmed when I spoke to her, 
and that Natasha, in her turn, now looked at me more brightly 
than before. Yes, the time was now near when success should 
realise golden hopes, and bring me the happiness I longed for. 

She had aiso observed the tendency on her husband's part, 
of late, to praise me extravagantly, and to look at me and his 
daughter with a new and peculiar expression on his face, and 
she suddenly took fright; [ was neither count, nor prince, nor 
reigning duke. If only I had been, in default of higher things, 
at least a counsellor—a fine young fellow just out of the law- 
schools, full of wisdom and honours! When the old lady got 
into this groove of thought, she never liked to halt by the way 
or stick ot trifles. 
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READ the whoie of my novel at one siiting, which lasted 

till two in the morning. ‘The old man_ had, at first, con- 
tracted his eyebrows; he expected something exalted, in- 
accessible ; something which perhaps even he would scarcely be 
able to take in at once, but at all events something decidedly 
lofty in its aim ; instead of which he discovered very soon that 
he was only going to get ordinary everyday incident, and the 
very same sort of humdrum events that go on around one at 
all times. If i had only had some grand type of a hero, now ; 
some individual of extraordinary merit, some historieal person- 
age ltke Yourt Miloslafsky or Roslaflief; but no, I dished up a 
poor devil of a clerk, obscure, and decidedly foolish, one whose 
shaLby coat had fost all its buttons, and all this in as simple a 
narrative-form as 1 could adopt—in fact, in the same sort of 
language that we all use in everyday life among ourselves. It 
certainly was rather singular on my part! Anna Andréevna 
glaneed at her husband with inquiring eye, slightly offended, 
as though she fancied herself the least little bit hurt by the 
particular fine £ had taken up. 

“Were these wretched details really worth printing and 
reading, and whe on earth is going to buy them?” she seemed 
to ask. 

Natasha was all attention; she listened with avidity, and 
nevcr tock her eyes oif me; and with every word I uttered her 
sweet lips moved with mine. Well, I had not read half the 
book when I made them all cry. The eld lady wept in all 
sincerity ; she was sorry, with all the depth of her kind soul, 
for my hero's woes, and would have gladly helped him if she 
could, to judge from her exclamations. Ikménicf had 
renounced his dreams of an exalted ideal. 

‘We can see from the first page,” he said, ‘that this is 
going to be a Jong business. It’s not bad; a simple little story, 
of course, Dut it lays hold of one for all that; the aecessory 
circumstances are all nice easy reading too, and no strain to 
the memory; and one sees that even the obscurest individual is 
always a man, and can lay claim to the title of brother.” 

Natdsha listened, cried, and stealthily pressed my hand 
hard, under cover of the table. At the conclusion of my 
reading, she raised her burning cheeks and wet eyes, then she 
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suddenly seized my hand, pressed it to her lips, and rushed out 
of the room ; the father and mother exchanged glances. 

“There! she’s romantic!” said the old man. “ Well! 
there’s no great harm in that, she’s a good little girl,” he added 
with an absent look at his wife. He said it as if he wanted to 
justify both his daughter and me at the same time. But 
Anna Andréevna, in spite of her emotion during my reading, 
seemed to have relapsed into a less enthusiastic mood. 
Looking at her, I could not help thinking of the quotation :— 

** Alexander of Macedon is a hero, certainly ; but that’s no 
reason for breaking the chairs !” 

Natisha very soon came in again, radiant and happy- 
looking, and gave me a little pinch as she passed by me. 
Ikméanicf now commenced to criticise my book seriously, but 
his joy soon made him entirely forget the austere character he 
had assumed, and he lost no tine in relapsing into enthusiasm. 

“Do you know it’s very good, Vania; it’s really very good; 
you have relieved my feclings ; you've consoled me more than 
! should have believed possible ; your book is not an ambitious 
work, of course ; it’s not eveat evidently. I've got ‘ Moscow 
saved,’ now, there! From the very first word one feels oneself 
raised above tnis earth like an eagle! while with your novel—it’s 
amuch simpler affair altogether, much easier to lay hold of. 
Thats what Llike about it, you know it’s so easy to understand; 
il COMes Near tO ONE As it Were; it seems as if all the events 
were happening to oneself. After all, what’s the use of the 
sublime, if one doesn’t understand what the man is driving at! 
At the same time, it would not be a bad thing to change your 
style a little. I give you all praise, but, say what you like, you 
do lack sublimity. Tfowever, its too late to do anything, now 
the thing is printed. Perhaps in the second edition—who 
knows ? there'll be a second edition, I suppose ? and perhaps 
more cash, eh?” 

“Js it true, Ivan Petrovitch, that you get a good deal for 
this sort of thing?” asked Anna Andréevna. “The more I 
look at you the more impossible it all seems! Good heavens, 
what things people do spend their money on 1” 

* Lock here, Vania,” [kmenief struck in, getting more and 
more interested in the subject, “of course this scribbling is 
not equal te the service of the State; but still, it is a sort of 
carcer all the same. People of rank will read you. You say 
Gogol got a pension and was sent abroad ? Well, who knows 
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but you, too, may be, ch? or is it too early to think of that yet, 
eh? It is toc soon yet, perhaps; you'll have to write something 
else first. Tf that’s the case, ali I can say is, write, write ! peg 
away, my boy, peg away ! don’t rest on your laurels, you must 
strike while the iron’s hot !” 

He said all this with such an air of conviction, and with 
such warmth of heart, that I hadn’t the courage to stop him 
and cool his enthusiasm. 

“They'll give you a snull-box, too,” he went on. ‘Why not ? 
it'll encourage you; and—who knows ?—you may get an invita- 
tion to Court!" He said this in a whisper and with a wink of 
his left cye. 

“No? Why? Is it too soon to get asked to Court?” 

“That’s good,” said the mother, ‘‘ you’ve got him an entrée 
to Court already, have you? ” 

“You'll be giving me tne rank of a general next,” I said, 
laughing heartily. The old man laughed, too ; he was as happy 
as possible just now. ‘Come and have something to eat, 
general,” said Natasha who had been getting supper ready 
meanwhile, and she burst out laughing in a nervous way, and 
threw herself into her father’s arins. 

“Dear goed father,” she said, overcome with emotion. 
Ikinénief was moved too. 

“All right, my darling,” he said, “we are all joking ; but, 
general or no gencral, let’s have supper. What a sensible 
little woman it is,” he added, patting Natisha’s blushing 
cheeks. 

“You know, Vania, all I say about this is simply prompted 
by my friendship for yeu. You must see that; and, whether 
you become a general or not, at all events you are a public 
man, now, ycu are an author |” 

“They cali them ‘writer’ nowadays, father!” 

“ Not author ? I wasn’t aware of the fact ; very well, a w77fer 
then ; but what I was going to say was that, though perhaps 
you won't be made a groom of the bed-chamber for having 
written a novel (it’s clear, we must not expect all that at once), 
still you will be somedody. You may be appointed an attaché to 
one of the embassies ; you may be sent abroad for your health, 
or to study your art; or the State may give you a money sub- 
sidy. Ot course, anything you get must be earned by yourself, 
not gained by favour. Your wealth will be the honourable 
result of your own Jabours.” 
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“In that case, you’li never need to be proud,” struck in 
Anna Andréevna, laughing. 

‘Oh, father, let him at least have a star on his breast!” 
cried Natdsha ; ‘attaché to an embassy ! why, that’s a miser- 
able reward for him!” She pinched my arm again. 

“There she goes, chatting me again,” said the old man, 
looking at Natdsha with pride. Her cheeks were on fire, and 
her eyes were shining like two stars. 

“Well, perhaps, I did go a little too far, children,” he said. 
“Tam always like that ; but you know, for all your glory, VAnia, 
when T look at you, I don’t seem to see anything extraordinary 
about you.” 

“Why, good heavens! father, what would you expect to sce 
in him?” 

“No, no, it’s not that; that’s not what I mean. I mean I 
don’t see anything in the least poetical about your face. Ycu 
know, poets are said to be pale ; and then their hair, and their 
eyes—they Icok something like this, you know—Goethe, and 
those sort of people—I’ve read that in an almanac. Well— 
what! have I said anything absurd? ‘There’s that little rogue 
laughing at my expense again. My dear friend, 1 am not a 
deeply-read individual, but I have a good deal of sensibility. 
Your face is not so bad, you know, it’s not a bad face ; I hike 
your face very well. That’s not what I was going to say, though. 
‘The principal thing, my boy, is be honest, be a good fellow, 
leadan upright life, and don't have too good an opinion of 
yourself. You have a fair future before you, make the most 
and best of it—there, that’s what I wanted to say; that’s just 
what I have been trying to get said all this time.” 

What a splendid time that was. I spent all my evenings at 
the Ikiméniefs’, and all my spare moments too, and I told the 
old man ail the literary news—all about the authors, who had, 
somehow, lately begun to be a subject of great interest to him. 
ile even began to read the articles of a certain reviewer of 
whom £ ad spoken to him a good deal. He didn’t understand 
a word oi these articles, but he praised them up to the 
skies. 

The old mother kept watch and ward over us—Natdsha and 
1; but we were quite equal to eluding her vigilance. We 
entively understood cach other—she and I. She had told me, 
bonding her pretty head low, in sweet confusion, that she loved 
me; the old folks knew it, and pondered over the matter ; 
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the old lady went about shaking her head—she lacked confi- 
dence in my position. ‘ You’ve had a good success this time,” 
she said tome; “but supposing that next time you don't 
succeed, or if anything were to happen to you, what should you 
do? If only you had some fixed employment !” 

‘CAs for me,” said the old gentleman, after having reflected 
fora moment, “I've seen it all, I noticed it, and I confess I 
was really glad to see that Natasha and you. .  . there could 
be no harm in it, but, my wife is right there, you are too 
young, both of you. Now listen to me; yon have talent, evcat 
talent, F admit, but they went too far when they called it genius. 
Well then, you have talent (i've just been reading a criticism 
in which you are woefully cut up), but talent means nothing. 
You see talent is not a balance at one’s banker's, and both of 
you are poor. ‘Wait a year, a year anda half; if all goes well, 
it you get on in your chosen line, Natdsha is yours. If you 
don't succeed—judge for yourself, you are an honest fellow— 
think now.” 

And so we waited, and a year after this we were still waiting, 
Yes, it was just about a year after, that one lovely clear Septem- 
ber evening, I went to my old friends’ house, ill, and witha 
feeling of despair in my soul, and, as soon as [ arrived there, I 
fell into a chair in an almost fainting condition, much to the 
alirm of the good people. 

But if my head throbbed and my heart was full of anguish 
at that time, the reason was not that I had of late, on ten 
consecutive occasions, come as far as Ikménief’s door, and 
ten times turned and gone back again; it was not that I had 
not as yet achieved real success in my career ; that as yet I had 
won neither glory nor hard cash; that I had not been appointed 
attaché to an embassy; or that I was still as far as ever from 
being sent by an admiring Fatherland to recruit my health in 
Italy.. No! My anguish of heart arose from the fact, which 
I had learned this year, that a human being may live ten years 
in one, and that my poor Natasha had lived ten years in these 
last twelve months, as well as myself. And now a great abyss 
was stretched between her and me. 

The old mother gazed at me with compassionate eyes ; her 
sympathy hurt sie, for it seemed to say, “ This is the man to 
whom I very nearly gave my daughter.” 

“ Take a cup of tea, Ivan Petrovitch,” she said (the urn was 
on the table). “ How are you now? Are you still ailing ?” 
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She spoke to me in sucha sad, plaintive voice ; the sound of it 
still rings in my ears. . 
While addressing me, her eyes showed that she was thinking 
of something e!se, some other cares, probably the same which 
shadowed the old man’s face, as he sat motionless and lost in 
thought. They were very anxious just now about the latest 
stage of the lawsuit, it was making old Ikménief quite ill. 

The young prince, who had been the primary cause of the 
quarrel, had found an opportunity, some months before, to pay 
them a visit. 

Iknicnief, wholoved Aledshalike his own son, and who hardly 
passed a day without mentioning his name, had been overjoyed 
to see him. His wife said it reminded her of Vasiliefsky, and 
tears came to her eyes. The young prince’s visits very soon 
became more frequent, and Ikmeénief who was the imper- 
sonation ‘of all candour and honesty, scorned to take any 
precautionary measures; full of a fine pride, he would not 
even think of what the old prince might say when he learned 
that his son was once more a constant visitor at the [kiméniefs’ 
house. ‘The old man considered that the prince’s absurd sus- 
picions must simply be treated with sublime contempt, and not 
further noticed. 

‘The young prince’s visits soon became a daily occurrence ; 
he used to pass entire evenings with the old people, delighted 
to be with them, and did not leave until long after midnight. 

The old prince, heard all about it, of course, and the affair 
give rise to the most abominable gossiping and scandal-mon- 
gering, He sent Nicholas Sergéevitch an insulting letter, and 
categorically forbade his son to go near the Tkmeniets’. This was 
just a fortnight before my visit. 

‘Phe old man was dreadfully cut up; his Natasha—pure, 
innocent child that she was—implicated again in these dirty 
calumnies ; her name outraged by this man of all others, the 
same who had insulted him so grossly! and he must bear it, 
too, without-demanding satisfaction. 

The first few days his despair made him quite ill. 

All these detils [had heard at home, although owing to 
my illness, and depressed as I was with my worries, I had not 
been near the Ikmenicfs’ for three weeks. But I knew—it was 
but a presentiment as yet—but I knew well enough, though I 
did not dare to let: my thoughts dwell upon it, that there was 
something else to trouble them more than these worries or 
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anvthing else in the world, and I watched them with the 
keenest anxiety. 

It wasanguish to me. I was afraid of thinking of it. I did 
not dare to guess at it. [did all I could, with all my might, 
to postpone the fatal moment. But it was for her sake f 
hadcome. I felt that something drew me to her side this 
evening, 

“Well,” said old Ikménief, suddenly, as if just waking up 
from a nap, “have you been il or what, that we haven’t seen 
vou for solong? Tamto blame, I know ; | ought to have been 
to see you, but there was always something—” Here he re- 
lapsed into his musings again. 

“T have been rather seedy lately,” I said. 

“Hla! seedy,” he repeated aftera few minutes, “seedy ; 
I've aften told you to take care of yourself, you never will 
listen. My dear Vania, from time immemorial the muse has had 
to content herself with starvation in a garret, and it appears 
she still has to do so.” 

The old man was evidently in a bad humour. He must 
have had a sore heart to taik to me like that. 

I had a good took at him; his face was yellow, his eyes 
wore a look of perplexity ; one could read in thema thought, 
a question which he had not the strength to answer. He 
was bilious and irritable to an unusual extent. 

His wife looked at him anxiously, and with much head- 
shaking. She took the opportunity, when the old man turned 
round, to make ine a stealthy sign expressive of her anxiety. 

* And how is Natasha,” [ asked. “Is not she at home?” 

“Yes, she is at home,” said the mother, whom my question 
seemed to embarrass a good deal ; “she will come and do her- 
self the pleasure of taking a glimpse of you. You think that a 
joke, do you? Why, it’s daree weeks since you last saw each 
other! She’s so changed, too; and we can’t understand what 
it is; Whether she’s well or ill—or anything. God help her,” 
she added, Isoking at her husband anxiously. 

“No, no; it’s all right; there’s nothing the matter with her,” 
said the latter, crossly ; ‘she’s not Il. She’s all right. All 
virls are like that at her age. Who on earth is going to make 
lead or tail ef the sorrows and caprices of a young girl?” 

‘“Caprices,” said the mother; ‘I don’t think you ought to 
call it that.” 


The old man said nothing, but drummed with his fingers on 
D 
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the table. I wondered whether they had had any conversation 
about it. 


“Well, and what’s new with you ?” asked the old man again. 
What is B—-— doing? Does he still review 2?” 

“Yes, he still writes a good deal,” I said. 

“Ah, Vania,” he went on, and making a gesture as though 
putting a finishing touch to the conversation, “what is the 
good of all this criticising ?” 

Just then the door opened, and Natasha appeared. 


CHAPTER VII, 


HEE came in with her hat in her hand; she went and laid 

it down on the piano, then advaneed towards me and 

gave inc her hand without a word, Uer lips moved slightly ; 

she wanted to say something to me—some courteous formula, 

but no words came. We had not seen each other for three 

weeks ; and I was shocked by the change in her. My heart 

stopped beating when I saw her pale and hollow checks, her 

lips parched with fever, and her eyes which shone like fire 

beneath her dark lashes—they seemed to shine with the fire 
of some jassionate resolve. 

But, oh, how lovely she was! I had never seen her so 
beautiful as on this fatal day. Could this be that same 
Natdsha who, but a short year ago, used never to take her 
eyes off me: and whose lips had trembled in sympathy with 
mine, when IT had read my novel; who had laughed and 
chaffed so unaffectedly with her father and me during that 
supper? Could this be that same Natisha who, there, in the 
ucvt room, Ker eyes drooped and her shy checks burning-red, 
had given me her heart in that little “ yes”? 

Just then a church-bell ncear—a deep grave sound it had— 
rang out for vespers. ‘Phe young girl trembled ; the old mother 
crosse4t herself. 

“There are vespers sounding,” she said. ‘ You want to go, - 
Natdsha; go, darling—go and pray, by all means. It is not 
far, and you'll get a little walk. You don’t go out enough ; 
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you always lock so pale, nowadays, one would think some- 
body had thrown a spell over you.” | 

“T don’t think IT will go to-day,” she satd slowly, and 
scarcely audibly ; she seemed to be almost choking. ‘I don't 
tecl quite myself,” and she grew as pale as a corpse. 

“Why won't vou go, my little one? You wanted to go just 
now ; you've even got your hat to go. Go, darling; go and 
pray God to give you health again,” said the mother encourag- 
mgly. 

“Ves, yes, by all means! Youll get a little air at the same 
time,” added the old man. Ife, too, looked at his daughter 
ansously, Your mother is quite right. Vania will go with 
you.” 

I thought I ebserved a bitter smile cross Natiisha’s lps, 
She got her hat, and put it on; her hand was_ trembling. 
She seemed to he acting automatically, without knowing what 
she did. Her father and mother watched her with astonish- 
‘ment. 

* (;00d-bye,” she said, in a scarcely audible voice. 

“Why good-bye, my darling?” said the mother. “You 
won't be long, it’s quite a short distance ; come, you'll get a little 
air, and that will do you good. You're so pale, litde one. Oh 
dear, Pd forgotter all about it! (LI forget everything just now) 
lve finished that little case for you, and stitched the prayer 
inside it. Amanat Kief showed me how to do it last) year; 
it's a very clticacious prayer, my birdie. ‘Take it, darling ; 
tuke it with you, and perhaps the good God will send you back 
your health. We have only you,” and sne took from her work- 
box the golden cress that Natasha always wore at her neck 3 the 
little case which she had worked was ticd on to the same picce 
ot ribbon, 

“God give you health,” she said, as she put the ribbon 
round Natasha's neck, and made the sign of the cross. “ ‘There 
was a time when I used to do this every evening,” she sobbed. 
‘*“] used to say a prayer, and you repeated it after me, before 
you went to sleep; but now you are not the same, and God 
does not give you the same tranquillity of spirit. Oh, Natasha, 
Natasha! my maternal prayers don’t help you, they don’t do 
you any good!” and she cried bitterly. 

Natdsha kissed her mother’s hand, in silence, and made a 
step in the direction of the door, but suddenly she turned and 
approached her father quickly, her breast heaving. 


D=——2 
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“Father, you must bless me, too ; bless your daughter,” she 
said in suffocating tones ; and she fell on her knees before the 
old man. 

We were all troubled strangely at this most unexpected 
conduct on her part. The old father looked at her for a 
moment, bewildered. 

“Natasha, my darling, my little one, my own dear little 
daughter, what is the matter with you, girlie ?” he cried at last, _ 
the tears running down his cheeks ; “ tell me your sorrow. Why 
do you ery day and night, what is it my darling? I see it all, 
you know ; I don’t sleep at night any better than you do, and | 
hear you crying. ‘Tellme all about it, my Natdsha ; tell your old 
father ail your troubles, my birdie, and we—.” He did not finish, 
but he took her in his arms and clasped her close to him. 

She pressed herself convulsively to the old man’s breast, and 
hid her head on his shoulder. 

‘* Nothing, nothing, I’m a little unwell, that’s all,” she said ; 
and her voice sounded as though suffocating with the tears 
which she was tying to keep down. 

‘© May God bless you, even as I give you my blessing now, 
my daring, my precious child,” said her father ; “and may He 
send you peace from this time forth, and keep you from all 
harm! Dray to God, my darling, that my prayers may reach 
Him, sinner as I am.” 

“My blessing go with you also,” added her mother weeping. 

* Good-bye,” said Natasha, in a faint voice. 

When she got to the door she stopped and looked once again 
at them; she seemed towish to say something more, but had 
not strength, and rushed rapidly out of the room. I darted 
after her, wich the presentiment of evil rife within me. 





CHAP ELK, Vili 


HE walked quickly, in silence, her head was bent low, and’ 

she did not look at me. But when we got to the end ot 

the street, on the quay of the river Neva, she stopped suddenly 
and took my hand. 
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‘Pm choking,” she said; “I'm choking.” 

Come back, Natdsha,” [ cried; ‘come home again.” 1 
was quite trightened. 

“Don’t you sce that | have gone away never to return?” 
she said, looking at me with an expression of indescribable 
anguish. 

My heart stopped beating. I had felt that this must come, 
and yet her words fell on me like a thunderclap. 
We walked sadly along the quay. I could not speak, I tried 
to think. IL felt entirely lost. My head was whirling, all this 

seemed so monstrons, so impossible ! 

“You think me very much to blame, Vania,” she said at 
last. 

“No, but— I-can’t believe it, it cannot be!” IT answered, 
not knowing what 1 was saying, 

“And yee it is all true,” she said, “and I don’t know what 
will become of them; Jam leaving them. IT don’t even knew 
what will become ef myseif” 

“You are going to Atm?” 

Ves," she said. 

“But the thing is impossible,” I cried, excitedly ; ‘you know 
it’s impossible, Nat4sha, My poor Natasha, it is madness! It 
will kill ¢levt; and you—you are lost, lost! Don't you know 
ity. Nakishae” 

“Ves, 1 know it,” she said, but [I can do nothing; it is 
not of my own will?’ Her words betrayed the same sort of 
despair of inind as though she were on her way to the 
scaffold. 

* Return, return, while it is not too late, Natasha!” I en- 
treated, with all the solemnity of which I was capable ; but 
I knew my exhortation was both useless and absurd. ‘Then, 
have you thought of your father? You know how bitterly at 
enmity are A/s father and yours—that his father insulted your 
own, accused him of embezzlement, called him a thief? You 
know that they are this moment at law, and that, last but not 
least—good God, you must know this ‘—that he has suspected 
your parents of having designedly encouraged you to form this 
connection with Aledsha, while he was with you in the country. 
Remember how your poor father has suffered by these calum- 
nies. His hair has turned white with it. I don’t say a word 
of what it must cost them to lose you ; you, their treasure ; you, 
who are all that remains to them in their old age. You know 
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all that yourself, Natdsha. But remember Ais, that your father 
believes you as innocent as a babe, and the victim of the 
malignant suspicions of all these haughty gentry, The old 
animosity between your father and his has burst out anew since 
Aleésl.a’s late visits ta your house. His father has insulted yours 
again ; and, while the wound of this last insult is still open, 
suddenly both this and all the other accusations are to be 
justifed by your conduct. All those who have heard of these 
insinuations and accusations against you and your father, will 
now be able to say that the prince was in the right after all. 
What will become of your father? It will kill him ; the shame, 
the infamy of it all will kill him ; and at whose hands is the 
blow? At yours, Natdsha—his ewe‘lamb, his daughter, his 
darling. And your mother; do you think she will survive the 
old man’s death? Natasha, Natdsha, think of it all! awake 
to your own self again; come back, Natasha!” 

She was silent, but I read in her eyes such an intensity of 
sorrow, such terrible suffering, that [ understood how much her 
heart was bleeding even without the added reproach of my 
words. [ saw how much it had cost her to make up her mind to 
this action, and how terribly I had just tortured her—lacerated . 
her by my taray and useless representations. And yet I felt 
that I must go on. 

“A mement ago youtold your mother that perhaps you 
would not go out,—would not goto vespers. Thisshows that 
you had, at all events at that moment, the wish to stay—that your 
mind was not absolutely made up.” 

She sintled bitterly. Why did I talk lke this? I could 
see that her mind zwaes irrevocably made up. I could bear it 
no lonver. 

“Do you love him so madly, then?” I cried. My heart 
was full of dread for her, and I hardly knew what I was saying. 

“What do you want me to say, Vania?” she said. “You 
see Ido! Hehas bid me come; and JI have come—and 
await him.” 

*“ But listen,” I cried, catching at a straw ; “surely you can 
make some better arrangement. It can all be done differently. 
There ts nothing to make you leave home. T’ll tell you how 
you must arrange matters, Natisha, my beloved. I'll make all 
the arrangements for you myself—the rendezvous and every- 
thing; but, oh! don’? leave home! T'll see that you get your 
letters. Why shouldn’t I do this? Oh, Natasha, it’s far better 
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than what you want to do. I can, I know I can arrange 
things for you ; you'll be quite content. You really will, my 
Natasha, you'll see; and at least then you are not lost; for 
oh! Natasha, if you de this youare lost, lost. All shall go well 
and pleasantly for you. T'll sce to it ; and you shall love each 
other as well as ever you please ; and—and then when your 
fathers have finished quarrelling, as they must end_ their 
squabble sooner or later, thenyou a 

“Vania, Vania, stop!” she interrupted me, seizing my hand 
and pressing it, and smiling through her tears. ‘ My dear, ry 
good Vania! you are so loyal and so honest. You don't say 
a word about yourself, I have betrayed you, and you forgive 
me; and you can think of nothing but wy happiness. Would 
you really see that we had our letters ?” She began to weep. ‘J 
know, Vania, how much you have loved me—how much you 
love me even now; and yet you have not uttered a single 
reproachful word, not a bitter thought; and I—I—good 
God! to think of my guilt towards you, Vania! You remember 
all the good time we have spent together. It would have been 
well if | had never known, never even seen Atm 1 should 
have been so happy with you, dear old friend. I am_ not 
worthy of you. But why do I recall our past happiness ; what 
is the use of reminding you of all this? You were three weeks 
without coming to sce me, and I swear to you that never once 
in all that time did it strike me that you could hate or curse 
me. I knew all this while that you did not come solely be- 
cause you did not wish to be a standing reproach to me—an 
obstacle to my possible happiness. I knew it must be painful 
to you to sce us; and yet, 1 did long to see you. I love 
Aleosha madly ; but scmetimes it seems to me that I love 
you still better as my friend. TI could never live without you. 
You are necessary tome, my Vania—you and your heart of 


gold! Oh, the future, the dreadful future, full of bitterness as 
it must be!” 


She burst into tears. 


“And I did so require to see you,” she went on, stifling her 
tears. “You are thia and pale; you have been ill, Vdnia, 
and I didn’t even ask you about it. I talked of nothing but 
myself! And what are you doing now, Vania? How does the 
novel get on?” 

“The devil take my novels! Tell me, did Aledsha insist 
on your eloping with him ?” 
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‘It was more my own doing. He certainly did say—wait, 
I'd better tell you all. ‘They want to marry him to a girl of 
rank and immense wealth ; his father—you know the scheming 
nature of the man—insists on his marrying her, and will do 
his utmost to force him to it, because he won't get such another 
chanee—rank, colossal fortune; and, besides that, the girl 
herself is very pretty, very well read, and an angel of good- 
ness. Aledsha himself is taken with her; and as his father is 
anxious to get Aledsha off his hands as soon as possible, in 
order to marry again himself, the prince is determined to sepa- 
rite us, anyhow he can, but somehow. He fears my influence 
over his son.” 

“ But is heaware of your relations with his son ?” I asked, 
interrupting her, 

He knows all.” 

“Who told him about it?” 

® Alcosha told him everything.” 

“Goud heavens! What does he mean by that? He told 
his father, and at such a moment ?” 

“ Dor't blame him! don’t laugh at him! It would not be 
fair to judge him as you.would anyone else. He is a child; 
and achild who has been brought up quite differently from our- 
selves. You must not suppose he knows what he does. The 
first impression, the first influence exerted over him, is quite 
enough to cause him to renounce everything he swore by a 
iw moment before. He has absolutely vo force ofcharacter. He 
is yours one day, and the same evening he is another's, and in 
perfectly good faith ; and he ts the first to come and tell vou 
of it. Tre might do something dreadful ; and it would) be im- 
possible to know whether one should blame him or weep for 
him. Ele is capable of sacrificing himself altogether, but only 
until the next Impression, and then it’s all forgotten: again ; 
and de will forget me too, va Lam not always by him.” 

Very kely this marringe you talk about is simply a false 
rumour. How can he marry ? he’s a child !” 

“T tell you his father has his own calculstans and 
schemes.” 

* How do you know the girl is so pretty, and that ‘Aledsha 
it taken by her?” 

“ He told me so himself.” 

“What! Ae told you that he might fall in love with another 
girl, and yet asked you to sacrifice everything for his sake ?” 
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“No, no; you don’t know him! You have not seen enough 
of him; you ought to know him better before judging him. 
There deesn’t exrst a more honest or a purer heart than his. 
Would it have been any better if he bad told a lie about it ? 
That he allowed himself to be taken with her is not very sur- 
prising. Were he to be a week without secing me, he would 
very likely go and fall in love with somebody else, but so soon 
as he saw me again he would be mine once more. 1 am very 
glad he tells we all; T should die of jealousy if he did not. 
I] have quite made up my mind. Zf J do not remain constantly 
al his stde, he will cease to love me; hell forget me, and lave 
me. 1 know him so well. Every woman he sees might seduce 
him ; and then what would Lecome of me? I should die! 
That would not matter much ; for death would be nothing but 
a happiness to me! ‘To live without Z#—that would be far 
worse than death, worse than torture. Oh, Vania, Vania! you 
must see that TF love him very much, when I leave my father 
and mother like this for his sake. Don’t reason with me. 
Tam quite determined. To wavst have him by me every hour, 
every moment! T ecan't go back now. IT know that 1 am lost 
if 1 go—I know it} and that others are ruined by me too. 
Oh, Vania!” she cried suddenly, trembling ; “if he really had 
ceased to love me; if what you have just said were really 
true—that he was simply deceiving me” (I had not said any- 
thing of the sort); “if he were only honest and true in appear- 
ance, but in reality were wicked and deceptive! And [here 
standing up for him against your arguments, when perhaps, 
he is with some other gil the whole time, and laughing 
at me—while I, wretched creature, have left everything for 
him, and am walking about the streets looking for him. Oh, 
Vania!" 

She moaned and sobbed so miserably that I was quite 
alarmed for her. I could see that she had lost all command 
over herself. The blindest jealousy, and nothing but that, 
could have forced her to take a step so senseless as this. 
Jealous in my turn, I could not contain myself, but allowed 
words to escape me which were basely unkind. 

‘“'T don’t understand how you can possibly continue to love 
him after what you have told me about him. You don’t esteem 
him you don’t trust his love for you; and yet you run away 
for him, and deal a death-blow to all those who are dear to 
you. Think what you are doing! You are preparing bitter- 
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ness and misery for each other; you are blind. I don't 
understand this sort of love.” 


“Yes, T love him madly ; I know it.” 

She was pale with anguish and grief. 

“T never loved you like this, Vania. I know well enough 
that 1 have lost my wits, and that I ought not to love him like 
this. I have felt for long, and I feel now, I felt it in my 
happiest moments, that there was nothing but pain and torment 
before me; but what am | to do if torments that come from 
him are happiness to me? I know what is before me, and 
what I shall have to suffer. He has sworn to love me. He 
has made me all kinds of promises ; and I have no faith in 
his promises, I do not trust them, and never did ; yet I know 
that he has never lied to me and that he is incapable of lying. 
{have ivid. hin, of iny own accord, that I do not wish to bind 
him in anything ; nobody likes being bound. I hate it myself. 
fam happy in being his slave—his voluntary slave, and to 
suffer anything he likes if only he be with me, near me, and | 
can see him and look at him. It almost seems to me that 1 
could put up with his loving someone else if only 1 might be 
there, at his side. What baseness, isn’t it, Viinia ?” she cried, 
suddenly looking at me with burning face. “ 1 know that it is 
baseness 3 and yet if he abandoned me IT would run after him 
to the world’s end, even if he repulsed me and drove me 
away, You ask me to change my mind and go back. What 
would be the use? | should go away again to-morrow, If 
he called me. Te has only to call me—to whistle for me 
like his dog, and I would follow him at once. 1 fear no 
torments, if they come from him. IT should know it came 
from him, and Oh, Vania! one can’t describe one’s 
feclings.” 

She seemed to have forgotten all about her father and 
mother, . 

‘Vas not he told you that he wanted to marry you?” 

“Oh, yes, he promised me; be‘has promised everything, 
Ile toid me that we should go off quietly to-morrow out of — 
town, and get married ; but he doesn’t know himself what he 
says. I den’t think he @yen’ knows what ‘steps to take 
to get married. What a singular husband he would make. 
And if he were to marry he would reproach me for it after- 
wards. 1 don’t want him to have anything :to reproach me 
for, I don’t exact anything from him. If his marrying me is 
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to make him unhappy afterwards, why should I be the cause 
of unhappiness to him ?” 

“Natisha, you are simply vapouring,” I said; ‘and now 
are you going straight to him?” 

‘No, he promised to come and fetch me from here.’ She 
looked impatiently up the street, but there seemed to be no 
one about. 

“And yet he hasn’t come. Ife has allowed you to be first 
at the rendezvous!” Lt cried with indignation. My exclama- 
tion caused her to shiver, and her face took an expression of 
suffering. 

“Perhaps he won't come at all,” she said with a smile of 
bitterness. “ He wrote to me the day before yesterday, that if 
I did not promise tv come he would be obliged to put off our 
flight and marriage toa later date,and that his father was going 
to take him down to his betrothed. Oh, Vania ! if he should be 
with Acer now !” 


I made no reply. She pressed my hand hard, and her eyes 
shone like fire. 

“Fle is with her,” she said, so faintly that I could scarcely 
hear her. “He hoped that [ would not come, so that he 
might go to her, and say afterwards that it was my fault, that, 
In spite of his letter, | didn’t come. 1am an incubus to him, 
and he is leaving ine. Oh, food that i am! and he told me 
the last ume 1 saw hint that U dered him! Why do I wait for 
him ?” 

“There he is!” [suddenly exclaimed, on seeing him some 
way off, on the Quay. Natasha trembled, and gave a cry as 
she saw Aledsha. ‘Then she let go of my hand, and ran to 
mect him. The street was nearly empty. They flew into cach 
other’s arms, and kissed and laughed. Natasha was crying and 
laughing at the same time; her cheeks were scarlet, and she 


seemicd to be ina frenzy of ecstasy. Aledsha saw me, and 
came up. 


CLP TI LX, 


LOOKED at him as though I saw him now for the first time. 
Yet I had often seen him. I searched his face as though 
1 expected to find something there to dissipate my anguish and 
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explain how a child like him had managed to bewitch Natdsha, 
and inspize her with a love so mad—a love which had caused 
her to ferget ner first duties and to sacrifice, madly, everything 
that she had held most sacred up to now. 

He pressed my hand warmly, and his sweet and calm gaze 
went to my heart. I felt that I might casily be deccived in my 
estimate of him, because, and solely because, he was my rival. 
For I did not tike him, and had never changed my opinion- 
though everyone else seemed tolove him. I did not even like his 
elegant, too elegant, exterior. Hle was a tall, slender, well-pro- 
portioned yeung fellow. His face was oval—always pale, his 
hair light, and he had big blue eyes—sweet and dreamy, which 
shone at times with the frankest and most childlike happiness. 
His tull red lips—be.wutifully chiselled, nearly always had a 
serious expression on them; but when he laughed such an 
Ingenuous, naive smile suddenly played over them, that one 
could not help laughing back. He always looked neat, and 
this grace, which he evinced in everything, gave him no 
cffort, 

He had, certainly, several tricks—certain bad habits of 
society-—thoughtlessness, conceit, and a kind of impertinence 
which was full of politeness ; but, being gifted with a simplicity 
of mind and a serenity which was very remarkable, he was 
always the first to acknowledge his faults and to laugh at 
them. 

1 don’t think he could lie, even in joke, or, if he did, he did 
it quite uncons¢iously. 

Even his selfishness seemed to possess an attraction, 
pethaps because he showed it with so much candour—there 
was no deceit in his composition. 

Weak, sanguine, and tunid of heart, he had absolutely no 
will, ‘Yo insult him or to deceive him would have wounded 
him sorely ; it would be as sinful as deceiving or wronging a 
child. Innocent in an incredible degree for one of his age, he 
knew hardly anything of life. 1 should think he would scarcely 
know any more whicn he got to forty years old. Some people 
scem to be condemned to wait for ever before they come of ae. 
Iam sure ne one could help loving him, he knew how to get at 
one with his childlike ways. Natasha was right. Under the 
infiuence of some wicked person he might easily be led to 
commit a wicked action, but he would certainly die of remorse 
when he learned the consequences of it. 
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Natisha felt instinctively that she would begin by being his 
sovereign, his queen, and end by being his victum. She had 
a foretaste of the rapture of loving to madness and of torment- 
ing the one we love, simply because we do love him or her, 
and peraaps this is why she hastened to sacrifice herself 
tirst. 

His eyes were sparkling with love, now, and he was looking 
at Natdsha ina sort of ecstacy. She had forgotten everything — 
jetrents, farewells, jealous suspicions, everything. She was 
happy. 

“Wania,” she said, ‘I wronged him. I am not worthy of 
him; forget my wicked words.” ‘Then she looked at him with 
unspeakabie love in her eyes, and added— 

*] thought you were not coming !” 

Medsha Aissed her hand, and s said to me :— 

‘ Don't blame me, please. LT have long wanted to greet you 
asa brother. ‘The things she has told ime about you! We 
have seen very littie of each other, and have hardly ever 
spoken to each cther. Let us be friends, and You must 
forgive us,” he added, lowering his voice and blushinz. 

“Yes, yes,” cried Natasha, “he is ours ; he is our friend and 
brother for ever: he has forgiven us already, for we could never 
be happy without him. To have told him so already. Oh, 
Vania,” she went on, her lip trembling, “go back to them ; 
they know your heart of gold, and even if they won't forgive 
me, When they see that you have forgiven me, perhaps they 
may soften a little towards me, ‘Tell them everything, Vania, 
in words that come straight from your heart ; take ny part and 
champion me to them ; tell them ev erything as you see it your- 
self, [don't know that I should have been able to decide to 
leave to-day, if you had not called. When I saw you, I felta 
“hope that perhaps you would be able to soften the shock of 
my going away tor them. Oh, God! oh, God! Vania, tell 
them that | know forgiveness is impossible. If they forgive 
ne, God will not; and if they curse me, tell them I shall not 
bless them the less. I shall pray for them all my life. My 
heart is whole and full towards them. Oh! why can’t we all 
be happy 2? Why ? oh, Vania! What am I doing?” she said 
suddenly, as though waking up to her own selt again; and she 
covered her face with her hands. 


Aledsha took her and pressed her in his arms. We were all 
silent for a few moments. 
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‘And you could bring yourself to exact a sacrifice like 
this?” I cried, jooking at Aledsha reproachfully. 

“Don’t blame me,” he said; “all this sorrow will only last 
a short time. { am certain of it. All we want is a little 
strength to gec through this ordeal. Natasha thinks the same. 
You know the cause of all this is that family quarrel—the law- 
suit, and al! that; but (I’ve thought over it a good deal, I 
assure you) ali the trouble will very soon come to an end now. 
We shall be a united family once more, and our parents, when 
they see hew happy we are, will forgive us and be reconciled 
to us again. Who knows P—perhaps our wedding will be the 
first step towards their reconciliation. It must be. What do 
you think?” 

“You talk of marriage, but when do you propose to be 
marricd ?” I asked, looking at Natasha. 

‘To-morrow, or the day after at latest. I don’t know quite 
for certain myself, and I haven’t arranged anything as yet, it’s 
truce. IT thought that very hkely Natisha would not come to- 
day ; and, besides, my fathcr wanted to take me to my betrothed 
this evening (you know, of course, that they want to marry 
me off—Natasha has told you all about it, but I don’t want to 
marry the girl); so that I couldn’t count on anything with 
certainty for to-day. In any case, we shall be married by the 
day after toanorrow, at least IP think se, and it’ can’t be other- 
wise ‘To-morrow we'll go down by the Pskoff road ; there's 
one of my fellow-students atthe Lyecum, a capital fellow, who 
lives down there. We'll find a priest in the village near him. 
I’m not quite certain that there is one. IT ought to have found 
out all about it first, but I hadn’t time. However, all this is 
mere detal We can always geta priest from some village 
near, can’t wee Jt is a pity that I had not time to write a few 
lines to let my friend know ; he may not be at home. Hang 
it, It clay matter; where there’s a will there’s a way, Mean- 
winle, Natisha will stay at my place till to-morrow. I have 
hired apartments for us to live in when we come back. You 
will understand, I don’t want to hve with my father then. 
You'll eome to see us, and my old Lyceum friends will come, 
too, and we'll have jolly little evenings.” 

I looked at him with anguish of heart. Natdsha’s face 
seemed to bespeak my toleration for him; she followed his 
words with a sad smile, and at the same time she looked at him 
with the same sort of admiration which one bestows on a little 
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child, whose pretty prattle is senseless to listen to, but 
very sweet tohear I, nowever, looked at him angrily. — [felt 
a most intolerable sorrow in my heart. 

“But,” Lasked, “are you quite certain that your father will 
forzive you?” 

‘Of course he will ; what else can he do? He'll curse me 
at first, I know; naturally, he is a severe man. Tle may appeal 
to law to assert his parental authority; but that won't last, he 
loves me too well. Tell be very angry at first, and then for- 
give us; then everybody will be reconciled oue to another, 
and we shall all be happy; and her father will be kind to her 
again, toa.” 

“And what if he doesn't forgive you ? Have you thought of 
hater 

“But he zz/; it’s as certain as can be, but perhaps not quite 
so soon as one would Tike. Tl show him that 1 have charac- 
ter. He has oniy to tell me that [ have none—-that Pin nothing 
but an idle loafer, and he shall see whether Tam or not. Phat 
sortof thing is no joke ; when one is married one is not a little 
hoy any more. [ shall tell him that I want to be as other 
fellows are—hke other married men. T shall live by my own 
work. Natasha says thats better than being supported by 
other people,as fellows like myself nsually ave. You should just 
hear all the jolly things she tells me—things that T never had 
any idea of before ; 1 wasn't brought up to think like that. I 
know well enough that Tam an empty-headed ‘masher,’ inca- 
pable of doing anything decently; but two or three days ago I 
had a grand idea. Although this is not the most suitable 
moment perhaps, F will tell you what it was; Natasha ought to 
know it too, of course; and you can give me your advice about 
it. Tfere’s the secret: I want to write novels for the papers, 
justas you do. You'll introduce me to the publishers and 
people, won't you ? T rely on you, you know. Last night I was 
thinking out a novel, and [ think it may turn outa very pretty 
litthke work. Ll borrowed the plot from a comedy of Scribe’s ; 
but Mil tell you all about it another time. ‘The principal thing 
is that it brings one in a good bit of money; they dv pay you 
for your writings, don’t they ?” 

I could not help bursting out laughing. 

“You laugh,” he said, and he laughed himself; “ but you 
must not think Iam just what I scem to be.” Ie said this 
with the most inconceivable simplicity of expression. I assure 
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you I have a considerable gift of observation. You'll see 
it yourself. So why shouldn’t I try? Who knows ?—per- 
haps—and yet saay be you are right; I may not have se-n 
real lite, so Natasha and other people tell me; what sort of an 
‘author then would-I make? Laugh away, laugh away, and put 
me right! Do it for ev sake; for I know you love her! To 
tell you the truth, 1am very far from worthy of ther; I feel it, 
and it weighs on me. 1 can’t understand how I managed to 
Inspire so much love 2s she has for me. 1} believe T would give 
my life for her. Up to the present | have had no fear whatever 
for the consequences of what we are doing ; but just now I feel 
alraid. What are we doing ? Good heavens ! is it possible that 
aman, deveted entirely to his duty, and determined to do it, 
should lack the firmness and knowledge of the world necessary 
_ to perform that duty 2 Come to our aid, you, our only triend ! 
As forme, 1 know nething about anything. Forgive me count- 
iny on you like this; I know you have a noble heart, and that 
you are a far better fellow than myself, but) you may rest 
assured that To intend to become worthy of both you and 
lee. 

He pressed my hand again; his face wore a look which 
conveyed an idea of the grandest and loftiest sentiments; he 
give me his hand with such absolute confidence ; he was su 
sure of my friendship. 

* She'll help me to get better,” he went on. Don’t form too 
bad an opinion of us, and don’t be down-hearted about us. 1 
am tull of hope; and, as far as substantial cares go, we are as 
safe as possible. if, for instance, my idea of a novel does 
not work itself out, 1 can always give music lessons. Lam not 
in the least bi ashamed of living by the sweat of my brow. I 
have quite modern ideas on this point; besides that, 1 have 
quantities of nicknacks that Ican sell, and we can live on the 
proceeds for goodness knows how long. ‘Then, if we can’t do 
anything else fora living, | can go into a Government office ; 
my father has worried me to doit often, and would be delighted 
if 1 did. I have always told him that I was too delicate to 
work, up to now. When he sees that my marriage has im- 
proved me, and that [ have turned more serious and: settled, 
and that I have gone into the State harness, he will be delighted, 
and will forgive us at once.” 

“But have you given a thought to what has taken place 
between your father and hers lately 2? Plave you reflected on 
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what is going on this evening at her parents’ house?” T added, 
pointing to Natdsha, who was pale as death to hear what T said ; 
but 1 was pitiless. 

“Vou are right,” he said, ‘it is dreadful to think of —T hai 
thonzht of it all; To am = quite heart-broken about it. But 
what's to be Gone? If only they would forgive us! T love 
them so much, you know ; they have been real parents to me, 
and this is how Tam repaying them. Oh, these quarrels ! this 
lawsuit! and what is it all about? We love each other, and 
yet we must necds fight. If they would only be reconciled 
toone another! ‘They really ought to,and then all these troubles 
would be at an end. Your words have a strange effect on me. 
Natisha, we realiy are doing a dreadful thing, you know. I 
told her so before. Butit was you who insisted on doing it, 
Natasha, Look here, Vania, don't you think it may all turn out 
for the best? Of course, the old) people, our parents, must 
be reconciled some day ; and why should it not be we who 
reconcile them? They will never be able to resist our love. 
You would never believe what a kind heart my father has 
sometimes, If you only knew how tenderly he spoke to me 
this morning, and how hard he tried to persuade me! And 
now [turn against him like this, and all because of certain 
miscrable iisunderstandings ! It is such folly; he would 
only need to look at her, and to be with her half an hour, 
and he would give his consent to anything she liked,” he 
added, gazing at Natdsha with a look full of tenderness and 
passion. 

“TT have told hima thousand times,” he continued, beginning 
another rizmarole, “how he will love her as soon as he sees 
her, and hew she will astonish them all. Not one of them 
has ever seena girl like her. My father thinks of her as a 
dreadful little intriguer. Now, my first duty is to justify her in 
his judgment; and I shall do it too! Oh, Natasha,” he cried 
triumphantly, “all the world shall love you; yes, all the world. 
How could anyone know you and not love you?) What more do 
we need to make us happy? This day will, Lam = sure of it. 
bring peace, happiness, and reconciliation to all of us. God 
bless this day! Don’t you agree with me, Natasha ; but what 
on earth is the matter?” 

She scemed to be insensible, plunged into a sort of reverie, 
from whick Aledsha’s sudden question aroused her. She 
looked all around her, and then threw herself into my arms; 
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next she took a letter out of her pocket and handed it to me 
quickly, and as if she did not wish Aledédsha to see. It was 
a letter for her parents—she had written it the night before—and 
she gave it to me with an expression of despair on her face, 
which I can never forget. Her terrible anguish communicated 
itself to me, too; for I felt that she only xow realised to the 
full the dreadful wickedness of her conduct. She wished to say 
something, and even tried to speak, but her strength failed her, 
and I only just had time to support her when she fainted away. 
Aledésha was terribly frightened ; he rubbed her temples and 
kissed her hands—in a few moments she regained conscious- 
ness. Aledsha’s cab was standing alittle way off. He signalled 
it ap. When we had put her in she seized my hand and 
deluged it with burning tears. . the carriage drove off. 

1 stood fixed to the spot for a long while; all my happiness 
seemed gone for ever, engulfed in the past; my life was 
Dlasted! I went back slowly by the, road we’ came, to call 
on her poor old parents. I did not know, I never knew, 
how I got there, or what I told them ; my thoughts were numbed, 
my limbs seemed to quake and give way beneath me. 

There ends tae history of my happiness, and the story of my 
love ! 


CHAPTERS; 


_, IVE days after the death of Smith, I was installed in his 
lodging. It was a day of misery for me; the weather was 
cold, and a mixture of snow and rain fell the whole day ; only 
in the evening the sun shone for a minute or two, and a tiny 
ray which had lost its way came and looked into my room, out 
of pure curlosity, no doubt. I had already begun to regret 
having taken this 'odging ; the room was a large one, but so 
low and so smoky, and so stuffy and confined was the atmos- 
phere, and it looked so horribly empty withal, in spite of my 
bits of furniture, that I was quite out of conceit with it. 
I passed the morning putting my papers in order, which 
papers I had brought over in a pillow-case because I had no 
portfolio, After arranging them I began to write, but my pen 
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remained still, between my fingers—for my head was full of other 
things. I threw my pen down and went to the window ; it was 
beginning to get dark, and my sorrows seemed to be on the 
increase. Disagreeable and painful thoughts kept assailing me ; 
I felt that [ should end by breaking down in this huge city. 
Spring was coming near; oh, I thought, if only I could get 
eut of my shell, here, and make my way somewhere and smell 
the fresh air of the fields and weods, which I have not seen for 
so long, I believe I might live again. 

How glorious it would be, I thought, if by enchantment, or 
by some miracle, I could suddenly and entirely forget all I have 
gone through during the past few years, and with free and new 
lite-power begin all over again. If I could, I thought at last, 
I would go into a Junatic-asylum, and get my brain thoroughly 
cured and reeast m anew way. | had a consuming thirst 
to live, and to believe in life. Tfere, in the middle of my 
meditations, J burst out iaughing. What shall | do, f 
thought, after T leave the Junatic-asylum? Shall T set to and 
write some more novels? . . EF went on dreaming and 
hethering my head, and at last night came. Thad promised 
Natasha to go and see ner this evening, she had begged me 
specially to come, by letter. [raised myself and prepared to 
eo out, for 1 felt that I must get away from this' wretched room 
somehow or other. 

In proportion to the darkness that fell upon the room, the 
litter seemed to grow vaster and vaster. — I had the idea that 
} should see Smith every night—he would be here, sitting im- 
movable and staring at me, as he used to stare at the confec- | 
tioner’s, and Azor would come, too, and lic at his feet. 1 was 
in the midst of these fancies when something happened which 
made a great impression on me. 

I must adinit, frankly, that whether it was my nerves were 
out of order, or whether the thing was caused by the impres- 
sions to which this new lodging gave rise, or whether it was 
the spleen which had been worrying me for some time past, 
however it was, I had begun to fall gradually into that state of 
mind in which I often find myself just now (while I am lying 
ill, here, at the hospital)—a state of mind which might be 
described as mystical nervousness. It isa form of terror, the 
most grievous of all perhaps, but of a kind which I cannot 
describe, which I cannot quite recall when not present, which 
does not even exist under ordinary circumstances, but ‘which 
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may come onat any moment like a standing irony against all 
the arguments of reason. ‘This form of terror arrays itself before 
ie as an incontestable fact, hideous and inexorable ; it de- 
velops more and more in the very teeth of all the testimony 
which cool judgment brings to bear against it; so that at last 
the spirit, although it very likely will gain in keenness of vision 
at these moments, nevertheless loses all power to resist the 
sensations described. 

I was standing before the table, turning my back to the door, 
and was just going to get my hat, when the impression came 
over me suddenly, that the moment I turned round again | 
should see Smuth ; he would open the door noiselessly ; would 
stop at the entrance and look round the room ; and then quietly, 
and with his old head bent low, he would come and post him- 
self before me, and focus me with his vacant eyes; and would 
suddenly laugh a long laugh, in my very face, shaking his 
old body for a considerable time. ‘The picture painted itselt 
in my imagination with the most extraordinary vividness, while 
at the same time there came over me a feeling ot absolute cer- 
tainty that all this was really happening behind me, and that if 
I did not sce it, 1 was simply because my back was turned, 
while the door seemed to have been opened. When [I turned 
round a moment after, the door zs just opening, noiselessly 
and slowly—exactly as I had imagined it; [ gaveacry,and foran 
Instant or two nothing was to be seen ; tt was just as if the door 
had opened of itself; then, all of a sudden, an extraordinary 
creature appeared at the threshold, and T caught sight of a pair 
of eyes which, so far as I could distinguish in the dusk, were 
staring at me, fixed and motionless. An icy chill’ pervaded 
my limbs ; I distinguished with terror that it was the hgure of 
a child—a iitile girl; and if it had been Smith himself appear- 
ing to me, the apparition would not have startled me so much 
as this sudden and unexpected apparition of an unknown child 
inmy room atsuch an hour of the night. She opened the 
door slowly and quietly, as though she was afraid to come in. 
She stopped at the threshold and stared at me as though 
stupefied, then she took a couple of steps towards me and 
stood in front ot .me, without having said a word as yet. 

1 observed her more closely; she was a little girl of twelve 
or thirteen, thin and very pale, just as though she had lately 
recovered frum some ulness ; her large black eyes shone, too, 
with the sort of light that illness gives. With her left hand she 
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held the end of aa old torn kerchief which covered her bosom, 
and she was trembling with the cold) which prevailed out) ot 
doors. Her clothes were nothing but tatters ; her black hair 
was neglected and dishevelled. 

We stood and stared at each other for some minutes. 

“Where is grandpapa?” she asked at length. Her voice 
was hoarse and weak, Just as though her chest and throat were 
affected. 

My ‘mystical nervousness” vanished with her question. 
Smith was being asked for; here were traces of him) turning 
up in this most unexpected fashion, 

“Your grandpapa 2?” Lanswered, rather abruptly, — but he’s 
dead!” LT had answered without reflection, and was sorry for it 
immediately afterwards. She stood nearly a minute in the same 
position that she was in before, and then suddenly began to 
tremble to such an estent that PE thought she was going to have 
a nervous attack; I hastened to support her, for fear she 
should fall. She seemed to feel better in a few moments, and 
I could see that she was making superhuman efiorts to master 
her emotion, 

“Forgive me, forgive me, little one ; forgive me, my child ! 
1 told you too eudldlunly. perhaps it was not: your grandpapa 
after all. Poor fittle weman ; tell me whom you are looking for. - 
fs it the old man who used to live here ?” 

“Ves,” she murmured, with difficulty, and looking at me 
anxiously, 

Was his name Smith 2” 

Ty Ves.” 

Then Pm afraid it was indeed your grandpapa ; yes, he is 
dead; but you mustn ‘tery, little one! Tell me, why didn’t 
you come sooner? Where have you come from now? He 
was buried yesterday—he died quite suddenly. Are you his 
grand-daughter ?” 

She did not answer my rapid, incoherent questions ; but went 
back softly to the door, and glided ont without a w ord. Iw aS 
so astonished that I did nothing to retain her; but she 
stopped a moment on the threshold, and, turning — half 
towards me and half away, she askked— 

“Ts Azorka dead too?” 

“Yes, he’s dead too,” I said, surprised at the unexpected 
question. It seemed as though she supposed that the old dog 
must, of necessity, have died at the same time as his master. 
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Then she went out, and closed the door behind her. 

A moment after I darted out in pursuit, very angry with my- 
self tor allowing her to go. She had glided away so quietly 
that Thad not heard the door open—the outer door leading 
to the main staircase. . 

“She has not had time to get down yet,” I thought, and I 
stood and listened on the landing. But all was silence, there 
was no sound of any kind to be heard; the door of a lodging 
lower down was closed, and aguin silence prevailed. 

I ran down; the stair from my lodging down to the fourth 
story was a winding one, but thence to the bottom it was 
straight ; it was a dirty, dark, sombre, old staircase, one of those 
old-fashioned ones that one finds frequently in those large St. 
Petersburg houses which are divided tnto numerous small 
lodgings. At this time of the day, or night, the most absolute 
darkness prevailed ; I ran down to the fourth story, and then it 
struck me that somebody was there, close to me on the landing, 
hiding. I groped about looking for her, and sure enough there 
she was, with her ittle face hidden up against the wall, crying 
quietly. 

“Why are you frightened?” I asked her. “I’m afraid I 
startled you ; it was wrong of me. Your grandpapa spoke of 
you when he was dying, his last words were about you. ‘There 
are two books hevze, his no doubt. What is your naine ? 
Where do you live? He said you lived in the Sixth Line—” 

But 1 never finished my sentence. She gavea sudden cry, 
evidently drawn from her by the idea that I knew where she 
lived ; gave mea push back with her thin white hand, and 
rushed downstairs. I followed her. I heard the sound of her 
flying steps, it ceased suddenly, and when I reached the 
bottum she was gone. [went to the end of our street after 
her, but all in vain. “She’ll be hiding somewhere on the 
stairs,” I said to myself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


UDDENLY 1 brushed up against someone who was 
passing ; he was walking quickly with his head bent 
down, and was plunged in thought. My astonishment was 
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great when I recognised Ikménief. This was evidently an 
evening of unexpected encounters for me. Ikménief had 
been taken ill three days before, scriously ill, and suddenly | 
meet himin the street in this detestable weather ; and he a man. 
too, who never, or scarcely ever, went out of an evening, and 
who had become still more of a stay-at-home since Natasha 
went away. He seemed hike a man tired of his own company, 
who had gone out on purpose to exchange ideas with a friend, 
and appeared to be more than usually pleased to see me. 
He took my hand and pressed it warmly, and then drew me 
with him in the direction he was taking, and did not even ask 
me which way I was going. 

He had a hurried, impetuous air. ‘Where could he have 
been goingto?” Tthoughi. It was quite useless, worse than use- - 
less, to ask nim, beeause he had grown so irritable of late, and 
so apt to see offensive ailusion or insult in the most ordinary 
questions or remarks addressed to him. 

I looked at him stealthily. He had grown very thin, he was 
unshaven, snd there was a sickly look on his face; his hair, 
which had become quite grey, escaped from under his worn hat, 
and hung down over the collar of his old overcoat in long wisps 

I have already described the old man’s liability to fits of 
abscnee of mind. He would sometimes forget that he was 
alone in the room, and would begin talking and gesticulating 
with his hands. It was a painful sort of thing to witness. 

Where were you off to?” he asked. “I was just out on 
business,” he continued. ‘And how are you getting on; 
better ?” 

“Surely I ought to ask after your health,” I said. ‘ You were 
quite ill a day or two ago, and here you are up and out.” 

He did not reply, and did not even appear to have heard 
what I sa:d. 

“ How is Anna Andréevna?” I asked. 

*‘She’s all right, she’s all right, though she ¢s a little indis- 
posed, too. She is so dow, altogether low. She has often 
spoken about you, and wants to know why you never come to 
see us. TPerhaps you are on your way to our house now?” 
No? Iam keeping you, perhaps. Am [ taking you out of 
your way?” He said all this looking at me distrustfully. 

I hastened to assure him that I was just on my way to pay 
Anna Andreevna a visit, although I felt that this would make 
it too late for ma to go and see Natasha. 
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“That’s all right, that’s verv nice,” he said, evidently tran- 
quillised by my answer ; after which he was silent, and walked 
pensively on. 

“Yes, that’s very nice,” he repeated mechanically a few 
minutes later, as though waking up from a deep reverie. 
** Vania, dear boy,” he went on, ‘you have always been lkea 
son to us. God did not give us a son, but he sent you instead. 
I have always felt that, and so has my old wife ; and you have 
always been so respectful and gentle towards us both, Just like 
a good, dutiful son. God bless you for it, dear Vania. May He 
bless you and love you as we two old folks do.” His voice 
trembled as he spoke ; then he was silent for a minute. 

“ Have vou been il, Vania?” he went on, “Why have you 
been so long without coming to see us?” 

1 told him the story of old Smith, and explained that all 
this had prevented my coming. I added that I had been very 
near havine a serious illness, and that all the buscde I had been 
in had made it impossible for me to get to Vassili Ostrof (where 
he lived). I very nearly let out that t had been to see Natasha, 
in spite of all the illness and bustle which I had put forward 
by way of excuse a moment ago; but, luckily, I stopped 
inyself in time. 

‘Vhe story of Smith interested him very much. He followed 
my narrative with keen attention, When he heard that my new 
lodging was damp—a worse lodging even than my last one, and 
thai T paid six roubles a month for it, he flared up. He had 
hecome so irritable and impatient, his wife was the only person 
who could calin him in moments of anger, and sie did not 
always succeed of late. 

“There, it's that Hterature of yours,” he cried, with warmth, 
sls brought you to the garret, and it will take you to the 
graveyard. IT told you it would, I predicted it! What is 
b—— doing, reviewing as usual 2?” 

“ Dead of phthisis. Ethought I had told you some time ago !” 

“He's dead, is he? Dead ! of course, so it was sure to be ! 
Has he deft anything for his widow and children to live on? 
I think yeu said he was married. Why do these sort of people 
marry 2” 

“He did not leave a farthing,” I said. 

“There you are!” he cried, with so much irritation and ex- 
citement that we might have been discussing a near relation of 
his, or his ewn brother. 
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“You see, Vania, I told you it would end like this, Not 
lefta farthing! It’s easy enough to say that! Well, and his 
fame! He may have gained undying fame, but that won't 
satisfy their stemachs. And you, too, Vania, dear boy, I told 
you how it would be. I praise] you up, | know ; but [ felt all 
along how it would be. So he’s dead! And why shouldn't 
one die, after all. Life is very lovely, isn’t it ? this mortal 
habitation is so very delightful! Look there!” 

And, with an invoiuntary, abrupt gesture of the hand, he 
drew attention to the toggy street, bad!y lighted with lamps 
which were quite lost in the damp mist ; the dirty houses ; the 
wet stones of the pavement, shining in the lamplight; the miser- 
able looking passers by, sullen and drenehed with the rain ; 
the whole picture consistently crowned with the sombre St. 
Petersburg sky. that looked as though it had sucked itself full 
of Indian ink. 

We reached the open square. Before us towered, in the 
darkness, the statue of the Eniperor Nicholas, ghted up from 
behind by jets of gas; and further on, in the rear of the 
statue, rose the immense mass of the St. Tsaac’s Cathedral, 
which seemed to be shapeless, except where it gained a vague 
outline against the dark background of the sky. 

* You told me, Vania, that he was a good, generous, sympa- 
thetic, sensible, kind-hearted man, Now, let me tell you, all 
your sympathetic, kind-heaited fellows are like this ; all that they 
do is to multiply orphans—that’s what itis. Bah! one ought 
to be content to die ; ch? so one ought. Anything to get out 
of this. Go anywhere, even to Siberia ; it couldn't be worse. 
What do you want; little one?” he asked suddenly, seeing a 
little child on the pavement begging. 

She was a child, of seven or cight years old at most, 
dressed in tatters; her little stockingless feet were encased in 
old, torn slippers, and she tried hard to cover her poor little 
shivering body with the semblance of an old dress, quite shape- 
less, and evidently grown out of long ago. Her thin face, pale 
and sickly-locking, was turned towards us, and she was looking 
at us silently and anxiously, while she held out her little trem- 
bling hand, afraid of, and yet evidently resigned to, a refusal of 
the alms she sought. 

The old man, on secing her, was seized with such a fit of 
trembling, and turned round so quickly towards her, that he 
frightened her. She shivered, and moved a step furtherfromhim. 
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** Don't be afraid, little one,” he said. ‘* You want alms, do 
you? Wait a minute, then. Here!” 

And, trembling with emotion, he felt about in his pockets, 
and brought out two or three pieces of money ; however, when 
he had given it, it seemed too little to him, I suppose, for he 
pulled out his purse and gave her a rouble-note, which was all 
there was in it. 

‘“*May the Lord Jesus guard you, little one, and God’s angels 
protect you!” and with his trembling old hand he made the 
sign of the cross several times over the little beggar-maid ; 
but suddenly, observing that I was there, and that I was looking 
at him, he frowned, and went on, with long strides, down the 
street. 

‘Look you, Vania,” he said at last, after an angry pause, 
‘“f can’t bear to sze innocent little things like that starving in 
the streets, through the fault of their cursed fathers and mothers. 
And yet 1 don’t believe any mother would send a little child 
like that on such a miserable errand, unless she were herself 
hopelessly wretched; probably, she has several more little 
orphans stowed away in some corner. ‘lhis one ts the eldest, 
no doubt ; she herself—the old mother—is 11] ; and, well, they 
are not children of a prince, you see. ‘There are lots of 
children in the world, V:nia, who are not prince’s brats.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 

“You see, Vania,” he said, evidently rather embarrassed and 
confused, “you see [have promised my wife—or, I should say, 
we have decided, she and I—to adopt a little orphan girl, the 
first that happens to come across us; she must be poor, of 
course, and quite young. We are so dull, we two old people, 
living all aione like this ; but she has begun, now, to put diffi- 
culties in the way. Do talk to her about it, Vania. Pretend it's 
your own .dza, and that I had nothing to do with it. Reason 
with her, you understand. I’ve long wanted to ask you to do 
this for me, it's so painful for nie to do it myself, and why 
should 1, after all? What have I got to do with little orphan 
children? I have no need of any children ; it would only be 
for the sake cf hearing a child’s voice now and then, and just 
for the old wife, to distract her a little. But we shall never 
get home at this rate; lct’s take a droshky ; she’s probably 
waiting impaticitly,.”” 

It was halt-past seven when we arrived. 
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CHAPTER AIL 


SHE Hkimeniefs were very fond of each other ; long-existing 
custom had bound the old couple very close to one 
another. ‘I'his fact, however, did not prevent the old gentle- 
ian from being, at times, slightly undemonstrative in his 
manner towards his wife, amounting occasionally almost to 
rudeness. Some delicate, sensitive natures are full of a fine 
reserve, Which prevents their giving scope to the feelings which 
they entertain towards those they love—not only in public, but 
also, and perhaps even more so, in private. Such was old 
Ikménief in relation to his wife ; he esteemed and loved her, 
although she had nota single merit excepting that of being 
good, and although she knew nothing whatever, excepting how 
to love him, and although her love for him: was sometimes, out 
of pure simplicity, a little too demonstrative. 

Their affection for cach other had increased since Natasha's 
departure. The feeling that they were quite alone now weighed 
on them, and, in spite of moments when the old man was 
morose and low-spirited, they did not like leaving each other, 
and could not do so even for a few hours without pain and 
gricf. 

‘They seemed to have made a tacit agreement never to men- 
tion their daughter. he old mother did not dare even allude 
to her in the presence of her husband, although this reticence 
was most painful to herself. She had long since forgiven 
Natasha; and we had a sort of private convention that at each 
visit I should give her some news about her dear daughter, who 
was always present to her thoughts. She became ill if I kept 
her without news for any time; and when I brought her news, 
she interested herself in worrying every little detail out of me— 
questioning me in a feverish, excited manner. My report 
always soothed her. She nearly died of fright one day when 
Natdsha fell ill, and was as near as possible going to see her. 

‘There were days when she was wretchedly low, would weep, 
and call her daughter eve:," affectionate name she could think 
of, and would taik bitterly of her old husband. Then she 
would speak of cruelty and hardness of heart, in his presence, 
and even went so far as to hint that God would never pardon 
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those who could not themselves forgive others. Nearer than 
this to a direct allusion, she never dared go. 

At such moments the old man used to become sad and 
depressed. He frowned and said nothing, or else changed the 
subject, or at other times he got up and left us, and went to 
his own room, so that the old lady was at liberty to ease her 
sorrow in tears and lamentations. He used to leave us alone 
together whenever I came; indeed, he hardly gave himself 
time to greet ine before he was out of the room, so that I 
might be able to plunge straight into my story of Natasha and 
her doings for his old wife’s benefit. He did the same this 
evening, as usual. : 

‘Tam soaked,” he said, the moment we got in, “1 must go 
to my room fora short while ; sit down Vania, He'll tell you all 
about something what happened m connection with his new 
lodging,” he added to his wife. PH be back in a few minutes.” 

hfe left the room precipitately, with a sort of false shame to 
have allowed us to be in confidential communication about 
Natisha, and evidently feeling put out by his own want of 
firmness, and by his condescension. 

“'Phatv’s what he always does,” said poor Anna Andréevna, 
“and he knows quite well, the whole tine, that we see through 
it. Why should he dissemble with us so? fam not a stranger 
to hima. And my Natasha—he might forgive her, perhaps he 
would like to forgive her. God alone can read his thoughts. 
{ hear him crying at night, and yet when he is not alone he is 
marble; pride seems to get the enure mastery over him. ‘Tell 
me now, quick, where was he coming from?” 

“* f was just going to ask you the same question, 

 f was alarmed when I saw him go out on such an evening. 
Ife must have something very important—and yet, what conde 
he have to do?) Lam afraid, I daren’t ask him. | I live in 
perpetual day-dreams for her and him. 1 say to myself, -per- 
haps he has gone to see her; perhaps he has resolved to pardon 
her. Ue kyaws everything about her; even the latest details, 
low does he get his knowledge? [I cannot make it out. 
Yesterday and to-day he has been worrying himself about 
something. You don’t speak. Tlas anything happened yet 
down there? L have been waiting for you, as for the Messiah. 
‘Feil me now, does that scoundrel intend to abandon Natasha 2?” 

1 told her all I knew with the frankness which I always 
assumed for her ; 1 told her that there was something stirring 
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which looked rather like a rupture, and that there had been 
some rather more serious differences of opinion than heretofore, 
and that Natdsha had written, begging me to see her on this 
particular evening, so that, I added, I should not have come to 
see her (Madame Ikménief) to-night, but that her husband 
dragged me in. 

] explained to her that the situation had grown very critical. 
The prince had returned from a trip abroad and had taken his 
son seriously in hand, and the latter now seemed to have 
less aversion to his wife-designate, it was even said that he 
was beginning to fall in love with her. Natasha had written 
ina state of extreme agitation ; she had told me that this even- 
ing would decide everything. What did that mean? I had no 
idea ; but anyhow T must make a point of being with her at 
the hour appointed, and there was no time to lose. 

“Go, go, by all means, dear Vania. Yes, you must go un- 
doubtedly ; but take a cup of tea before he comes back, I wish 
they'd bring in the hot water. Matreona! let us have the tea- 
urn, quick. What a slow-coach the girl is! So that’s settled : 
you'll just take a cup of tea, and then make some excuse to 
him, and go; and come early to-morrow and tell me all abont 
it. Gracious heaven! if any new misfortune has happened to 
my darling! My husband knows every litde detail that goes 
on; | am sure of it. Te-day he isin a bad humour ; he has been 
cross with me and seelded me. After dinner he went into his 
room. to rest, nominally ; but I saw him, through the key-hole, 
praying on iis knees hefore the ikon.* After tea, instead of 
having his nap, as usual, he took his hat and went out. 1 did 
not dare ask him where he was going to, he would have begun 
scolding at me; he often does scold now-a-days—sometimes 
he flies out at Matreona, and sometimes at me. When he 
begins to shout at ime I always feel my limbs quake beneath 
me, and my heart seems to feel as though it were being torn 
out by the roots. Could you let me see what Natasha writes ?” 

I showed her the note. The poor old thing had a con- 
viction, which she cherished secretly deep down in her heart. 
It was that Aledsha—whom she never failed to refer to as that 
scoundrel, that heartless wretch, that idiot of a boy, and so on— 
would finish by marrying Natdsha, and that the old prince 
would give his consent to the union. 





* A picture of a eaint, generally painted on wood, and hung inthe corner of each 
toom in a Russian louse, 
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She had betrayed the existence of this idea before me on 
several occasions ; but she would not, for the v-orld, have put 
the thought into words in her husband’s presence. He would 
have cursed Natdsha, 1 think ; and would have banished her 
from his heart for ever from the moment he thought such a 
union possible. We all recognised this: that he was ever 
waiting for her, that his soul longed for her ; but that he would 
expect her to come alone, penitent, and having torn the very 
memory of her lover out of her heart—these were the absolute 
conditions of his pardon. ; 

“This miserable boy has no more character than heart; I 
have always said so,” said Anna Andréevna, ‘They have 
brought him up badly ; they’ve made a ne’er-do-weel of him. 
He is going to abandon her; I see it. What will become of 
the poor darling? and what can he have found so extra- 
ordinarily fascinating about this other girl? It’s astonishing ! 

“They say she is a charming girl,” I said; ‘and Natdsha 
herself says—” 

“Charming! You scribblers find every woman that comes 
hear you ¢urming! And if Natasha really says so, it-is pure 
nobility of soul on her part. She gives up everything to him; 
and how many times has he betrayed her—the scoundrel, the 
heartless viliaia that he is!) Iam simply appalled when I see 
the pride of some people. If only my old man would con- 
quer this resentment ; if he would pardon her, my darling! if 
he would bring her back to me, how I would kiss her, how I 
would gaze at the darling! ‘Tell me, is she very thin ?” 

Sheis, sather.” 

“Poor little victim! Oh, Vania, I am so unhappy; day 
and might £ do nothing but cry—I’ll tell you all about it 
another time; and a thousand times I have been on 
the point of begging him to forgive her, but my heart always 
fails me, when L reflect that he might get angry and curse her. 
‘Phat would be teo dreadful! God always chastises any child 
cursed by its parents. Constant quaking and trembling, that’s 
what my life is! and you, who grew up in our house, and 
never knew anything but kindness and caresses at our hands, 
how comes it that you can think her charming—this other 
woman? I know the real facts of the case. A relative of 
our Matreona is a servant at the prince’s house, and has told 
me all the ins and outs of the story. ‘The prince has had 
intimate acquaintance with a certain countess, who has long 
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tried to get him to marry her; but he has always managed to 
keep out of this marriage. ‘This countess had made herself 
disgracefully conspicuous by her way of behaving, even during 
her husband’s life; and when she became a widow she went 
abroad. The French and Italians had to look out for them- 
selves when she was among them. They say she had several 
barons hanging to her skirts over there, and that it was there 
she hooked the prince, Aledsha’s father. ‘The countess has a 
step-daughter, a child of her husband’s by a former marriage ; 
and, while the mother wasted her share of the fortune, the 
step-daughter’s two million roubles, which her father, a brandy 
monopolist, left her, went on increasing while the girl grew up. 

“They say that she has three millions now, and the old prince, 
who is no fooi, says to himself, ‘She shall marry Aledsha.’ 
He is not the sort of man to Iet such an opportunity escape. 
One of his relations, a count and a high functionary, quite 
agrees with him as to the expediency of the step. ‘Three 
millions!’ hesays. ‘It’s not a thing to be sneezed at. Go to the 
countess, and sce what she has to say.’ But the countess 
won't hear cf it, and fights hands and feet against it. She 
scems to be a very unprincipled woman, this countess, and a 
cool hand, too. She is not received in society here; she may 
be received abroad, but that’s quite a different thing. ‘Oh, 
dear, no!’ she says to the prince. ‘You shall marry me, if you 
like; but Aledsha is not going to marry my step-daughter.’ 
As for the girl, I hear she loves this step-mother, and obeys 
her, too, in everything ;. they say she’s an angel of sweetness. 
‘Countess,’ says the prince, ‘be calm; you have eaten up 
your fortune and are loaded with debt! If Aleosha marries 
your step-daughter, it will be a very well-assorted match. Your 
daughter is an innocent little thing, and my son is a great 
booby ; we'll take them under our tuition and manage their 
affairs for them, and you shall not want cash. But as for 
marrying you; what's the use of that?’ The prince is as sly 
as a fox. For six months the countess would not consent ;. 
but now they say that she and ae have been to Warsaw together 
for a trip, and have come back in perfect harmony as to the 
matter in dispute. J have it on first-rate authority.” 

All this was in strict conformity with what Aledsha had _ told 
me; swearing by all his saints that he would never marry for 
money. And now it seemed that the charms of this Catherine 
Feodorovna were seducing him! He was quite aware, too, that 
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the reports of his father’s intention to marry again were true 
enough, although the prince denied them so as not to irritate 
the countess just at present. Aledésha was very fond of his 
father, and believed in him like an oracle. 

“She is not a countess, you know-—this girl whom you were 
pleased to tell me was so charming,” continued the good old 
lady, still irritated with this word of praise which I had 
bestowed upon Aledsha’s betrothed. ‘Natasha would be a 
much better match for him; she is of noble blood—the old 
nobility, and the other girl is nothing higher than the daughter 
of a brandy-farmer. Yesterday evening—I forgot to tell you 
this—my husband was rummaging among our old papers and 
documents ; he had opened the old desk in which he keeps 
them. He was sitting there, very serious; I didn’t dare look at 
him, and he noticed that I didn't say anything, which made 
him cross, and he called me up to him and explained all about 
our genealogy. Well, you must know the Ikméniefs’ titles of 
nobility date from the reign of Ivan the Terrible, and the 
Shoumtloffs were known as early as the time of Alexis Michailo- 
vitch, We have all the documents in our possessionjand Karam- 
sine mentions us in his history. So you see, my dear boy, we 
are as good as our neighbours. 1 don’t quite understand why 
he took the trouble of explaining all this to me; probably he 
went through it all because he felt hurt at their contempt for 
Natasha, They cannot crow over ws for all that, except for their 
money! Flow this brigand of a prince runs after the money— 
the heartless, greedy villain that he is; everybody knows it! 
‘They say that he became a Jesuit at Warsaw, secretly sis it 
inliGe.” 

“All absurdity,” I replied, rather struck with the remark, 
however. Fut what did strike me as very strange was that 
Ikinenief had gone over his genealogical documents. 
Hte had never before this seemed to take any glory in his 
descent. 

“They are alla set of villains and monsters,” she went. on. 
“Now tell me, what does my darling do with herself? Is she 
very dull, does she cry much? Oh, its time for you to go and 
see her. Matreona! Matreona! What a maid thatis! Tell 
me, Vania, are they ever insolent to my little one ?” 

What could TI say?) She began crying again; and I asked 
her what was the new misfortune she had alluded to a few 
minutes before. 
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“Ah, my dear Vania, I am not at the end of my troubles 
yet,” she sobbed. “I had a gold locket with the portrait of 
my Natasha asa little child; she was cight years old then, 
the little darling! A wandering artist did it; he was a good 
portrait painter ; he represented her as Love, with pretty shiny 
hair, all curly, and a ttle muslin chemise on, which showed her 
dear little figure through. She was so pretty—so pretty that 
one could never look enough at her. I wanted him to puta 
pair of little wings on to the picture of her, a he wouldn’t. 
Well, dear, after all these troubles which we have had, I took 
this locket out of the case and wore it on my neck, with my 
cross, and I was dreadfully afraid that my husband would see 
it, for you know he has thrown away or burnt everything of 
hers that remained behind. [ could at least look at her 
portrait, and cry over it, and that was a comfort to me. When 
I was alone I used to talk to it. I used to bless it at night, 
before sleeping. I asked it questions, and it scemed to answer 
me. I was so glad that he knew nothing about it; and then, 
yesterday morning, the locket was gone! My heart froze when 
I saw that it was no longer there. I searched, and searched, 
and searched—lost, completely lost! Where could it have 
gone to? I've looked everywhere ; someone must have found 
it, but who could have found it, unless Matreona or Ae? And 
it was not Matreona. She would have given it back to me. 
“She is devoted to me, soul and body. Matreona! do bring 
that tea-urn. 

“Then I said to myself, “If Ae has found it, what will become of 
it?’ And Isatand moped and cried here, and could not stop my 
tears anyhow. As for him, he was kind and caressing, and he 
looked at me sadly, as though he knew well enough what I was 
crying about, and as though he was sorry forme. It was he who 
found the locket, and he has destroyed it ; he is quite capable 
of doing so when ke is angry, and now he is sorry that he did 
it. I cried all night about my locket. I'm sure this portends 
some new calamity. The fact is, I do nothing df weep ; and I 
have been waiting and longing to see you, dear, good Vania, as 
though you were an angel of God come to comfort my poor 
old heart.” 

She sobbed, and went on: “I wanted to ask you something 
more. Did he tell you that he wanted to adopt a little girl?” 

“Yes, he did speak about it. He said that you and he had 
decided upon it.” 
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“I don’t dream of any such thing, my dear hoy ; it would only 
remind me of our grief. Unless I can have my Natdsha, I want 
nobody. I have only had one daughter, and I will not have 
“another. Where did he get such an idea from? Perhaps he 

thinks that it would console me, because he sees that I cry a 
good deal; or, does he want to banish the memory of his 
daughter utterly from his heart, by attaching himself to another 
child? Did the talk to you about me? Was he cross and 
- moody? Hush ! here he comes. You can tell me another time ; 

and above a!l don’t forget to come to-morrow.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


7 
KMENIEF came in. He scrutinised us closely as he sat 
down. 

“And the tea-urn,” he asked. “* Why haven't they brought 
bee 

“It's just coming, just coming, dear,” Anna Andréevna 
hastened to reply. 

Matreona no sooner saw Ikmémef than she appeared with 
the tea-urn, just as though she had waited for him-before she 
would bring it. She was an old servant, tried and devoted, but 
he most inveterate old grumbler in the world. 

‘Hm ! it’s not very pleasant to come in soaked ; and some 
people don’t zwzsh to get one’s tea ready for one,” growled the - 
old min. 

His wife looked at me significantly. Ikménief hated this sort 
of private eye-signalling ; and, although he pretended not to be 
noticing, his expression showed that he had observed the look 
she gave me. 

‘fT was out on business, VAnia,” he said, quite suddenly, 
“Tels a shameful thing ; Tam kosing my case all down the line. 
Ihave got no proofs, you see; f ought to have some papers 
which T can’t get hold of. ‘The enquiry was made unjustly, and 
iva partial way. Ah!” 

Hie wis talking about the lawsuit. Not knowing what to 
say, I held my peace, while he stared at me defiantly. 
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Bah!” he cried suddenly, as though irritated by our silence, 
“the sooner the better! They can condemn me as much as 
they like, but they can’t make mea dishonest man. My 
conscience is on my side. Let them condemn me as much as 
they like. At least, it will be the end of it. When they have 
ruined me, they will leave me in peace. I shall let everything 
go, and move to Siberia.” 

“(ood heavens ! TViere does he want to go to ; why so far 
off?” the eld lady could not help crying. 

“What do we gain by being nearer here?” he replied 
rudely, and as if he thought that he had been given his cue. 

“Well, there are people—” Anna Andréeyna began, looking 
at me very anxiously. 

“What sort of people?” cried the old man, looking at us 
angrily, one after the other, ‘thieves, calumniators, and Judases ? 
There are plenty of them everywhere, you nceedn’t be afraid. 
However, if you don’t wish to go with me, you can stay. I 
don’t force you to go.” 

“But, Nicholas, my dear,” said the poor old woman, “ why 
should 1 stay without you; you know that I haven't a soul 
besides yeu in the world.” She became much confused, and 
looked at me entreatingly, as though begging for help ; but 
the old man was irritated, anything and everything angered 
him just now; there was no use in saying anything to Aim, 

“ Calm yourse!f, Anna Andréevna,” I said. “Its not half so 
bad in Siberia as people think. Should any misfortune over- 
take you, so that you are obliged to sell your property, Nicholas 
Sergéevitch’s idea is a capital one. He would easily find a 
good place in Siberia, and—” 

© There, that’s what I call sense! That's just as I think, 
I shall leave everything and be off 1” 

“Well, I never expected that of you,” cried poor Anna - 
Andréeyna, clasping her hands in despair. *‘ Nor of you, Vania, 
cither ; you have never had anything but kindness from us, 
and now you—” 

Well, and what else are we to do? What are we to Jive 
on here? Think of that a little! Our money is all spent, we 
are at our last copecks ! Perhaps you would advise me to go 
to the prince, Peter Alexandrovitch, and beg his pardon.” 

On hearing the prince’s name the good old lady began to 
tremble with fear, her spoon slipped out of her hand and fell - 
into the saucer with a loud clatter. 
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“That’s a very good idea,” continued Ikménief, hugging 
himself with a mischievous joy. ‘ What do you think, Vania? 
Don’t you think I'd better go to him? Why should I set out 
for Siberia? | must get myself nicely dressed to-morrow, and 
trimmed and curled ; Anna Andréevna shall find a clean shirt 
for me—one wants that to pay a visit to such a great man, 
[tl buy a pair of gloves, so as to be in the most correct fashion, 
and VH go thus into the presence of his high mightiness. 
‘My lord,’ (I! say, ‘ your excellency ! my benefactor, my father ! 
pardon and pity! Give me a bit of bread! L have a wife and 
children—small children ?? 

“Is that the way to do it, Anna Andréevna? Is that what you 
wish me to do?” 

“YT don’t wish anything of the sort, my dear, All I did 
was to speak— foolishiy, without thinking ; that’s all. Forgive 
me if L pained you; but don’t scold me, dear,” she said, 
piteously. 

I am cettain that his heart was rent at.sight of the tears and 
alarm of his poor old wife, and that he suffered as much as, 
and perhaps more than she did; but he was beside himself. 
One ofien sees this in kind and nervous natures. In spite of 
all their kindness of heart, they allow chemselves, sometimes, 
to be carried away so far as to find enjoyment in their 
moments of atiliction and anger, which av7Z out at all costs, 
even in giving offence to some perfectly innocent being, and 
especially to those nearest and dearest to them, 

Women very often feel the need of imagining themselves 
miserable or offended, when neither misery nor offence exists. 
Many men resemble women in this peculiarity, and men who 
are decidedly wot of weak character, Old Ikménief felt the 
need of quarrelling, although he himself suffered in hatching 
the quarrel. 

‘The idea struck me at this moment, that he might really 
have made. some sert of attempt of the nature suspected by 
Anna Andréevna. Perhaps God had put a good thought into 
his head, and he had set out to go and see Natasha, but had 
changed his mind on the way, or something or other had 
diverted him from his purpose ; and he returned home irritated, 
wounded, ashamed of his late sentiment, and looking about 
for someone on whom he might vent the anger which his own 
weakness had aroused, and choosing precisely that person who, 
he suspected, held the same views. 
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Perhaps, when desiring to forgive his daughter, he had 
pictured to himself very accurately the cestasy of joy into 
which his forgiveness of Natdsha would throw the poor old 
mother; and therefore, in face of a check, she was naturally 
the first to sutfer by it. 

However, ne was touched just now to see her trembling 
there befere him, and frightened at his violence. Tle was 
ashamed of his anger, and for an instant he restrained him- 
self. We were all silent. [ avoided catching his cye. But 
the peace was avery short one. ‘The storm had to burst. An 
explosion of some kind was absolutely necessary. Perhaps it 
would be a curse. 

Look here,” he said to me, suddenly; “I would rather 
not have dune it, and Iam sorry to be obliged to do it; but 
the time is come when IT must explain myself openly—without 
any beating about the bush—as every honest man should, you 
understand. I aim very glad you are here, because I am 
golg tu say out loud, and in your presence, so that efhers 
may heir and take a note of it, that all this nonsense, this 
crying, and these sighings and lamentations, are beginning to 
pall upon me. What I tore out of my heart, lacerating myself 
and bleeding to death, almost, in the process, will never have 
place there again, What I have said, I will do. = Tam talking 
of what happened six months ago, you understand ; and I do 
so thus plainly so that you should have no excuse for misun- 
derstanding the sense of my words.” 

He said this turning his bloodshot eyes on me and avoid- 
ing the looks of his frightened wife. 

“T want to have no more of these absurdities. What makes 
me wild ts that some people take me fora fool and a coward, 
and attribute to me weakness and baseness which are not in 
my nature; the fact is, they think I am mad with gricf. It’s 
absurd. 1 have uprooted all my old sentiments out of my 
heart. I have forgotten them. ‘The. memory of them does 
not exist, so faras Tam concerned. It’s gone, gone ; I have 
forgotten it.” 

He rose up and banged his fist on the table. 

“Oh, Nicholas Sergéevitch, do have some pity on Anna 
Andréevna,” I cried indignantly. See what a state you have 
brought her to,” but it was pouring oil on to the fire. 

“Pity 1” he cried trembling with rage, ‘‘ has she any for me? 
No, no! No pity when plots are being hatched at my own 
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fireside against me, and in favour of a depraved daughter, who 
deserves every kind of punishment and curse that can be 
inflicted upon her.” 

“Oh, Nicholas, dear Nicholas, don’t curse her! anything, 
anything tut that; don’t curse your daughter, Nicholas!” cried 
the poor mother, 

—T do curse her,” repeated the old man speaking louder and 
louder, “ I curse her, because I, | whoam the sinned against, the 
offended, the outraged, am expected to go and ask pardon of 
this cursed girl, Oh, yes, that’s what it amounts to! ‘That's 
what Iam tormented to do day and night in my own house, by 
these eryings and moanings and lamentations and silly allusions, 
It is thought to soften my heart in that way, and to make me 
pitiful. Look here, Vania, look here !” he went on, dragging out 
of his pocket, hurriedly and with trembling fingers, a bundle of 
papers, “ these are the copies of my lawsuit papers, the result 
of them is that Iam a swindler and a thief, and that 1 robbed 
my benefactor. “I am dishonourcd, 1 am disgraced, and_ all 
because of fer; wait, look here, look!” and he threw the 
papers about over the table. 

In his frenzy he seized everything that there was to seize in 
his pocket, and suddenly something noisy and heavy fell on 
tothe table. Anna Andréevna gave a cry. It was the lost 
locket. 

I could hardly believe my cyes. The old man blushed to 
the roots of his hair and shook all over. His wife stood before 
him with hands clasped together, and a supplicating expression 
on her face. Her eyes wore a happy radiant look of hope. 
‘This blushing and confusion ef the old man, what did it signify ? 

It meant that she was not mistaken in her idea that he 
sull loved his daughter. She knew now how the locket had 
disappeared. She understood now that he had found it and 
rejoiced to find it, and, perhaps, trembling with joyous excite- 
ment had hidden it away somewhere about him, safe from all 
other eyes ; that alone, somewhere or other, he had gazed at 
his beloved daughter’s face, gazed and gazed very likely, and 
could not gaze enough! ‘That, perhaps, he had shut him- 
self up, as she, the poor mother, had done, and, out of hearing 
of every ene, had talked to his dear Natdsha’s portrait, and 
invented imaginary replies ; and that at night he had very likely 
soothed his poor old tormented and tortured heart by caressing 
and kissing the ear imege, his breast heaving with sobs, and 
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that instead of curses, he had heaped forgiveness and a father’s 
blessing on her whom he professed to loathe and to curse 
before others. 

“My dear old husband,” cried Anna Andréevna, “so you 
do love ner still!” she could not contain herself any longer, 
although he had cursed Natisha in his fury a moment before. 

But no sooner did he hear her words than a wild rage lit up 
his eyes. [le caught up the -locket, threw it violently to tre 
ground, and stamped on it with his foot. 

“T curse you, 1 curse you,” he cried hoarsely, “for ever, 
yes, fOr CvCr 

“Ver, her! my Natasha, my darling girl!” shricked the old 
woman, “her little face—he is crushing it underfoot, underfoot, 
the tyrant! Unfeeling monster! Demon of pride that you 
are!” 

Ikménief no sooner heard his wife’s ery than he paused ; he 
was sorry for what he had done. Catching up the locket, he 
rushed out of the room, but, before he had taken two steps, he 
fell on his knees, and seizing the arm of a sofa which stood 
near him, bowed his old head upon it, as if his strength were 
utterly spent. 

He sobbed like a child, like a woman ; his sobs tightened 
his breast to suffocation, as though they would burst his heart 
strings. ‘he apparently hard-hearted old man had suddenly 
become weaker than any child. Ah mel he didn’t look like 
cursing now! He was not ashamed of showing his affection for 
‘is daughter before us now; and, in a sudden transport of 
love, he covered the ijittle portrait-face with countless kisses, 
the portrait which, but a moment before, he had trampled be- 
neath his feet. All the tenderness, all the love which he felt 
for his daughter, so long kept under, had now burst forth with 
irresistible strength, and the violence of the transport had 
quite overcome him. 

“Forgive her, forgive her!” cried the old mother, sobbing— 
she had bent over him, and was embracing him,—“ oh ! forgive 
her, and bring her back to her own home; and God, in His 
dreadful judgment day, will remember your mercy and for- 
giveness.” 


“Nol no! never, I ever will,’ he said, in a hoarse, broken 
voice, “never, never |” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GOT to Natdsha’s rather late—ten o'clock. She was living 

then onthe Fonténka, by the Seménofski Bridge, ina large, 
dirty-looking house, belonging to one Kolutushkino, on the 
fourth storey. W hen she first left her home, she and Aleosha 
had occupied a very nice set of apartments, not very large, 
but prettily furnished and very conveniently situated, on the 
third storey of a house, on the Litéynaya; but the resources 
of the young prince very soon failed. 


He did not become a music-master, but he began to borrow 


money, and ran-heavily into debt, comparatively speaking ; he 
wanted money to decorate the rooms, and for presents for 
Natdsha, who had protested, scolded him, even cried about it. 
‘The kind-hearted Algodsha very often w ould ponder for a week as 
to what he could get to please her, and how he was to raise 
the wind for it, thoroughly enjoying the anticipation, and some- 
times telling me, gleefully, long before the day, all about what 
he was going to give her, ard so on; but he used to be con- 
siderably discouraged by her scolding and tears, so that he 
was sorry he had spent the money; and the result of all his 
pleasurable anticipations was that they quarrelled and scolded 
over the presents which he had so looked forward to giving 
her. But, besides this, Aledsha spent a good deal of moncy 
quietly, that Nati&sha knew nothing about. lis old school- 
fellows ted him astray ; he would make violent love to some 
Josephine or Mina, and all the same he loved Natisha through 
itall. Wut his love seemed to have an clement of torture in 
it; he used to come to me very often—out of sorts, and low 
in spirits—and swear that he was not worth Natdsha’s little 
finger; that he was a vile, useless wretch ; and that he did not 
understand, and was quite unworthy of her. And he was 
venerally right, too, for they were a very badly assorted couple. 
He alwayss felt like a child before her, and she always treated 
him as a boy, 

He used to tell me of his many youthful escapades, and beg 
me, with tears. to say nothing about them to Natisha; but 
when he started off with me—he always insisted on my going 
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with him, imagining that [ could protect him somehow from 
the scolding he expected, and protesting that he didn’t dare 
look Natisha in the face, alone, after his sins—repentant and 
frightened, to see Natdsha and confess, the girl always knew 
what was the matter at the first glance. 

She was always particularly jealous, and yet she invariably 
forgave him these freaks of his. ‘This is what usually happened 
in these cases; Aledsha came in and began to talk to her ina 
shamefaced sort of way, looking sheepishly tender and gazing 
into her cyes ; she immediately knew by these signs that he 
had been guilty of something or other, but never betrayed her 
knowledge, never cross-questioned him, or asked him anything 
inconvenient to answer—on the contrary, she redoubled her 
caresses and tender looks and words, and grew lively and 
radiant, It was not a case of deceit on her part; she was not 
playing a game with kim; oh, dear no, but it seemed to be an 
everlasting joy and satisfaction to this sweet nature to pity and 
pardon, 

Of course, there was never anything particularly serious the 
matter—some girl or other was always at the bottom of it, and 
AMledsha, when he saw Natasha’s kindness and readiness to for- 
give, invariably plunged headlong into a voluntary confession, 
unable to contain himself any longer, and dying to “relieve 
his soul’ as he called it, and to be ‘as we were before” to 
each other. On receiving Natdsha’s forgiveness he would 
burst out into a transport of joy, very often crying for happiness 
in his tenderness towards Natisha, and kissed and embraced 
her in his ecstasy. After this reconciliation he used always to 
develop the wiidest spirits, and would tell all about his love 
passages with Josephine, or whoever it might be, as candidly 
as possible, making a joke of it, laughing and chuckling alter- 
nately, blessing and kissing Natasha, as happy and simple as 
any chiid ; and so the evening passed happily and gaily after all. 

When he had spent all his money, Aledsha began to sell 
various things ; at Natasha's instigation they took a small and 
cheap lodging on the Fontdnka, but the sale of his property 
went on, and Natasha had even to part with some of her clothes, 
and was obliged to look out for work. When Aledsha heard 
this he was im despair, he cursed himself, declared that he 
loathed himself, but did nothing whatever to improve matters. 
At the moment of which Iam speaking, even the proceeds of 
these sales of clothes, and so on, had been spent, and there 
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was nothing left them but what could be made by needlework, 
which was uncommonly little. 

From the first moment of their setting up an establishment 
together, Aleésha had had a dreadful quarrel with his father. 
The prince's intention to marry his son to Katherine was at 
that time in an embryo condition, but the prince was keenly 
anxious to bring about this, his pet project, and did his utmost 
to inake Aledsha i ingratiate himself with the girl, bullying him 
with argunents and threats. Hlowever, the project was defeated, 
at first, by the opposition of the countess, as we have seen, so 
that the prince decided to ignore Aledsha’s connection with 
Natisha for the time, feeling pretty sure that the flighty and 
weak-minded boy would very soon cool and forget all about her. 

As for the question of the possibility of Aledsha marrying 
Natiisha, the prince hardly gave himself a thought about it 
until the last moment 3 and as for the young people, they put 
off the marriage until they should be enabled to get the prince 
to give a formal consent, or, in a couple of “words, ‘until 
better times. Natasha, howe-er, did not seem to care to talk 
about itatall. Aledsha gave me to understand privately that 
his father was in reality rather pleased with the present state of 
affairs, he liked to think of the state of feeling of the [kméniefs 
under the circumstances. He made a show of recording his 
displeasure periodically, and cut down Aleosha’s already scanty 
allowance (he was always very close-fisted with his son), and 
threatened to deprive him of it altogether ; but soon after this 
he went off to Poland to see the countess who had affairs there 
to look after, although never ceasing to wish and work for 
Aledsha’s marriage with Katherine. 

Aleosha was certainly rather young to be married, but then 
the countcss’s step-daughter was so delightfully rich, he really 
could not miss sucha chance! He hit upon a plan, before long, 
to push matiers in the direction he wished, and soon rumours 
began to get about that Aleosha was engaged. At this time the 
prince had just come back from Poland, and received his son 
kindly, but was disagreeably surprised at the persistence of his 
love for Natasha; he became suspicious and alarmed, and 
sternly ordered Aledsha to break with her, but immediately 
afterwards thought of a much better plan, and took the boy 
away with him to see the countess. 

Katherine, who was almost a child, was a very sweet. girl. 
She possessed the kindest of hearts, was very clever, and of an 
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affectionate disposition. ‘The prince thought that the six 
months of Aledsha’s passion for Natisha must now make them- 
selves felt—she had no longer the charm of novelty for him— 
and that he would probably look at Katherine now with very 
different eyes, and with far more favour than half a year 
before 

‘The prinee was right. Aledsha was decidedly taken with 
the girl Taaay add that the prince now became wonderfully 
polite and kind towards his son; he did not, however, say a 
word about allowing him any more money. — Aleosha knew very 
well that the prince was only hiding his inflexible and invinci- 
ble resolve beneath his charm of manner, and chafed and 
resisted ; but his opposition was very much modified since he 
had begun to see Katherine every day. 

I knew that on this particular day of which T write, Natasha 
had not seen a sign of him for five days. He had not been 
near her. Gn my way to her house from the Ikmeéniefs’ I 
thought over the matter and wondered what she could have 
specially to say to ime; I was anxious about it. The light 
was burning in her window; I saw it a long way off. We 
had long had an agreement that she was to put a hight in the 
window if she urgently required to see me about anything ; 
so that I could at any time tell—for I passed her window nearly 
every night, —by the unusual light there, whether I was wanted, 
and if she were waiting up for me. Lately the poor girl's 
candle was very often there. 





CRIAPTER XV. 


FOUND) Natdsha alone; she was walking slowly up and 
downthe room, with her hands folded over her breast, 
deep in thought. The tea-urn was hissing on the table, it 
had been got ready for me a long time before I came; she 
said nothing, but smiled and pressed my hand. Her face 
was pale, and had an expression of suffering upon it. There 
was a painful suggestion of endurance and resignation in her 
smile, but it was tender, too; and her large blue open eyes 
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seemed iarger than they had been before, and her hair looked 
thicker. Probably all this was the effect of illness and of 
her dreadfui thinness. ; 

“1 really thought you were not coming,” she said, giving me 
her hand again, “1 was very near sending Mavra_ to enquire 
about you; | thought you might be ill again.” 

“Oh, no, ’m not ill,” I said. “DT have been delayed ; I'll 
tell you all about it afterwards, Now tell me, Natasha, what 
is it, What has happened 2?” 

“Nothing,” she said, pretending to be surprised at the 
question, “why should anything have happened ? ” 

“Why, you wrote to me; you wrote yesterday and asked me 
tocome round, You specially begged me to come ata certain 
Moment ; not a minute earlier or later you said. ‘Phat doesn’t 
sound like an ordinary invitation to tea.” 

“Oh yes, f forgot. You sce f expected Aem yesterday.” - 

“Flasn't he been yes?” T asked. 

“No,” she said, and paused; then she continued, “and I 
Was thinking that if he doesu’t come I must talk things over 
with you.” 

* Jd you expect him to-day ?” 

“No; he goes “dere in the evenings ?” 

“You dont mean to say that you think he'll not come any 
more afall?” 

‘OF course he will,” she answered, and looked at me, as it 
seemed, with more than her usual seriousness. She did not 
like the rapidity with which my questions followed one another. 

We said nothing more then, but walked up and down the 
room together without a word. Atlast she smiled and went on— 

“Vve been waiting for you a long time, Vania ; and do you 
know how f have been amusing inyself? TP have been walking 
about here feading poetry the whole evening. Do you 
remenber that poem about— 

“The sledge-bells rang upon the road.’ 

“We read it together once ; don’t you know it? It goes on 

about — 
* The voice of my poet, my love— 
When will he come with his sledge-bells 
Clanging: along the road ? 
When will he come to rest 
Tfere on my breast ?’ 
—and so on. 
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“Tsn’t it a pretty picture, Vania? I can imagine the very 
house, in any village (ours down there, for instance), and the 
‘samovar’ hissing on the table. The house that I see is one of 
those new huts (don’t you remember) made of rough teams 
not even boarded over. Then there’s another picture (don’t 
you recollect) where her poet comes driving along with his 
bells clanging sadly, and finds no one at her window to 
meet him? ft all seems so life-like to me; so sad and yet so 
pretty.” 

She stopped, as though attacked with a sudden spasm of 
the throat, but she went on after a minute— 

“ Pear old Vania,” she said, and paused again as if she had 
forgotten what she meant to say, and we continued our march 
up and down the room together. 

The little lamp was burning before the “ikon” in the corner. 
I forgot to mention that Natasha had not been so particular 
with regard to her religious cbservances lately as before, and 
she did not like talking abovt these matters, 

“Ts it a holiday to-morrow?” Fasked. “You have your 
lamp burning.” 

“No,” she said curtly, and changed the subject. 

“Sit down, Vania,” she added ; “have some tea. You haven't 
had tea yet, have you ? ” 

“Ves, Ehave had tea, Natasha, but Ict’s sitdown by all means,” 

“Where have you come from just now?” she asked me. 

“Krom them,” Lsaid. We always referred to her old home 
as “ thetr house.” 

“From them? Tellme all about it, quick ; were you invited 
or did you drop in ?” 

She deluged me with questions ; her face was paler than 
ever with agitation. 

I told her all the particulars of my mecting with her father ; 
my conversation with her mother ; the eptsoce of the locket. 
I told her every detail, and of every minute shade and 
expression of her parents’ voices. 1 never concealed anything 
from her. ‘To-day she listened with intensity of interest, 
catching every word I spoke almost before it left my mouth ; - 
the tears were sparkling in her eyes. The episode of the 
locket agitated her dreadfully. 

Stop, stop,” she cried, several times interrupting my story. 
“Stop, Vania, tell me every hing they said; tell me a//, a//, in 
detail. Yon don’t give m2_nearly cnough particulars.” 
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I went over the whole of it two or three times, answering 
dozens of. questions each time. 

“And do you really think he was coming here?” she asked 
at last. eas 

“T can't tell, Natasha, I daren’t form an opinion ; that he is 
iniserable without you, and still loves you, is very certain. But 
that he was on his way to see you, that—” 

“And he kissed the locket, did he?” she interrupted. 
“What did he say when he kissed it?” 

“ It was only a series of disjointed words,” I said. ‘‘ He called 
you all sorts of endearing names—called you to him.” 

© Called ne?” 

US 

She wept softly. : 

* My poor darlings,” she said, and after a moment she adced, 
‘Tam not surprised if he docs know all about my affairs. 
Ife knows all about the prince’s movements, too.” 

“ Natasha,” I said firmly, “let’s go to him.” 

“When?” she said, getting a httle pale, and half rising from 
her chair. Ske seemed to think IT meant af once. 

‘No, no, Vania,” she added, putting her hands on both my 
shoulders, andl laughing hoarsely. “No, no, my good boy, you 
always talk like that, but you had better drop the subject.” 

“But my dear Natasha,” | cried in despair, “surely you don’t 
mean to go on like this for ever? Surely you are not so fatally 
proud that you can’t take the first step towards reconciliation ? 
[t’s your turn to make a move, you are bound to do it. Per- 
haps your father is only waiting for this to forgive you all. He 
is your father, he loves you; respect his pride, Natdsha, it is 
just and natural. You ought to do this ; it is your plain duty. 
Only try, and he will forgive you unconditionally.” 

“ Unconditionally !) ‘That’s quite impossible, Vania. Don’t 
reproach me needlessly, dear triend. Believe me, I think of 
this matter Gay and night. I don’t think a day has passed 
since I deserted them that [have not thought it allover. Why, 


Y have spoken to you about it dozens of times. You must 


Anow it is impossible.” 

NEM. try, ateallavents.” 

“No, my friend, [ can’t; if I did I should only irritate him 
more against me. You can't recall the past. We shall never 
be able to recall those happy childish days which I passed with 
them. If my father were to forgive me and take me bick, he 
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would not know me now. He loved me, but the thing he 
loved was a girl, a big child ; he used to delight in my childish 
simplicity. When he caressed me he would pat my head just 
as he did when T was a seven-year-old child, and when sitting 
on his knee PF used to sing him over my little nursery rhymes. 
From my earliest childhood until the last day T spent at home 
he used always to come to my bedside and bless me at night. 
A month or se before all these troubles began he bought me 
some earrings (it was a great secret, but T knew all about. it), 
and he was as happy as a child over it, thinking how pleased I 
would be to get his present ; and how angry he grew with every- 
one near, especially myself, when he found out that I knew he 
hac the earrings for mel ‘Three days before my departure he | 
noticed that I was rather sad, and immediately became quite 
ill with melancholy himself. And, what do you think ? he 
actually wanted tc take me to the theatre to cheer me up, and 
got the tickets teo. TL assure you he really thought to cure me of 
my sorrow by taking me to the theatre! He knew and loved 
a little child, and could not bring himsetf to realize that this 
child would ever grow up to beawoman. It never struck 
him. So that if L were to go home again now, he would simply 
not know me. 

“Tf he pardoned me,” Natdsha continued, “whom would he 
be meeting when IT came home 2? Not me, for I am not the 
same person, | am not a child at all now: I have lived 
through too much. Even if he were to like me, he would 
always be teealling the past, and complaining and getting 
angry because I was not the same as [used to be, because I 
was no longer a child. Old things always attract more than 
new, and yet it is painful to recall the past. Oh, but the past 
is very dear, Vania!’ she cricd, suddenly; and with this 
exclamation, which seemed to tear tts way out of her heart, 
leaving a track of pain, she paused. 

“All this is quite true, Natasha,” I said; “but the outcome 
of it is that he must make your acquaintance over again, 
and learn to love you onee more. Of course, he zet/7 learn to 
love you again. You surely don't suppose that he, 4e—a man 
like that, with sucha heart as he has—will not take the trouble 
to study and understand you anew.” 

“Qh, Vaiaia, don’t be unreasonable! There is nothing to 
understand in me more than in other people. It was not that 
I was speaking about. You sce, a father’s love is very jealous. 
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He is offended that all this began without him and finished 
without him. I mean my affair with Aledsha. He knew 
nothing of it ; he did not observe its growth. He knows that 
he had no foreboding of all this, and the unhappy result of 
our love—my flight—is laid down by him to my mean secrecy. 
I never came for his advice from the very first, nor did I after 
wards confess to hima single phase of my heart’s growth in 
love. On the contrary, I kept it all to myself, and hid every- 
thing from him ; and I assure you, Viinia, this secrecy on my 
part is what has offended him far more than these results of 
my love—I mean, my desertion of hin’ and my mother, and 
the fact that I gave up everything for the sake of my lover. 
ITadmit that he would probably receive me like a father, 
tenderly and affectionately ; but the seeds of animosity would 
still be there. The second or third day there would be signs 
of unpleasantness, and quarrelling would follow. So that 
forgiveness, unconditional forgiveness, cannot exist. 

“Of course, Iam ready to tell him, and to tell him with 
perfect sincerity, that I realize from the very depths of my heart 
how much f have offended, and how sadly guilty Lam before him. 
And though it be torture to me,” she continued, “to 
explain to him, supposing he docs not wish to understand it, 
what all this Shappiness’ with Aledsha has cost me, and what 
my own sufferings have been and are ; still, 1 will sink the pain 
it must be to me to tell him all about it. I will bear any- 
thing. But even ths won't be enough for him. He will 
require indemnification of a kind which it is impossible to give 
him. He will want me to curse my past, to curse Aledsha, 
and to repent in dust and ashes my love for him. He will 
require of me to undo the last half-year, and blot it out of our 
lives, Which is impossible. I will not curse anyone, and I 
cannot repent. What happened, happened, and it can’t be 
helped. No, no, Vania; it really cannot be done. ‘The time 
has not come yet.” . 

“When will the time come, then?” TI asked. 

‘Ol, rdomt know, Vinita,” she: saidy -°bl can't tell We 
must build up our new happiness on some new foundation. 
We must purchase it with new torments. | Suffering wipes out 
everything. Oh, Vania, what a deal of pain there is in the 
world Sees | 

! was sdent and looked at her thoughtfully, LE suppose, for 
she said— 
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“Why do you look at me like that, Aleédsha—T mean, 
Vania?” she corrected herself, and laughed at her mistake. 

“Well, To am looking at your smile, Natiisha,” I said. 
“Where did you get it from? You used not to have that 
kind of smile.” 

“Why, what is there in my smile?” 

“Some of your old simplicity still lingers in it,” T answered. 
“Dut now when you smile it always seems to me that, at the 
same moment, you iust feel a sharp twinge at your heart. 
You have got thinner, Natasha, lately, and your hair seems to 
have grown thicker; is it so? What is that dress you have got 
on? Surely it was made for you while you were with “em, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Flow you do love me still, Vania l” she said, looking 
tenderly at me. “Now tell me how you are getting on. 
What are you doing ?” 

“ Nothing new,” [ said. “Tm still writing that novel; but 
it’s a dreadful business. It doesn't get on as it ought, my 
Inspiration is taking a rest; and yet | have to send a certain 
number of chapters to the navae by a fixed day. IL am 
thinking of abandonines the novel, and going in for something 
light and craceful, something without a scrap of gloom about 
it, absolutely, not a tear to be shed, you know! Everybody is 
to be jolly and happy in it.” 

“You poor old fellow, how you do have to work! And 
what about Smith 2?” 

“Why, Smith’s dead long ago!” 

“Hasn't he appeared to you? Tam serious, Vania. You 
are ill, you know, and your nerves are unstrung, you might 
easily see visions. I thought of that when you told me all 
about how it was you took your present lodgings. Is your room 
still damp; it’s a nasty room, isn’t it?” 

“Yes ; something did happen to-night, by-the-bye, I'll tell 
you about it afterwards.” 

She did not hear me; she was sitting in a brown study. 

J don’t understand,” she went on,“ how I ever could have left 
them then,” she said at last. ‘I was fearfully excited, it was 
fever,” she added, looking at me with an expression which 
showed that she did not expect me to answer. If I had answered 
she would not have heard me. 

“Vania,” she said, ‘‘I asked you to come to-night on purpose.” 

What is it?” I enquired. 
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* Tam leaving him,” she whispered. I could hardly hear 
her voice. 

“ Have you parted, or are you guing to part?” T asked. 

“ This way of living niust be put an end to,” she cried, “and 
I sent for you to lay before you all, everything that has hap- 
pened lately, and which I have hidden from you up to now.” 

She always began like this, but as a rule I found that all the 
secrets to be divulged were things of which she had informed 
me already, long ago. 

“Oh, Natdsha,” I blurted out, “I have heard all this a thou- 
sand times! Of course you can’t go on living together, your 
union is 4 very curious one indeed ; there is not a single inch of 
common ground between you. But, have you the needful 
strength 2?” 

“My dear Vania,” she said, “up to the present I had nothing 
but projects, but now my mind is quite made up. I love him 
boundlessly, eternally ; but all the same, Iam his first enemy. 
Tam wrecking his future. I must free him! He cannot 
marry me, he is not strong enough to oppose his father. 1 
don’t want to bind him, and Iam glad he has fallen in love 
with the bride chosen for him, it will be easier for him to part 
with me. [see my duty; if I love him I ought to sacrifice 
everything to him, to show and prove my love, oughtn’t 1? 
Isn’t that my duty ?” 

“But you don’t, you never dd coerce him in any way !” 

“No, I never do, I shall be exactly the same to him always. 
If he were to come into the room this moment I should be 
just the same as usual; but 1] want to find a way to make it 
less difficult for him to part with me without feeling ashamed 
of himself. That’s what bothers me; help me, Vania; suggest 
something.” 

There is but one royal road to that point,” I said.“ You 
must cease to love him, and love somebody else instead. And 
yet that would fail too. You know the man's character. He 
has not been near you for five days. Assume that he has 
deserted you. All that you have to do is to write to him, and 
say that you leave him of your own accord, and he'll trot back 
to you!” 

“Why do you dislike him so, Vania ?” 

6c J ! » 

“Ves, you! you! You are his enemy, secretly and openly 
You can’t talk about him without a tone of vengeance in you 
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words. I have noticed a thousand times that your chief satis- 
faction is to vilify and blacken his character. Yes, vilify—I’m 
telling you the plain truth about it.” 

“If you have told me so a thousand times, Natdsha, surely 
you need not tell me so any more. Let’s change the subject.” 

“T should like to move into another lodging,” she went on 
after a pause. ‘‘ Now don’t be angry, Vania.” 

“Hell come just the same to another lodging. I’m not 
anyty,” I said. 

“ Love is strong. Hisnew love may keep him away ; if he 
did come back to me it would only be for a minute ; don’t you 
think so?” . 

“JT don’t know, Natdsha, really. He is not a man whose 
actions can be counted upon in any circumstances ; he 
seems to want to marry the other girl and to go on loving you. 
This seems quite a possible state of things to him.” 

“Tf I knew for certain that he loved her 1 would decide at 
once, Vania, don’t deceive me! Do you know anything that 
you don’t wish to tell me, or not?” She looked at me anxiously 
and searchingly. 

“IT don’t know anything, my dear friend,” I said ; “ I give you 
my word, nothing. 1 have always been perfectly candid with 
you. But this is what I think. Perhaps Aledsha is not nearly 
so much in love with the countess’s step-daughter as we 
suppose, so that—” 

“You think so, Vania! Oh! if I only knew that for certain. 
If I could but see him now, just for a minute, and look into his 
face, I should know all about it ata glance. But he is not 
here, he docs not come !” 

“But do you expect him, Natasha ?” 

“No, he is with Aer. I know it, for I sent to find out. Oh, 
how I should like to see Acr, too! Look here, Vania, is it im- 
possible for me to see her? Couldn't I manage to mect her 
somewhere? What do you think ?” She waited anxiously to 
hear what I would say. 

‘Oh, yes ; you could see her, of course! But it’s not much 
use seeing her only.” 

“Oh, yes, even that would satisfy me for the present. I 
could guess the rest. Listen, V4nia! I’ve grown so stupid 
lately. I walk up and down here, up and down, and think and 
think, always alone. My head goes buzzing round and round, 
and I always feel so heavy. But, listen! I thought of this: 
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Couldn't you make her acquaintance, Vania? Why, the 
countess praised your book; you said so yourself. You go to 
Prince R ’s evenings now and then, don’t you? she goes 
there too. Get yourself introduced to her there, then you 
could come and tell me all about her.” 

“Dear old Natdsha, we'll talk of all this by-and-bye 
meanwhile Hsten to me. Do you seriously think that you are 
strong encugh to bear parting with Aleésha ? Look at your- 
self now. Vo you think you are calm at this moment ?” 

“1 can bear it,” she said, hardly audibly, ‘it’s all for his sake, 
my whole life is forhim. But do you know, Vania, what I 
can’t bear to think of is that he is with her now; that he has 
forgotiea me, and is sitting by her, laughing and tellingstories 
(you know his way) justas he has sat and chatted here dozens 
of times. He is looking straight into her eyes; he always 
looks at one like that, and not a thought of me enters his 
head—of me, sitting here like this with you.” She oe at 
me despairingly. 


“But, Natdsha,” I said, “you were saying only a minute 
ago that—” 

“Let us break with each other simultancously,” she cut in. 
“T could bear that and bless him for it ; but, oh ! Vania, it’s very 
hard when he forgets me like this first. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
what a muddle the whole thing 1s. I can’t ‘make myself out ; 
in theory, I know so well what T ought to do, but in practice 
it always comes out quite different. What's going to become 
ofine? 

“Calm yourself, Natasha.” I entreated her. 

“Five days, five days!” she went on, “sleeping, or waking, 
or dreaming, it’s always about him, and him, and him. 1 ‘ll 
tell you what, Vania, let’s go there; take me there, quick !” 

“Oh, Natasha, do be calm!” I cried. 

“No, no,” she insisted, ‘let’s go! I’ve waited a long time 
for you, Vania. Theee days Pve thought of this ; that was what 
I wrote to you for. You eveh? to take me there, you ought not 
to refuse me this, Vania; 1 have waited for you so long—three 
days! There's a party there to-night ; and he’s there, come !” 

She was like one in a delirium. Just then there was a 
noise in the hall outside; Mavra seemed to be arguing with 
someone 

“Stop, Natasha,” I said ; “who's that ? Listen!” She listened 
with a sort of incredulous smile, but suddenly grew ashy pale. 
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“Good heavens! who's there?’ she asked, scarcely audibly. 

She tried to detain me, but I passed her and went into the 
hall to speak to Mavra. 

Sure enough, there was Master Aledsha! He was asking 
Mavra something, and she scemed to want to prevent him 
coming In, 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?” she was saying to Aleodsha ; “and, pray, 
what are you going to find to say for yourself?” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of anybody; I’m = going in,” said 
Aledsna, looking rather confused in spite of his boast. 
_‘*HHollo!” he said, seeing me. “ Well, this zs luck to find 
you here 1” 

“Ttlere I am, you see,” he went on; “but look here, how 
shall I—” He hesitated. 

“Go straight in,” [ said; ‘what are you afraid of 2” 

“Tm not amaid of anything, I assure you,” he said, ‘be. 
cause Lam not to biame. You think Iam to blame ; oh, very 
well, you'll soon see when I justify myself. Natasha!” he 
continued, “can I come in?” 

Hie had put on a kind of assumed courage and stood at 
the closed door. 

No one answered. 

“What's the matter?” he said, and pushing the door open, 
he timidly glanced round the room ; nobody was to be seen. 

Suddenly he caught sight of her between the cupboard and 
the window. She stood there as though hiding, neither alive 
nor dead. 

When I think of this little scene, I can scarcely help laugh- 
ing, even now; Aledsha quietly and carefully came up near 
her and stopped. 

‘Natasha !” he said, “whatis it? How d’ye do, Natdsha 2?” 

“Why,” she said, ‘‘ I'm quite well.” 

She spoke with the greatest agitation, and looked just as. 
though she were the guilty party. 

‘“ Have—have some tea ?”’ 

“Oh, Natasha!” Aledsha cried, puzzled out of his wits, 
‘IT dare say you are convinced that I am to blame, but L am 
not; 1am as innocent as a babe. Look here, listen! I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

“Why, why | what’s the use?” sobbed Natasha, “shake hands, 
and there’s an end of the rnatter, as usual.’’ 

She came out of her corner now, and a ruby blush began 
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to creep over her checks ; she looked down at the ground as 
though afraid to raise her eyes to Aledsha. 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried Aledsha, in a state of frenzy, 
“if only I were guilty I should never look her in the face 
again. But look here, look here!” turning to me, “ she thinks 
I am in fault; everything is against me, certainly, all the 
visible evidence is against me; I haven't been near her for five 
days ; rumours reach her that I am with the girl they want me 
to marry, and yet she forgives me. ‘Shake hands,’ she says, 
‘and it’s all over!’ Natasha, my darling, my angel! Natdsha, 
believe me, I am innocent. “I am not guilty; on the 
contrary.” 

“Yes, but you ought to be ¢here now; you are invited there 
to-night. What are you doing here? What's the time 2?” 

“Haif-pastten. I have been there, but I shammed ill and got 
away, and that’s the first time these five days that I’ve been 
free—that I could get out of their clutches and come to you, 
Natésha, ‘That is, 1 could have come before, but I didn’t, on 
purpose ; why? you shall know directly, Vl tell you all; [have 
come here on purpose to tell you all about everything, but I 
give you my word solemnly, this time Iam as innocent as a 
baby; 1 really am,” : 

Natasha raised her head and lookedat him. His answering 
look was so frank, his expression was so happy, so honest, and so 
bright, that it was a downright impossibility to doubt him. I 
thought they would fly to each others’ arms, as they usually did 
on these occasions, but Natasha, as though overcome with her 
joy, had Jet her head fall on her breast, and was crying quietly. 

Aleosha could not stand that. He threw himself at her feet, 
he kissed her bands, her feet; he behaved like a lunatic 
gereraily,  £ pushed a chair towards her and she sat down; 
her limbs were all of a tremble. 


PART II. 
CHADIER 1. 


MINUTE ortwo after this we were all laughing like 
mad things. 

“Oh, d Iet me get on with my story,” Aleésha shouted, 
overtopping all the laughter with his sonorous voice. 

“They think it's just as usual this time, and that ’'ve come 
here with some cock-and-bull story to stick into them. I tell 
you I’ve got a story of thrilling interest. Now then, are you 
ever going to stop?” he shouted. He was evidently most 
anxious to tel! us his story. One could see by the boy's face 
that he had important news, but his absurdly dignified look 
made Natasha laugh, and I couldn't help laughing with her ; 
and the angrier Aledsha got the more we laughed. Aledsha's 
comical indignation, and then his childish despair, brought us 
to that stage where anybody need but raise a finger and one 
quakes with laughter. Mavra had come out of the kitchen, 
and was staring at us with a melancholy face. She was dis- 
appointed that Aleosha had not got a good headwashing from 
Natasha, as she had hoped he would, and that we all: seemed 
so jolly together, instead of scolding one another. 

At last Natasha saw that our mirth was offending Alcosha, 
and stopped laughing. “ Wiat do you want to tell us about ?” 
she asked. 

“Shall I bring in the tea-urn?” asked Mavra, looking at 
Aleosha without much respect in her eyes. 

“Oh ! go out, go away, Mavra!” he said, motioning her to 
the door. 

“Pm going to tell you everything,” he went on, ‘all that 
has been, is, and is going to be, because I know all about it. 
I see you want to know, my dears, where I have been these 
five days. ‘That's just what I want to tell you, and you won't 
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let me. Well, in the first place, Natdsha, I’ve been deceiving 
you the whoie time, and long before this, too, and that’s the 
chief point of the whole thing.” 

“ Deceiving me!” 

‘Yes, deceiving you, fora whole month, before my father 
came home ;, but now the time has come for perfect candour. 
About 2 month before my father came home I got a tremendous 
letter fom hira, and told neither of you anything about it. In 
this letter he told me straight out and simply, and so solemnly 
that I was really quite alarmed, that everything was quite 
arranged about my wedding; that my fancée was perfection, 
that, of course, I was not in the least worthy of her, but that I 
must marry her all the same. And in order to prepare myself 
for her, the first thing I must do was to clear my head of all 
the nonsense I had got into it, and so on. We all know what 
the ‘nonsense’ meant, eh! Well, this letter IL kept mum—all 
to myself.” 

“You did nothing of the sort,” said Natdsha, cutting in. 
““That’s a pretty cool assertion! Why, you told us every word 
of it. I can even remember what a good boy you became just 
then, and how tender you were to me, and never left me for a 
minute, just as !f you had been naughty, and you told us every 
scrap of the letter, bit by bit.” 

““Tmpossible ! Anyhow, I didn’t tell you the chief news in 
it. Of course, you may have guessed it, that’s your affair, but 
I know i never let it out, and I suffered in’ stifling it down, 
I can tell you.” 

“My dear Aledsha,” I said, “I remember you talking it all 
over with us, and telling us all about it.” 

_ “Of course you did,” said Natésha. ‘So no more boasting. 
Even Mavra remembers your letting out about the letter.” 

“Ch, well! oh, well! perhaps I did tell you something about 
it; yes, 1 remember there was something of the sort,” Aledsha 
explained, ‘‘ but the fone of the letter, that’s what was the chief 
point, the fone.” 

“Well, what about the fuze?” asked Natdsha. 

“ Look here, Natiisha, you go on as if the whole thing were 
a joke. Don't make a joke of it; it’s serious enough, | assure 
you. I knew F dropped my hands when 1 got that letter. 
Never had my father spoken to me like that before. It was, 


You shall do as I wish, if the whole town comes down about 
our ears for it’ —that sort of tone.” 
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“Well, go on, why nad you to conceal it from me ?” 

“Why, so as not to frighten you. I hoped it would all right 
itself. Well, after this letter, as soon as my father arrived, all 
my troubles began. 1 prepared to answer him firmly, clearly, 
and scriously, but sotaehow it did not come off. He never 
even asked me a word about it, the sly old fellow ; in fact, he 
went on as though the whole thing was settled, and as if there 
never was or could be such a thing as a difference of opinion 
between him and myself. He grew so kind and nice to me, I 
was quite surprised. You know, Vania, he is an uncommonly 
clever man is ray father. He has read everything and knows 
everything. You have only to look at him once, and he knows 
every thought in your head, hke his own. I suppose that is 
why he has been called Jesuitical. Natasha doesn’t like my 
singing his praises. There, don’t be angry, Natasha. ‘Then 
again, he used to give me no moncy, and yesterday he gave 
me some. Natasha, my angel, our poverty is over! Look 
here! All that he had skimped me of before, as a punish- 
ment—all the last halt-year’s allowance, paid up in full! Look 
what a jolly lot! I haver’t counted it up yet. Mavra, look 
what a lot of money! No more need to pawn our spoons and 
studs now, Mavra.” 

He pulled a thick bundle of notes out of his pocket, fifteen 
hundred roubles, and threw it on the table. 

Mavra stared at the money in amazement. Natdsha hurried 
him on with his story. “ Well,” Aledsha went on, “I thought 
to myself; what am I to do now? How am I to go against 
him? Now, I take my oath, and you may hoth of yeu be 
witnesses, that if he had been nasty ‘to me, instead of kind, as 
he was, 1 shouldn’t have thought twice about it. I should 
simply have told him ‘No! I don’t want to marry the girl. I 
am a grown up man, and I won’t do it, and there’s an end of 
the matter. I assure you I should have stuck up to him. But, 
as things were, what was I to say to him? Don’t blame mc ; 
I see you are looking dissatisfied, Natdsha. Why do you two 
exchange glances like that? I see you think I was caught at 
once, and that there isn’t ascrap of firmness about me. I 
have got firmness, as it happens, and a good deal more of it 
than you suppose, and the proof of it is that I said to myself: 
My duty is to tell my father everything. And, what’s more, I 


went and told him, too, every word, and he heard me 
out.” 
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“But what did you tell him?” asked Natdsha, looking 

anxious. 
_ “Why, that J did not want any faacée, that I had my own— 
you, you know! ‘That is, I haven’t exactly told him quite this, 
up to now, but I’ve prepared his mind for it, and I’m going to 
tell him all about it to-morrow ; Pve decided on that, Well, 
first I told him that it is a shameful and. dishonourable thing 
to marry for money; and that it is all humbug to consider 
ourselves aristocrats (I was very frank with him you see), and 
that I was proud to be like everyone clse, and didn’t want 
to be considered different. 1] spoke with warmth and fire, 
and rather astonished myself. I proved to him, from his own 
point of view, that we were a very poor sort of princes.” 

“We are princes,” I said, “but only by birth. Wealth is 
the principal and most princely thing, and we haven’t got it. 
The prince among princes now is Rothschild. Society hadn't 
heard much about us,” I said, tora long while. My grand- 
father had spent all we possessed as a fainily, and it was no 
thanks to him that we were not ploughmen, as some born 
princes have become in this country. 1 proved to him with 
the greatest eloquence that we have nothing to keep up. He 
didn’t contradict me, but just sugeested that I had better call 
on the Count Nainsky again all the same, and that I must do 
the dutiful tomy godmother, Princess K., because she can push 
me oninthe w orid. All this was just a ‘gentle hint that when 
you and I tellin love with each other, Natisha, I threw over 
all these good people, that this was the effect of your influence, 
in fact. tle has not referred to you directly though ; indeed 
he evidently avoids doing so. We are both as cunning as 
foxes, and we fie in wait for cach other, and entrap cach other 
grandly. ‘Phere’ll be some fun yet!” 

“Oh, Aleosha, what a child you are; do go on. Tow did 
it all end? tellus. What did he decide? that’s the principal 
point !” 

“Oh, goodness knows, one can't make out what he has 
decided upon. (As for my being a child, Fam far from it). 
He hasn't decided anything—that’s where we are, and he 
only suniled at all ny arguincnts, but his smite Was a kind 
one, as if he piticd me. 'T quite agree with you,’ he told 
me, ‘but come along to Count Nainsky’ s, and mind you 
don’t talk like this ¢Here; [understand you, you know, but 
perhaps acy wouldi’t” I don’t think they quite understand Aim 
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either, and they are angry about something or other. [ hardly 
know how it is, but people don’t seem to like my father. 
Count Nainsky was as haughty as possible with me, when 1 
first went, but I have played my cards so cunningly that he 
is as fond of me as he can be now.” 

~ “Look here, Aledsha,” cried Natdsha, impatiently, “ do stick 
to the point. I thought you were going to tell us something 
that concerns ouiselves, not all about your counts and 
countesses. What have I to do with your counts ?” 

“Well, after calling at the count’s, I went with my father to 
sce the princess, my godmother, who is very old and very deaf, 
and very fond cf little dogs, of which she has a whole collec- 
tion. In spite of her infirmities, the old lady is very great in 
society, even the superb Count Nainsky is at her beck and call. 
Well, on the way to her house I laid a plan of operations, and 
what do you think I founded my plan upon? Why, on the 
fact that little dogs are all very fond of me. They are, really ; 
whether it’s some magnetism in me, or because I'm very fond 
of them and ali animals, I don’t know. — By-the-bye, talking of 
magnetism, Natasha, I haven’t told you yet how we raised 
spirits the other day. I was at a medium’s; I assure you, 
Vania, if was most interesting and astonishing ; I called up 
Julius Cosar.” 

| “Good heavens! Why Julius Cesar of all people ?” cried 
Natasha, laughing. 

“Why not Julius Cosar? What are you laughing at?” 

S\Woll se whatdidojitius: Cusarisay-? @ 

“He did’nt say anything. I took hold of a pencil and it 
ran about cver a bit Lf paper and wrote of itself, and they 
told me it was Julius Cesar writing. I didn’t believe that.” 

“Well, let’s hear abcut the princess.” 

“TI was going to tell you all abont it when you interrupted 
me. .We got to the house, and I began my tactics by playing 
with Mimy. Mimy isa nasty little, old, ugly lapdog, snarly 
and snappy too, and as obstinate as a pig. The princess is 
wild about her; she loves her so. I think they were born 
about the same year. Well, I began by stuffing Mimy with 
sweets, and in about ten minutes I taught her to hold out her 
paw, which they had failed to do all their lives. The princess 
went into cestasies ; she almost cried for joy. ‘Mimy, Mimy, 

. Mimy, she can give you her paw!’ Somebody came to call. 
Mimy can give a pawl My = godson here taucht her. 


fy: 


Count Nainsky came in. ‘Mimy can give a pawl’ She 
looked at :me with a tenderness that threatened weeping on 
my shoulder. Oh, the kindest old woman, I’m sorry for her! 

“ Well,” he continued, ‘I made another move. She hada 
snuff-box with a portrait, on the lid, of herself as a bride about 
sixty years ago. She knocked this snuff-box over, and I ran 
and picked it up. ‘Oh, what a Joze/y picture,’ I said. ‘ What 
ideal beauty.’ After ¢Aa/, my dear friends, I can tell you I was 
all there. It was, where had I been to school? and, what 
houses did I go to? and what pretty hair 1 had; and, oh 
gracious, how the old lady did kecp it up! 1 was pretty smart, 
too, and made her laugh, and told her funny stories. She 
loves that sort of thing. She shook her old finger at me ; but 
laughed hike anything. When I went away she kissed me, and 
made the sign of the cross over me, and told me to come up 
everyday and make her laugh. Count Nainsky pressed my 
hand, and Ilcoked at me with his oily eyes. He was pleased 
with me; and as for my father, honest and upright and 
honourable as he is, I assure you he nearly cried for joy when 
we two got home. He embraced me, and opened his heart to” 
me about careers, and money, and marriage, and that sort of 
thing; but I didn’t understand much of what he was driving 
at. It was then he gave me this money. 

*'To-mozrow {am off to the old princess’s again,” he con- 
tinued without an instant’s pause, ‘ but my father is the most 
honourabie of men, Natasha, and you must not misjudge him 
because he wants to separate us; because you see he Is blinded. 
He wants those millions of theirs, and you haven't got any 
millions. It’s for me he wants them, and for me alone; and 
itis only his ignorance of you that makes him unjust to you. 
All fathers wish for their sons’ happiness, and it is not his 
fault if he thinks that w/4oxs constitute happiness. ‘They are 
all like this; his class. }'rom one point of view he is perfectly 
right, f wanted to come and tell you all this as .soon as 
possible, Natdisha, because I’m afraid you are prejudiced 
against him ; and no wonder. ! don’t blame you, you know.” 

“Then is this all? Is this career that the princess is going 
to make for you all the result of your arch cunning ?” asked 
Nutidisha. 

“Of course not. What an idea, ‘This is only the beginning, 
Why, 1 get hold of the princess simply in order to have my 
father in my hands. My real history hasn’t even begun yet.” 
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“Well, go on with your story.” 

“To-day a very strange thing happened, and to this moment 
I am quite amazed at it,” Aleosha went on. ‘I must tell you 
that though my father and the countess have quite decided 
upon my marriage, still there has been no official engagement, 
and ifwe broke it al! off this moment there would be no scandal. 
Count Nainsky is the only man who knows about it, but he is 
a sort of relative and guardian. Besides, though Katia and I 
have hecome great friends during the last fortnight, still we had 
never said a word until this evening about the future, that 1s, 
about marriage, and—well, about love. Then again, the 
princess has to be asked her consent, for they expect all 
sorts of things from her protection—showers of gold, and all 
that kind of thing. What sfe thinks about it, the zor/d will 
think ; ske is so influential. They want me to go into 
society, and all that; principally the countess, Kitia’s step- 
mother ; she is very keen on this. 

“You see, I believe the princess won’t receive the countess 
as yet,” Aledsha explained; “probably on account of those 
little affairs of hers abroad ; and as the princess doesn’t, others 
don't either; and that’s why the countess, who was against my 
marriage at first, has come round. It would be a connecting 
link between her and society, you see. So she was as pleased 
as possible with my success at the princess’s to-day. But all 
that’s detail. “The principal thing is this: I knew Kitia last 
year, of course ; but 1 was a mere boy then, and knew nothing 
about women ; therefore I didn’t see much in her—” 

“In fact,” Natasha cut in, “you loved me better than her 
then, and so you didn’t sce so much of her, but now—” 

‘‘ Not another word, Natdsha !” cricd Aledsha, hotly. “ You 
are quite mistaken. You injure me. I won’t condescend to 
contradict you, but listen further, and you shall see for your- 
self. Oh, if you only knew Katia! such a dear, kind, gentle, 
open heart, itis. But you shall hear all about it. All you 
have to do is to listen to me. A couple of weeks ago, when 
they arrived, and my father took me to see them, I began to 
study the girl systematically. I observed that she was study- 
ing me, too. This interested me in her all the more, and put 
me on my mettle ; and then, of course, I had my own par- 
ticular reasons for getting to know her; my father’s letter, in 
fact. Sothat I went in for studying her thoroughly. Well, 
I'm not going to go into ecstasies over her, but I will just say 
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this: she is the one brilliant exception to her whole circle; 
such a beautiful nature she has, such a firm, right-minded 
character, so strong in her own righteousness and purity of 
soul, that I am just like a little boy before her, hke a younger 
brother ; although she is only seventeen years old after all. 

“TJ noticed, too, that she has a sort of secret melancholy 
about her,” he went on. ‘She is so very quiet, hardly speaks 
a word at home, as though she were frightened, and is always 
thinking about something. She always seems to be afraid 
ef my father, and doesn't love her step-mother. 1 -guessed 
that much. The old countess pretends that her step-daughter 
is as fond of her as can be, for some reason or other. But it’s 
ull nonsense. She obeys her, of course; but that’s all. Well, 
afew days ago I determined, having completed my study of 
the girl’s character, to take the step I thought ‘right, and this 
evenings IT took it. ‘Phat is, to tell Katia everything! ‘To con- 
fess the whole thing, range her on our side, and finish the 
matter off once for all.” 

* TIow! Fell her what? Confess what?” Natasha asked, 
anxiously. 

“Everything, everything,” Aledsha replied.  “ And’ what's 
more, thank God that E was inspired to do it. Listen, now, 
listen. Four days ago 1 deternined to keep away from you 
while 1 finished off this business. If IT had been with you 1 
should have vacillated the whole time, and never should have 
made up my mind. But, being alone, and steadying my 
nerves every minute to be brave and do my duty, I zeus 
brave, and did it. 1 determined to come back to you with a 
result, and I have come back with a result.” 

“What, what! Do tell us all about it quicker!” 

“Very ‘simple, the whole thing. 1 just went bravely up to 
her, and frankly—but wait a bit, I must first tell you one thing 
which surprised me very much. My father gota letter this morn- 
ing. I was just coming into the room, and he was standing with 
the letter in his hands, evidently quite surprised by its contents. 
Suddenly he began walking about, and then commenced 
laughing like mad; he was clearly delighted about something, 
and when I went in he spoke to me like one in a dream, then 
suddenly broke off, and told me to be quick and get ready to 
vo off to Kata’s with him. Pretty early in the day, for a visit, 
wasn’t it? You know, Natasha, there wasn't a party there 
to-day, as you said; you must have been misinformed,” 
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“Oh, Aledsha, do go on. Tell me what you told Katia.” 

“Well, luckily, we had a whole hour to ourselves, she and I. 
I just told her that they might betroth us as much as they liked, 
but that we could never be married, that I felt the greatest 
sympathy for her, and that she alone could save me ; and then 
I told her everything. Would you believe it, Natasha, she had 
not known a zor about us, you and me, not one word. You 
should have seen how she was affected by my story, At 
first she seemed frightened and became very pale. 1 told her 
all our history, how you left your home and everything for me, 
how we are all alone, and how we get worried all round, and 
how we both came to her now (1 spoke as from you too, 
Natasha), and entreated her to be on our side, and simply to 
go to her step-mother and tell her that she refused to marry 
ne. I said this was our only hope, and the only way we could 
be saved. She listened so kindly and sympathetically—how 
lovely her eyes looked just then! I think her whole soul was in 
them; they are blue, you know. She thanked me for trusting 
her, and promised her help; and then began to ask all about 
you, and said she would like to know you, and asked me to tell 
you that she loves yon already like a sister, and that you must 
love her as a sister; and as soon as she heard that I had not 
seen you for five days she drove me away to see you,” 

Natasha was touched. 

“And you could tell us all that trash about the princess and 
Mimy with ¢4¢s behind untold! Oh, Aledosha, Aledsha, what 
a child you are ! and was Kiitia quite lively and happy when 
she gave you up? Did she seem to be indifferent ?” 

Ves, she was glad of the opportunity to doa genercus action ; 
Dut she cried all the same. She loves me too, you know, Natasha. 
She admitted that she had begun to love me, that she never 
saw anyone, and that she had long liked me. She liked me 
specially because all about her there was nothing but cunning 
and lying, and I scemed to her to be an honest and candid 
sort of fellow. At last she. got up and said, ‘ Well, God help 
you, Aledsha— and didn't finish her sentence, but burst into 
tears and went out. We agreed that to-morrow she is to tell 
her step-mothcr that she will not marry me, and that Iam to tell 
my father equally formally and plainiy all about it. She 
pitched into me for not telling him before, an ‘honest man 
need not be afraid of anything,’ she said. 

She is such a dear, good girl,” Aledsha resumcd with feeling. 
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“She doesn’t like my father, she says he is too cunning, and 
isa money hunter. I defended him, but I couldn’t convince 
her. If I don’t succeed with my father’ to-morrow, then we 
both agreed I must go to the princess (my godmother) for 
protection. If she ison our side not one of them will dare say 
a word against us. We gave each other our word to be like 
brother and sister. Oh, Natisha, if you only knew her and her 
history, how unhappy she is in that set of hers, and how she 
hates ital; she didn’t tell me right out, but £ could see it by 
various hints she dropped. My beautiful Natasha! how she 
would love you if she saw you, and what a good heart she has. 
You are born to be sisters, you and she. IT should like just to 
vet you together and then stand aside and revel in love for 
both of you. You mustn’t misunderstand’ me, Natasha, you 
don’t mind my talking about her? IT like talking about her to 
you, aad abet you to her; you know well enough I love you 
best—you are my all!” 

She looked at him caressingly, but with a sort of sadness 
in hereyes; his words soothed and yet tormented her, somehow. 

“T began to like her more than a fortnight ago,” he went 
on; “1 used to go there every night you know, and come home 
and think of you both, and compare you together.” 

“And which of us gained by the comparison?” asked 
Natisha similing. 

Sometimes one and sometimes the other, but you always 
triumphed over her in the end, Whenever F speak to her | 
fecl myself getting better and more generous somehow, and 
more manly and noble. Well, well! to-morrow will decide 
everyting.” 

“Aren't you sorry for her? Why, you said yourself that 
she loved you; you noticed it!” 

“Wes, Tam very sorry, Natasha, but we'll all three love each 
other, and then—” 

“And then good-bye!” said Natdsha softly,.as though to 
herself. 

Aledsha looked at her enquiringly, but just at this point our 
conversation was interrupted most unexpectedly. In the 
kitchen, which was entrance hall and everything in this lodging, 
there was a sound as of somebody coming in, a minute after 
Mavra put her head in and proceeded to beckon Aledsha out. 

“ Somebody wants to speak to you,” she said in a mysterious 
whisper. 
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“Who can want me here?” said Aledsha, looking at us with 
a bewildered air, “I shall go and see.” ; 

In the kitchen was the old prince’s liveried valet. It 
appeared that the prince had passed Natasha’s lodging on his 
way home in his carnage, and had stopped to enquire whether 
Aledsha was in there. “Phe valet went away, 

“ How strange it is!” said Aledsha, looking very uncom- 
fortable. He never did this before; whatever does it 
mean ?” 

Natdsha looked anxious too. At last Mavra opened the 
door again. 

“The prince is coming in,” she whispered hurriedly, and 
promptly pepped back. again. 

Natasha grew pale and stood up ; her eyes seemed to become 
brighter. She leant lightly against the table and stared at the 
door through which the prince was about to enter, an uninvited 
guest. 

“ Natdsha, don’t be afraid, you are with me, he shall not 
bully you,” said Aledsha, looking frightened but not losing his 
head. 

The door opened, and on the threshold appeared the old 
prince Valkofski ta froprid persona. 


CHAPTER TI, 


|- E glanced keenly at us, but in that first glance it was 

impossible to deteet whether he came as a friend ora 
foe. However, let me describe him. He specially struck me 
this evening, though I had seen him before. 

The prince was a man of forty-five, not more, with regular 
and very handsome features, whose expression changed with 
every variety and turn of circumstance, but changed not as 
expressions usually change; his look went direct from the 
very height of benevolence or pleasure to the extreme depth 
of surliness or anger, changing like a flash, as though some 
spring or wire were pulled. His face was a regular oval and 
tanned a brownish coiour, his teeth were splendid, his lips thin, 
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and mouth small; he had a well chiselled nose, rather long, 


anég beautifully pencilled nostrils, a high forehead, without a 


sinvie wrinkle on it, and large grey eyes. All this ought to 
have made him a handsome man, and yet his face did not 
leave a pleasant impression, 

The face was an unpleasant one because the expression 
never seemed to be its own ; it always appeared as though put 
on—borrowed ; and one felt a sort of conviction that it must 
be Impossitle to Bet at the man’s sea/ expression. Observing hing 
still more closely, you soon began to see beneath his perpetual 
mask o samething cunning and wicked, and éafensely egotistical. 
But what especially claimed one’s attention was his splendid 
open erey eyes. ‘They alone seemed to refuse to yield invari- 
able subservience to his will; and when he wanted to look al- 
together kind and benevolent they would emit rays of mixed 
import; so that in his soft and benevolent looks one could 
detect glances betraying suspicion, harshness and mischief. 

He was fairly tall, well put together, rather thin, and always 
looked anuch younger than he really was. His ears, hands, 
and fect were beautiully shaped; this was his family inheritance. 
His clothes were always ‘perfect, and he had several of the 
ways of a young man—knacks which he hit off admirably and 
with great sticcess, Pte looked like Aleosha’s elder brother ; 


at all events, nobody could have taken him for the father of 


SO LroWl-Up a son, 

He went straight up to Natasha and said, looking firmly into 
her ice 

“Tknowmy coming hereat this time of the evening, and without 
invitation, is Not in strict accordance with the rules of ctiquette ; 
but I hope you will believe that Iam painfully aware of the 
eccentricity of my conduct. You see, | know whom I have to 
deal with. T know you are high- minded and sympathetic; so, MAY 
I ask for just ten minutes vs your time? Tam sure you wall then 
understand my conung, and will forgive, it not appreciate it.” 

fie said all this most courteously, but firmly, and with a sort 
of insistanee. 

“Take a seat,” said Natasha, not quite rid of the confusion 
Which slic had felt-at first, and of the timidity that) seemed to 
have come over ber. 

Ife Lowed slightly and sat down, 

Virst of all let ine say a couple of words to him,” he said. 
pointing to Aledsha, 
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“ Aledsha,” he began, “you had only just left the house 
(without saying good-bye to me, or letting me know you were 
going, by the same token) when they came and_ told the countess 
that K:itia was fainting. ‘The countess jumped up to goto her, 
when Katia came in herself in the greatest agitation. She 
told us plamly that she could never be your wife. She 
said she would join a convent, and that you yourself had 
begged her to help you, and had told her you loved this lady, 
Natasha Nicolaevna. Of course, Katia’s state of agitation was 
the result of your communication to her. She was beside her- 
self, You may imagine how thunderstruck I was, and how 
shocked.” 

“Driving by just now,” he went on, turning to Natasha, “ I 
saw the light in your windows. An idea which had been 
hovering about me some time seemed now to gain such hold 
upon me that I could not resist it, and came in to see you. 
Why ? you will ask. I will tell you ; but I must beg you first 
of all to excuse any crudeness about my explanation, it is all 
so sudden.” 

“T trust I shall understand and value your communication 
as T ought,” said Natisha, with hesitation. 

The prince looked keenly at her, as though he would read 
her very thoughts. 

“T trust to your penetration,” he continued “and if I pre- 
sumed to come to your house in this way, I did so in the full 
knowledge of the sort of person I had to deal with. I[ lave 
long known and appreciated you, although my conduct towards 
you may have often appeared reprehensible and, perhaps, unjust 
in youreyes. But listen. You know, of course, all about the 
old unpleasantness between myself and your father. [I don’t 
justify myself; perhaps I am more to blame than I hive 
thought up till now. If so, I myself was deceived by circum- 
stances. itis the unfortunate disposition of a sour heart to 
believe in evil more than in good; but I don't hide my own 
faults. I believed all the rumours I heard, and when you 
left your home I trembled for Aleédsha. But I didn't know 
you then. Enquiries which I set on foot encouraged me, 
litde by little. I studied the question, and persuaded myself 
at last that my suspicions were unfounded. I found out that 
you had quarrelled with your family ; and I discovered, too, 
that your father is very firmly set against your marriage with 
my son. And the simple fact that you, having such power 
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over Aledsha as you have, did not use that power to push o: 
his marriage with yourself proves you conclusively to be- 
well, a most admirable young woman.” The prince bowc 
courteously, 

“ Meanwhile, I do not conceal from you, that I worked toot: 
and nail against your marriage with Aledsha, I admit this, an. 
perhaps Iam expressing myself too brusquely ; but frankness | 
my principal aim at this moment, you will admit it as I go on 
Weil, soon after you left your home, I went away ; but in leavin. 
Petersburg I had no fear for Aledsha, because I trusted to you 
high-minded pride. TI well understood that you yourself wou! 
not desire to marry Aleosha before our family quarrels wet 
settled. T felt that you were unwilling to destroy the accor 
between Alessha and myself (for I could-not have forgiven |i 
marrying you). I knew, too, that you would never like it to 1 
said of you, that you were on the look out fora husband whi 
was the son of a prince, and that you were dying to marry int 
our family : on thecontrary, I knew you disdained us, and we! 
probably waiting for the moment when I should come and Ix. 
you to honour us by giving your hand to my son. Still 
remained your enemy. I don’t justify myself, mind ; but Iw. 
not conceal my motives—here they are: you are unknow, 
and poor, Now, though I have a little money, we want a goo. 
deal more. Our fimily is on the decline. We musthave cor 
nection and wealth. Katia has not much connection, certain). 
but she is very rich; a litde delay, and we might have lost he 
as Alcosha’s betrothed. I could not miss such a chanee, anc 
in spite of his youth, I determined to marry him to Katia, Yo. 
see, 1do not conccal anything from you. 

“You may,” he added ingenuously, “well look upon 
father, who has confessed to having tried to persuade his sur. 
ont of greed, to commita wicked act, with suspicion 3 for it fy . 
wicked act to desert a high-minded girl, who has. sacrifice.’ 
everything for his sake, and towards whom he has not behave: 
altogether ashe might. But Ido not attempt to justify ms 
self, ‘Phe second reason Thad for wishing my son to mat. 
the countess’s step-daughter was that Katia is, in the full: 
sense of the word, absolutely worthy cf all love and estecu: 
She is wonderfully well-bred, very good in disposition, with th. 
sweetest nature, Clever too, although still.a child in many way- 
Aleosha has no character, he is a youny seatter-brain and a 
thoughtless as a child ; in fact, at twenty-two years old he is .. 
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child still. re has one good thing, however—a kind heart ; but 
that is a dangerous quality in conjunction with his other cha- 
racteristics. I have long observed that my influence over him 
is on the decrease. 

Youthful ardour,” the prince continued, ‘begins to have 
its own way now-a-days; I can't manage him. Perhaps I am 
too fond of the boy, but Iam persuaded that he requires mere 
than myself alone to guide him. He ought to be under some 
continuous high moral direction ; his nature is far more cut out 
for submission and for loving obedience, than for command 
He will always be so to the end of his days; imagine, then, 
my delight to find in Katia a girl—the ideal of the girl to 
whom f would like to marry Aleosha ; but I rejoiced, reckon- 
ing without mine host! I found that another influence was at 
work, indestructible and overtopping Kiitia’s, I mean yours. 
I observed him keenly a month ago, when I returned, and 
could not help remarking his great improvement for the better. 
His childishness and hght-headedness were there as usual, but 
he seemed to care less for childish amusements and had gained 
higher ground in his aspirations ; he thought more of honour 
and lofty aims, and soon; his ideas were crude and strange, of 
course, but his wishes, his aims, his heart had taken a better tone, 
and that is the chief thing. 

“Now all this was unquestionably your doing ;” the prince 
inclined nis head towards Natasha, “you seem to have brought 
him up all over again—I confess I had the idea at this time that 
probably ye could secure his happiness more surely than any- 
One else, but I did not wish to harbour this idea, I chased it 
from my brain; I wanted to get him away from you, cost what 
it might, and devoted my whole mind and energy to attaining 
this end. An hour ago I still thought that the victory was on 
my side. But the occurrence at the countess’s quite upset all 
my calculations, and, above all, I was struck by the unexpected 
fact of Aledsha’s seriousness, and of the wonderful strength and 
pertinacity and zifa/tty, of his attachment to you. I repeat, you 
have cnanged him entirely. I suddenly became aware that the 
change for the better which I had observed in him went further 
than I had thought; to day hehas shown signsof a kind of wisdom 
of which I did not even suspect him to be possessed, and, at the 
sare time, of a refined sagacity of mind. He chose, the very 
best way to get out of a difficulty. He awoke and touched 
the noblest sentiments of the human heart, that of the power 
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of extending forgiveness and remission of faults. He put hu. 
self into the hands of the wronged, and flew to der for help. 1) 
excited all the pride of a woman who-loved him already, 
admitting to her very face that she had a rival, and at tL: 
Sime ume contrived to awake in her a feeling of sy mopathy t 
that rival, and to extract from her a promise of forgiveness at. 
an assurance of her disinterested sisterly friendship To te 
her all this and not to offend her, not even to hurt her feelir, 
—why, this is a feat that the wisest man might tail to perton 
and which only fresh. ingenuous young hearts, well guided 1.) 
his, can hope to accomplish safely. Fo am sure, Nats! 
Nicolaeyna, that you had no share whatever in his action 
this evening, neither by word nor advice. Very likely 3: 
have just heard all about it from him tor the first ume. Am 
Bieht2 

‘Ves; Said: Natasha, ‘your are quite right.” 

Her face was all ablaze, and her eyes were gleami: 
with a strange hight, like that of inspiration. ‘Fhe prince 
dialectics were beginuing to do their work. 

*f haven't seen Alcosha for five days,” she went 
“He thought of it all himself, and carried it out all 
himself, too.’ 

*(uite so,” said the prince; “but all this unexpects 
firmness and good sense of his is the result of your influcn: 
upon him. All this Fo turned over in my mind as 1 dre 
dlong just now, and, while thinking, 1 suddenly felt 1 
strength to come to aresolution born within me. ‘The marri.:. 
between our house and the countess is knocked on the he. 
for ever, it can never be rearranced ; if it could be, it ste. 
nel! Why, Tam persuaded that you alone could make h. 
happy, that you are his best trend and guide; you have | 
the commencing stroke to his future happiness. I did not ta 
anytaing from you in my speech, and To will hide nothi: 
now. 1 will tell you frankly, Lam bugely fond of a care 
and money, and eminenee, and even. rank. But the 
are circumstances when one must give up one’s on 
ideas, and other conditions under which everything canr 
be measured with the same standard; besides which I ; 
very fond of my son; in’ fact, ] have come tou 
conclusion ; that) you and Aledsha must not be parted, 
the poor boy will be ruined. And now, shall I confess 1: 
IT must have come to this conclusion a month ago, 2: 


. 
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yet I have only this very day discovered the fact myself. 
Of course. | might have told you all this to-morrow, instead 
of coming in at this time of mght; but, at all events, my 
haste to tell you will have convinced you of my zeal and 
sincerity. 

“1am not a child,” continued the prince, “and IT could not 
take such a step as TP have just taken without: serious thought. 
} had made up my mind when I came tn here, but I'm afraid 
I shall have to exercise some patience before I can persuade 
you of my sincerity. FLowever, to business. Must T tell you 
why Ecame here? [came to do what I coneeive to be my 
duty—soleimnly, and with a sense of boundless regard towards 
your person. I enireat you to make my son happy, and to 
accord him your hand! Do not think of me as the crnel 
father, deciding at length to pardon his children, and to agres 
to allow them to be happy together. No, no! You would 
humiliate me if you were to attribute such thoughts to me. 
Nor would T have you think that L counted on your consent to 
my entreaty, knowing, as I do, how much you have sacrificed 
for my son. Oh, no! Lam the first to declare that he is not 
worthy of you. He is a good boy, and will confirm it; but I 
came here to beg you to accept me (here he rose from his 
place with some solemnity, and with an air of courtly deference) 
as your friend. UT know, only too well, that IT have not the 
slightest claim to the honour [ ask of you, but, may I hope to 
earn the right some day 2?) May IT hope ?” 

Bowing respectfully before Natasha, the prince awaited 
her reply. 

All the while he had been speaking I had kept a keen 
observation upon him. He saw this. 

Some time afterwards, on looking baek to this long speech 
of his, | remembered several things which struck me as incon- 
sistent with the circumstances, but now it was quite a different 
thing. He seemed to speak the last words as though from his 
very soul, and they had so thoroughly the smack of sincerity, 
and looked so very like the truth, that he quite imposed upon 
us all. Indeed, something uncommonty like tears seemed to 
appear on his eyelashes. Natdsha’s generous heart was quite 
won. She, like him, rose from her place, and in the extremest 
agitation, but without speaking, held out her hand to him. 


He took it, and kissed it tenderly. Aledsha was beside 
himself with ecstasy. 
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“What did I tell you, Natdsha?” he cried, “and yu 
wouldn't believe me. You wouldn’t believe that this ist): 
mpst generous man in all the world. There, now you can sx 
it for yourself !” 

He rushed to his father and embraced him with warmth 
The prince responded, but seemed to wish to bring this scei. 
of agitation to an end. He appeared to be ashamed of shov 
ing his feelings. 

“ Enough, enough!” he said, and took his hat. “TI must ¢ 
now ;. | asked you for ten minutes and have stayed an hour, 
he said, smiling. 

‘(May Ibe allowed to visit you as often as I can ?” 

“Yes, yes,” Natasha replied, “as often as you can. T want 
to fearn to love you.” She spoke with some confusion, 

“Flow honest, how true you are,” said the prince, smilin. 
as he spoke. § Your candour is very sweet to me, so muc’. 
more fresh and pleasant than all the artificial politeness I sce 
so much of. But oh, how long I shall have to labour in ordc 
to-cammayour love: lcseenit,” 

Oh, don’t; please, don’t!” Natdsha said, shy and con 
fused. ‘You are flattering me.” 

Oh, how lovely she looked at this*moment. 

Just two more words,” said the prince. Imagine how 
unfortunately things have fallen out. I cannot come to se 
you to-morrow, nor next day, I received a letter this evenin. 
which necessitates iy absence. I can't get off it. Io mus: 
leave Petersburg to-morrow Don't think, now, that [ cam. 
In to-night because 1 should have no time these next few day < 
Of course, you will not think it. That’s just an example of ni 
suspicious nature, ‘This suspicious nature of mine has don. 
me great Injury in life. All my quarrels with your good folk- 
aruse simply from that characteristic. Let's see, now, to 
day’s ‘Tuesday ; ‘Thursday, Friday, on Saturday, I shall b. 
back, and shall certainly come and see you. May I stay the 
whole evening ?” 

“ Ceriadnly, certainly,” cried Natasha. “ Saturday evening. 
then, I shall wait for you with the greatest impatience.” 

‘“‘Tlow iucky Iam, to be sure,” said the prince. “FE sha! 
get to know you better and better. But I cannot leave the 
room without shaking you by the hand,” he said, turning sud- 
denly tu me. “ Forgive me, we are all speaking to each othe 
now, as it were, outside of etiquette, You know, I Aave had 
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the honour of meeting you once or twice, and [ think we were 
even introduced to one another. I cannot leave the room 
without giving expression to the hope that I may be allowed to 
renew the great pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“We have met, certainly,” I answered ; “ but, excuse me, 
I cannot remember the introduction you speak of.” 

I tock the hand he held out to me. 

‘OAT Prince:R’s, last year.” 

“Pardon me, [ have forgotten all about it; but I assure 
you [shall not be so forgetful again. This evening will be 
especially memorable to me.” 

“Qualte so, and to me also. I have long known you to be 
the true and tried friend of Natasha Nicotaevna and of my 
son. My hope is to make a fourth to your three. Am I 
right 2?” he asked, turning to Natasha, 

“Oh, yes, he is indeed our tried friend; and I should 
dearly love it, if we four could be together always,” replied 
Natasha, much affected. 

Poor dear litthe woman. She was so delighted to see that 
the prince had not forgotten to be polite to me She loved 
me well. IT know it. 

“T have met many of your admirers,” the prince went on. 
“There are two especially of your most faithful readers, who 
would so like to know you personally. They are—my great 
friend the countess and her step-daughter Katia. May I hope 
that you will allow me to introduce you to these ladies ?” 

““T should feel most flattered,” I said ; “though I don’t go 
Into society much just now.” 

“But you will give me your address? I must do myself 
the pleasure of calling.” 

“Oh, prince! I’m afraid I cannot receive at my lodgings ; 
not at present, at all events.” 

“But I hope I may be privileged, though I am_ conscious 
that I have no right to claim the privilege, to—” 

“Oh, of course, if you wish it. I shall be delighted. I live 
in the—*pereulok, Klugen’s house.” 

‘“Klugen’s house!” he cried, as though struck with the | 
news. ‘“ How! Have you lived there long ?” 

‘No, not long,” I replied, observing him involuntarily but 
closely. “ My lodging is N. 44.” 

“N. 441 and do you live alone ?” 

“Oh, yes; quite.” 





* Pereulok, a line or small street. 
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“Dear me! I asked because I seemed to know the house 
Oh, well, so much the better! I shall certainly look you up. 
have a good deal to say to you, and I expeet‘a good deal fram 
yeu, You canhelp me vastly in—something, You see, Lam be 
ginning our acquaintance as a beggar. Well, aw revolrr, the 
Let me press your hand again.” 

He pressed my hand and Aledsha’s, and kissed Natasha’ 
fingers, and went out, not even asking Aleosha to follo: 
him. 

We three remained in a state of the most utter astonish: 
ment. <All this had happened so suddenly, so unexpected! 
We all felt that everything had changed in a moment, and th.. 
a new order of things, an unexplored region, was opened ©) 
before us. Aledsha sat down softly beside Natdsha, and tox 
her hand and kissed it quietly. Now and then he glanced ; 
her face, as though waiting to hear what she would say. 

** Aledsha, dear, drive over to Kdtia’s to-morrow,” she sai 
at last. 

‘“*T thought of that too,” he said. “I will certainly du se 

Perhaps it may be painful for her to see you. How is it 
be managed 2?” 

“T can’t tell, darling, but I'll go and see, and decide accor. 
ing to circumstances. Oh, Natidsha,” he went on, unable | 
contum his joy, “all is changed for us now 1” 

She smiled and looked at him long and very tenderly. 

“And what good taste he showed. He saw the wretche 
lodging you occupied, and never made a remark about—” 

eOWels avliatee 

“About getting another, or anything of that sort,” s:: 
Aleosha, blushing. “ He did show ood taste, didn’t he? a: 
how he praised you, Natdsha. Ltold you so, I told you so! I! 
is the surt of man who can understand and appreciate beti 
thin anyone. As for myself, he made me out quite a chi’ 
They all treat me hke that. I suppose it’s all right. [a 
rather that sort of person,” 

“You are a regular old baby, Aledsha, and yet you are t: 
Sharpest of us all. You are a good boy, Aledésha.” 

Ele said my soft heart would ruin me. What did that meat: 
Do you know, Natasha, I think I ought to go and see him 
once. What do you think? ‘fo-morrow morning I'll cot: 
and sce you early.” 

“Yes, go, dear boy, by all means; it’s a good idea, and mi: 
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you see him. Come back early to-morrow ; you won't be five 
days away now, will you?” she said slily, and with a look of 
playful tenderness in her eyes. 

We were all in a state of placid but perfect happiness. 

“Are you coming now, Vania?” Aledsha called out from 
the passage. 

“No; he is not going yet,” said Natasha in reply. ‘I must 
have a chat with him first. Come early to-morrow, mind |” 

“Rather!” shouted Aleésha. “ Good-night, Mavra.” 

Mavrat was ina state of the greatest agitation. She had heard 
enough to show her that a great change had taken place in the 
prospects of her mistress, and was evidently dying to hear all 
the particulars. 

When we were left alone Natdsha took my hand, and we sat 
silent. She was evidently thinking how to begin. 

“Qh, I'm so tired,” she said at last, and her voice was 
weak. “ Look here, Vania, shall you go to ¢hem to-morrow ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Vell mother all about it, but not Az.” 

“Of course not. I never do speak of you to him.” 

“T know. But he’s certain to hear of it. Just think, 
what will he say, how will he take it? Oh, Vania, surely he 
won't curse me for making this marriage? Oh, no, no, 
Vania !” ; 

“The prince must arrange everything comfortably,” I said, 
anxious to relieve and soothe her. “ He will make peace with 
your father, and then everything will go smoothly.” 

“Oh, Vania, if it only could be so; if only, ov/y it could be 
so!” she cried. It was almost a prayer in the way she said it. 

Be calm, Natdsha,” I said. ‘It will all go well now, it is 
tending that way.” 

She gazed at me fixedly. “ Vania, what do you think of the 
prince ?” 


‘If he is sincere, 1 think he must be the most generous and 
noble of men.” 

“If he is sincere. What does that mean? Could all he 
said have been insincere? Surely not!” : 

* Oh, I don’t think it at all likely,” I replied. But I added 


to myself, “She evidently has some suspicion all the same. It 
IS very Strange.” 


‘You stared at him so fixedly,” she said. 
‘Well, yes ; he struck me a good deal.” 
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“And me too. He seemed to speak the whole time as if—— 
Do you know, Vania, Iam so tired. You must go home; hu: 
come to-morrow as soon as you can after you have seen thers. 
Just tell me this: Was it rude or unkind to say as 1 did, that | 
wished to learn to love him soon ?” 

* No, certainly not; why unkind ?” 

‘ Nor—nor foolish? W hy, it must have meantRe mils 
have understood that I doen't love him yet. 

“My dear girl, it was beautifully said ; so naive and pretty 
it was. And you looked so charming just then, too. He mus 
be a great fool if he did not appreciate the taste you showed 
he with his society experience.’ 

“Vou seem to me to dishke him, Vania. But what a sus 
picious, bad girl Tam!) Don’t lauieh at me, Vania; I tell yor 
everything, you know. Oh, you dear, good old friend ; it | 
have unhappiness again—were grief to be mine once more, you 
would come, I know; perhaps you alone of all the worl: 
would come to see me. How am I to repay you for all thr. 
dear old Vania? You must never curse me or hate me, 
whatever happens.” 

I went home, undressed, and turned into bed. My room 
was damp and dark—a regular cellar. A host of ideas anv 
strange sensations held carnival within me, and it was lon, 
before 1 could fall asleep. 

Probably, at the same time, there was a certain individual. 
snugly ensconced in his luaurious bed; who lay there anc 
laughed with the greatest enjoyment to think of us three 
Innocents; that is, if he thought such fools worth laughing at ; 
probably, though, he despised us too much even to laugh 
cat, Us. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


i, XT morning, at ten o’clock, when I went out, in hot haste, 

to see the Ikmeéniefs, on the Vassfli Ostrof, in order to 

go thence to Natasha’s, I knocked up against my small visitor ot 
the previous day—old Sinith’s grandchild. She was coming uy: 
to my dvor, I don’t know why, out I was overjoyed to sey 
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her. I had not had time to look at her very closely last 
evening, and now, in daylight, she astonished me more than 
ever. It would be impossible to find a more strange, more 
original being —as to exterior TF mean—than she was. 

Small ; with large, black, un-Russian eyes; thick, tangled, 
black hair ; and a sort of dumb, stubborn, but thoughtful CX- 
pression she might well attract the attention of any passer-by. 
Her appearance was most striking; she looked clever, and 
had a yerpetual expression of mistrust, almost suspicion, 
about her. 

Hler torn and dirty dress looked more than ever like a 
bundle of rags by daylight. She appeared to me to be the 
victim of some slow, obstinate, killing malady, slowly but 
surely destroying her being. Her face had a dark, tawny 
colour, and was very thin; but, in spite of all the perverse 
conditions of dirt and rags, there was a certain distinct beauty 
about her. Iler eyebrows were well pencilled, thin, and very 
beautitul ; her wide forehead was a very handsome feature, 
wide and rather low ; and her lips were beautifully formed, and 
had a sort of proud and fearless set,” but they were almost 
white—they had scarcely any colour whatever in them. 

“Oh, here you are again!” T said. “I thought you would 
turn up; come in!” 
She came in, crossing the threshold very gingerly, as she did 
yesterday, and glancing suspiciously round the room. She 
seemed to observe everything very carefully, as though making 
anote of the changes since her grandfather's time. “Like 
grandfather, like grandchild,” I thought. ‘I hope she is not 

mad ; she hasn’t said a word yet!” I waited. 

“The books, please,” she whispered at last, with her eyes 
on the ground. 


“Oh, yes, your books; here they are. I took care of them 
for you.” 

‘She looked up at me with curiosity, and her mouth gave 
a twitch as though she wanted to smile incredulously ; but the 
smile passed off, and her lips assumed their usual austere 
expression of pride once mure. 

“Did grandfather tell you about me, then?” She said this 
ironically, and surveying me all over from head to foot. 

Us: No, he did not; but he— 

“Then how did you know I would ‘turn up?’ Who told 
you?” She took me up uncommonly sharp. 
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“Well, I thought you: grandfather could not have lived 
absolutely alone in the world; he was so old and feeble, and, 
therefore, I supposed that somebody must have come and 
looked after him, Here are the books. Are you learning 
out of them?” 

‘Nos 

‘What do you want them for?” 

“Grandfather taught me out of them when I used to 
come.” 

“ P:d you stop coming then?” 

“Yes; I got ill,” she said, as if to justify herself. 

“Have you a father and mother? What relations have 
you?” ; 

She frowned and knitted her eyebrows, and looked up at 
me with @ scared look, and then quietly turned round and 
went out without answering, just as she had done the day 
before. I followed her with my eyes, but she stopped on the 
threshold. 7 

“What did he die of ?” she asked abruptly, and turning 
slizhtly towards me, just as she did the day before, when she 
asked about Azorka, with her nose against the door. 

I went up to her and told her all about it as briefly as I 
could ; she listened quictly and inquisitively, with her head 
inclined and her back towards me. I told her about the old 
man having mentioned the Sixth Line, with his dying breath. 
I thought it probable, 1 added, that someone dear to him 
lived there and would come to enquire after him. 

“He evidently must have loved you,” I said, “to think of 
you, as he did, at his last moment.” 

No,” she said, almost involuntarily, “he did not love me 
atall 

She was very much agitated. In telling my story I had 
stooped down and looked into her face ; [ observed that she 
exercised all her strength to smother her agitation, as though she 
were ivo proud to exhibit it before me. She was very pale, 
and bit her lower lip quite hard. But what especially struck 
me was the extraordinary beating of her heart; it seemed to 
beat louder and louder, so that one could hear it two or three 
paces away, as is the case in aneurism. I thought she would 
end by bursting into tears, but she repressed the inclination. 

“Where's the scaffolding ?” she said. 

“What scaffolding ?” 
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“The one you say he died under.” 

“Til show you when we go out. But listen, what’s your 
name ¢” 

“Oh, never mind!” 

“Never mind what?” 

“Nothing; I'm not called anything !” She spoke abruptly, 
and as if vexed, and made a movement as though to go out. 
I stopped her. 

“Wait a minute, you strange girl! Look here, I wish you 
well; I have been very sorry for you ever since I found you 
crying on the stairs yesterday. Your grandfather died in my 
arms, and when he mentioned the Sixth Line with his last 
breath, he was, as it were, leaving you in my charge. I dream 
of him! Then [took care of your books for you, and yet for 
all this you are so shy and strange, just as though you were 
frightened of me. You are evidently very poor, probably an 
orphan and in the care of strangers. Is it so?” 

I quite entreated her. I don’t know why, but I seemed to 
be so strongly attracted to her. It was not all pity ; there was 
something else. Was it the mystery of the thing, or the impres- 
sion made upon me by Smith, or my own curious fantastical 
state of mind and body, or what? Anyhow I felt wonderfully 
drawn towards her. My words seemed to touch her; she 
looked strangely at me, not harshly this time, but more gently 
and for a longer while; then she bent her head again as 
though in thought. 


“ Helen,” she whispered suddenly, unexpectedly, and very 
softly. 


“What! is your name Helen?” 

«¢ Yes,” 

“Will you come and see me sometimes ?” 

“YT can’t; I don’t know,” she stammered, as if thinking it 
over. Just then some clock struck. She shivered, and asked 
me with delirious cagerness :— 

“What time was that ?” 

“ Half-past ten, I think.” 

She gave a cry of alarm, and turned to make off; but once 
more I stopped her. “I can't let you go like this,” I said. 
“ What are you afraid of? Are you late for something ? ” 

“Yes yes; Iet me go, please; I escaped from her; she'll 


beat me !” She spoke in a broken voice, struggling to get free 
from me. 
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“Listen to me,” I said, “and don’t struggle. I’m going to 
Vass{li Ostrof; to the Thirteenth Line; I am late, too, and 
am going to take a droshky. I'll drive you there! You'll get 
hom: all the quicker.” 

‘But you mustn’t go to where I live!” she cried in extreme 
agitation. Her features became quite disfigured with simple 
fear that | should try to find out where she lived. 

“T tell you Lam going to the Thirteenth Line, xof to your 
place. Come along, you'll get there much quicker with me 
than on foot.” See 

We ran down stairs quickly. I took the first droshky I 
saw ; a very wretched concern it was, too. Helen must evidently 
have been in a great hurry to consent to go with me. — I did 
not dare ask any quesuons, for woaen I did ask her whom she 
was so frightencd of at home, she swung her arms about, 
and became so agitated that she nearly fell out of the droshky. 
“What on earth can the mystery be?” I thought to myself. 

She was very uncomfortable on the droshky. At every jolt 
she caught hold of my coat with her left hand—a little dirty 
freckled one it was. She held her books tight in her other. . 
hand. It was evident that she valued these books very highly, 
Once, while recovering her balance, she showed her ankle, and 
I observed, to my astonishment, that she had nothing but a 
pair of old torn shoes and no stockings, Although I had 
determined not to catechise her in any way, I could not help 
asking her a question. 

“Have you really no stockings?” I said, ‘“ How can you 
go about without any in this dreadful, damp, cold weather 2?” 

“No; [haven't any,” she answered abruptly. 

“But, my dear child, surely you hve with somebody, 
Couldn't you have procured a pair to come out in? ” 

“To yo hike this of my own accord,” 

‘But you'll get ml; you'll die.” 

wVery well, then, Vb die.” 

She evidently did not like to answer my questions ; they 
annoyed ner, 

“Vhere, this 1s where he died,” I said, showing her the 
house under whose shadow the old man had breathed his last. 

She looked fixedly at the place, and then suddenly turned 
to me with entreating cyes, and said— 

“ Dowt, dowt come after me! I wild come, I really will, as 
soon as ever 1 can,” 
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“Very well,” F said. “T told you before that I wouldn't. 
But, what are you afraid of, poor little thing ? It pains me to see 
you like this.” 

“I'm not afraid of anyone,” she answered irritably. 

“Put vou said just now, ‘She'll beat me.’ ” 

“Well, d¢ her beat me! Jet her beat me!” she repeated, and 
her upper lip seemed to curl with scorn and to quiver at the 
same time. 

We reached the “Jsland” at last. She stopped the driver 
at the beginning of the Sixth Line, on the quay, and jumped out 
of the droshky, looking around her in a frightened way. 

“Drive away, drive away,” she entreated, “don't come after 
me; do drive away at once.” 

I drove on. But when I had proceeded a little way along 
the quay I discharged the droshky, and walked back to the 
Sixth Line, crossing the road quickly. 

I saw her; she had not had time to go far, and she looked 
all about her as she went ; she even stopped every other minute 
so as to look around her more deliberately Should I follow 
her or not? I dé go on, and, as I hid myself carefully behind 
gatesand lamp-posts whenever she turned round, I managed to 
keep out of her sight. On she went and T after her, but 
always on the other side of the road. My curinsity was excited 
to the highest degree. I had determined not to follow her into 
any house, but U felt that I must find out which house she lived 
in. IT was under the influence of a weighty depression, such as T 


felt when [ saw the old man’s dog, Azorka, lying dead at the 
confectioner’s. 


CHATTER IV, 


CO) we went; it was a long way, nearly as far as the Small 


Prospect. She alinost ran; at last she went into a little 
grocery shop, ; 


I stopped and waited. “She can’t live in a grocery shop,” 
I thought. After a minute or so she came out, without the 
books, Instead of the books she had an earthenware cup in 


I 
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her hand. She went a few paces further, and then passed in at 
the gate of an ill-favoured looking house—a small, old, two- 
storied house, painted a dirty yellow, In one of the lower 
windows---there were but three—there was a little red coffin, 
serving to show that a coftin-maker plied his trade inside. The 
second-floor windows were small and square, with dirty panes 
and pink calico curtains. 

I cressed the road, and read on the iron plate over the gate- 
way the legend, ‘Mrs. Bubnoff’s house.” I had hardly had 
time to read this when, from inside the yard, I heard an angry 
woman's voice raised to scold somebody, I looked in through 
the gate, and there, on a low flight of steps, leading to-a side 
door, stood a stout-looking woman, dressed in the manner of 
the lower middle classes, with a handkerchief over her head 
and a green shawl. Ver face was ofa hideous purple colour ; 
her little bloodshot eyes were twinkling in a way that meant 
mischief She was evidently the worse for drink, in spite of 
the early hour. She was scolding poor Helen, who stood before 
her, about something that had to do with the cup which she 
held in her hand. 

From hehind her, on the steps, an untidy, powdered, and 
painted female looked on. A moment after, a door below 
opencd, and there appeared, evidently attracted by the noise 
guing on, a poorly dressed but nice looking, middle aged 
woman, of a modest and less rowdy type; an old man and 
a girl looked out of the door behind her. A. tall, robust- 
looking moujik stood in the middle of the yard, probably the 
“avorak ” (yard-man), and lazily watched the scene, broom 
in band, 

‘Oh you little blood-drinking cursed little villain !” screamed 
the woman, discharging all her expletives in a sort of volley 
without commas or pause of any kind, but with an occasional 
choke in between the words. 

Tes: is: te wy you repay: all-anyeatre, is it, scarecrow 4 
I send her out for a few gherkins and she slips away. My 
heart told me she'd slip away when FE sent her. She got her 
hair half pulled out of her head for doing it yesterday, and to- 
day she is at it again, Where have you been to, you little 
vixen ; you drop of poison, you ? tell me, you little devil, or I'll 
kill you this minute !” 

So saying, the infuriated woman fell upon poor little Helen, 
but catching sight of the woman looking out of the door below 
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she stopped, and turning to her began her complaints all over 
again, seeming to be calling her neighbour to witness the mon- 
strous iniquity of her wretehed little victim. 

“ Her mother died here—you know yourselves, good people,” 
she yelled —“and this brat was left all alone,on your hands—you 
know she was—and you have hardly enough to feed yourselves. 
I saw that ; and took her in; to please blessed St. Nicholas, I 
took the orphan. Well, what do you think ! I've kept her two 
whole months drinking my blood, she has sucked my very 
blood out of me, I tell you. Snake! vermin ! vixen ! look at 
her, you may beat her, she never says a word ; knock her down, 
not a word will you get out of her. Whom do you take your- 
self for, you little green-eyed baboon; you spawn of Satan? 
you'd have starved in the streets, if it had not been for me ; 
you'd have died but for me, scorpion.” 

“Whats the matter, Anna ‘Trifonova ; why excite yourself to 
such an extent? What has she done to offend you?” asked 
the woman to whom this raging tigress addressed her re- 
marks. 

“What has she done, my excellent friend! = What has she 
done! Disobedience, madam, that’s what it is, she’s sending 
ine to my grave. I sent her for some gherkins next door, 
and she comes dancing back three hours after. Where did she 
go to? where has she been? Who are her new friends ? 
Haven't [been a good friend to her? Yes, and forgave het 
wretched mother a debt of fourteen roubles, besides; and buried 
her at my own expense, and then took this little devil of hers 
in; you know it, my good woman, you know I did. Hiaven’t 
T alittle right over her after all this? She ought to feel my kind- 
ness, instead of which she disobeys me. I wanted to make 
her happy; I got the little rubbish a muslin dress and a new 
pair of shoes. Would you believe it, in a couple of days she 
had torn everything to pieces, on purpose too, for I saw her 
do it myself. ‘I want to go about in cotton dresses,’ the little 
vixen said, ‘not muslin.’ Weil, she had to wash the floors for 
that, and then, bang she had gone—bolted ! you heard me beat 
her last night when she came home. I took away her stock 
ings, and her boots. ‘She won't go without them,’ I thought, and 
bang away she goes to-day. Where have you been to, carrion ? 
Speak, you little miter Where have you been sneaking to? 


Whom have you been telling lies to about me? Speak, you 
gipsy-faced baggage |” 


I—2 
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Here she flung herself at the poor frightened child, and 
scratched her, and pulled her hair hke a mad thing. 

‘The cup with the gherkins flew out of the girl’s hands and 
smashed ; which still further infuriated the drunken woman, 
She beat her victim’s face and head, but Helen never uttered 
a sound, nor a cry, nora complaint of any kind undcr the 
storm of blows, 1 precipitated myself into the yard, hardly 
knowing what I was doing, so furious I felt, and rushed at the 
woman. 

“What are you doing? How dare you treat a poor little 
orphan like that?” I cried, catching hold of the Ifury’s arm. 

“What's this? Who are you?” she wheezed, letung go of 
Helen and resting her hands on her sides. ‘* What may you 
want in my house ? ” 

““T want to tell you that you are a pitiless, cruel woman,” I 
cried.“ How dare you tyrannise over a poor child tke this ? 
She is not yours. I heard you say yourself that she was an 
orphan, and that you had taken her in.” 

“Who are you?” yelled the Fury. ‘Did you come with 
her then? Oh! it’s to you she goes then, is it? Oh! and 
you think you can come and get up a row ina strange house, 
do you? Volice!” 

And she tell on me with her fists. 

But at this moment there rang out a dreadful inhuman 
shrick, I turned round and just caught sight of Helen falling 
to the ground tna fit of convulsions. Her face was disfigured ; 
it was epilepsy. ‘The untidy-looking woman and a girl ran 
down the steps, raised her, and carried her up. 

T wish you may die, you useless baggage,” cried the Fury 
after her. ‘’Phree fits in a month. Now then, clear out.” 
This lust was to me, as she advanced threateningly towards me 
again. ‘Phe dvormik told me 1] had better go; there was 
nothing to be done. 1 left the yard persuaded that I} had 
done no good by interfering. 

But my indignation was bubbling over within me. I got 
as far as the pavement outside and then looked back. ‘Ihe 
Fury had rushed upstairs when I Jeft; the dvornik had dis- 
appeared also. After a minute the woman who had helped to 
carry Helen in came out of the upper door, and hurried down 
stairs to her own lodging. Seeing me she stopped and looked 
at me mquisitively. I liked her quiet, kind face, so I took 
heart of grace and went back into the yard. 
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“May IT enquire,” I said, ‘who this poor child is, and what 
she is doing here with that brutal woman? You must not 
think that E ask out of pure curiosity. I have met the child 
before, and am very particularly interested in her for a certain 
reason.” 

“Tf you are interested in her you had better take her away 
with you or find some place for her ; that’s all I can say,” said 
the woman, edging away from me, and seeming to speak in 
spite of kerself. ‘She'll come to no good here.” 

“But unless you tell me what to do I don’t know how to 
set aboutit. Is that Mrs. Bubnoff? ” 

NES. ; 

“Vell me; how did the child get into the Bubnoffs’ hands ? 
Did her mother dig here ? ” 

“Qh, she got here somehow,” said the woman, evidently 
wishing to be vid of me. “It’s not my business, and I don't 
meddle with other people's.” 

“But can’t you help ine? T really think T might do some- 
thing for her. Who ¢s the child? Who was her mother ?” 

“Some foreigner. She lived down below with us here; a 
sickly sort of woman. She died of consumption.” 

“Then I may gather that she was dreadtully poor, since she 
lived ina corner of a cellar like that?” 

“Poor, I should think so! One’s heart ached to see her. 
We are not much better off ourselves; but she died owing us 
five months’ expenses. We buried her too; my husband made 
the coffin.” 

“Why, Mrs. Bubnoff was just saying that she had buried the 
poor woman.” 

ihars- alla lies” 

“What was her name ?” 

“Oh, something’unpronounceable. German, I should think.” 

‘eSiutie wasatr - 

“No; I don’t think it was that. Well, Mrs. Bubnoff took 
the orphan to bring her up, she said; but it’s a bad business.” 

‘I suppose she has some object in view in taking the girl ?” 

“She may have ; but if so— Well, it’s pretty sure to be 
a bad object.” 

She spoke slowly and thoughtfully, and with hesitation, and 
went on— 

‘‘] don’t know whether I ought to talk like this ; it’s no affair 
of mine ; we are outsiders.” 
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‘You had better shut your mouth now,” said a man’s voice 
behind her at this moment. ‘The voice belonged to an elderly 
man in a dressing-gown with a Russian kaftan over it. ‘This 
was my friead’s husband, evidently. 

“It's best not to talk about these sort of things,” he said, 
looking askance at me. ‘You go in,” he continued, to his 
spouse. “ Good marning, sir!” he added to me. ‘We are 
coffin makers, and if you want anything in that line Iam very 
much at your service; otherwise, 1 don’t quite see that we can 
do much good by going on with this conversation.” 

I took the hint, and left the house, much agitated. I could 
not sce any way of helping Helen, and yet I felt it intolerable 
to leave the child thus. Some of my informants words troubled 
me decply. I telt sure that there was foul play of some sort 
going on; of this I was convinced. 

However, | went slowly away, head bent, a prey to disquieting 
thoughis, when suddenly a loud voice calling my name, roused 
ne from my reverie. I looked up and saw a tipsy-looking 
individual standing before me, fairly well dressed, but witha 
Wretched greasy cap on his head. His face seemed very 
famihar. I observed him closely. He winked and smiled ina 
tipsy, iroaical manner. 

“Wel, don’t you know me ?” he said. 


CHAPTER V. 


a V Y HY, it’s Masloboeff!” I cried, suddenly recognising an 
old school friend. ‘Well, this ¢s an unexpected 
pleasure 1” 
Pleasure! I should think so. We haven’t had this same 
pleasure for six years. We have met occasionally, of course, but 
your worship has not condescended to recognise me, naturally. 
Why, youre a general now—a literary general!” He pro- 
nounced this last sentence with a smile of exquisite derision. 
“Now, my good fellow,” I answered, “don't be anass! In 
the first place, gencrals—literary or other—don’t come out 
walking in this sort of guise. And in the second place, if 
youll excuse my menuoning it, on the two occasions when I 
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have had the honour of seeing you in the streets, it was your- 
self who avoided me ; and what’s more, you made this so clear, 
that I could do nothing else butlet you alone. And what is 
stil? more— Vi tell you frankly what I think—if you were 
not half-seas-over at this moment,you would have cut me again ; 
wouldn’t you now? All the same, I'm more than delighted to 
ineet you |” 

“Ts that true, old boy?) Don’t T rather compromise your 
respectability with my—well, not quite comme id faut condition ? 
No! Well, let’s let it alone, Vania. I tell you what, I always 
think of you as one of the best fellows I ever knew. Why, 
don’t you remember getting birched instead of me, one day ? 
You wouldn't say a word, and wouldn't sneak about me, and 
instead of being grateful, I laughed at you for it. Why, 
you're a rare old fellow, Vania! And how are you, old chap?” 
Here we kissed each other in true Russian style, “IT dont 
forget my ald friends, and don't make new ones.” 

He gazed in my face in the feeble way that a halftipsy man 
does vase. IT was sorry to see his condition, for Masloboeff 
was always a capital good fellow. 

“Took here, Vania; let's have a chat,” he said. “ Are you 
mea. bree” 

“Well, ves fam Tam dreadfully worried about something.” 
Tsaid. “ But [il tell you what Pil do. Look here! where do 
you live 2?” 

“You shall have my address. But let me tell you what’s better 
still. Look up there!” He pointed to a signboard on the wall 
of ahouse a few yards off.“ Look—restaurant! [ know it, 
and it’s a good one. My dear boy, the vedkt there—unspeak- 
able! I know it, for Ive drunk gallons of it. They know 
Philip Philipovitch | ‘Phey daren’t serve him up anything but 
the real article. Weil, what does that face mean ? Look here, 
let me speak now ; it’s just a quarter past cleven; at five and 
twenty minutes totwelve you shall be free to go. There! 
you don’t grudge twenty little minutes fora chat with an old 
friend 2" 

l agreed to the twenty minutes, and we went up the dirty 
wooden stairs to the second floor. On the stairs we met two 
men; one 2 flashy youngster with valuable rings and scarf-pin, 
the other an elderly, stout, coarse-looking man, who saluted 
Maslobdeff as we passed, and informed him that Mitroshka 
was upstairs. On entering the coffee-room, at one end of 
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which was a long counter covered with meat pies, radishes, and 
a host of light refreshments, together with decanters contain- 
ing every conceivable variety of wine and spirit, Masloboeff 
hurried me through to the far corner, where we sat down, My 
companion pointed out Mitroshka. 

© ‘Vhere he is,” he said, “standing at the window, that gipsy- 
looking fellow ; he’s a horse dealer and Knows all the gentry 
ahout here. ‘Vhat man, sir, will manufacture a rouble note 
under your eyes, and you'll take it asa good one the minute 
after. You may put him into a frock coat and take him to 
the yacht-club as Count Barabanoff, and he’ll play whist with 
the swells for a couple of hours, and be the best count there. 
Mitrosbka ts at dagevers drawn with the fat old fellow we met, 
because the fat man snapped that other young chap out of 
Mitrosbhka’s hands before Mitroshka had time to squeeze him dry 
(ie had money left him). 1 don’t want: Mitroshka to see me, 
Viinia. Don't you stare at him. Tere. let’s go into this next 
room, Now then, Stepan!” he said to the waiter, “ of course, 
you kiow what 1 want?” 

SHON EVES SI. : 

And you intend to satisfy me, do you?” 

Ol aie ire 

“Of vou go, then. Sit down, Vania. How you stare at 
me, Viintn; whatis it?) Do LT surprise you? Never be sur- 
prised atanything £ Men must change you know, and perhaps 
Jam changed since we read ‘Cornelius Nepos ’ together. 
But believe one thing, Vania, Maslobéeff may perhaps have 
gone stray a bit now and then, but his heart is all right, my 
boy, thongh circumstances are different. I thought of going in 
for ductormy once, but it fell through 5; then T tried tutoring, 
and didn’t like that; then T wrote a treatise on Gogol; then I 
thought of setting up asa jeweller; then | thought 1 would 
marry Money, and it nearly came off; and now [’m nobody's 
servant, and yet Pimake money. lama supporter of the hiw: 
and a taker of fees, and Pin zwee// in, wel? in with my work, 
Vania. TP have a large connection in a mysterious legal direc- 
tion, Do you see 2?” . 

“Secret police, T suppose 2?” 

Not exactly that. » My work is private as well as official. 
Tl tell you what my principal business is, Vania—drinking. 
1 never drink my wits away, Pm all right there. But I’m 
afraid Yim a poor lot, Vania. You can't wash a black horse 
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white. You were right just now Vania. IT have often wanted 
to come up and speak to you, but never dared. I should not 
have dared to-day, but that I was tipsy. You were quite right. 
Now, let’s talk about you. I’ve read it, my boy; I’ve read it! 
Your book, [Tmean. Eh, man, and Zou T read it! — I very 
nearly becanie a respectable tellow straight off, touch and go, 
] assure you; but f thought it all over, and decided that I 
had better remain a blackguard after all.” 

And so he maundered on, getting more and more under the 
influence of the drink he took. 

Poor Maslobdéeff! he was always a good fellow, but terribly 
weak. He was a cunning, sly character, even at school; but 
he had a generous heart. A good man lost to the world. 
There are many Russians of this type; men of excellent capa- 
bilities, who ruin themselves deliberately and against their own 
sense and self-respect, purely out of weakness to resist certain 
temptations. And they not only inevitably ruin’ themselves, 
but will tell you long before their ruin that they see it approach- 
ing. Mastoboeff was drowning his soul in liquor. 

‘Just one more word, Vanta,” he went on, ‘IT read your 
book and several reviews npon it (you think IT don't) read 
anything, but 1 really did), after which I met you in the 
‘streets In wretched boots and a caved-in hat. What are you 
working at now 7” 

** Journalism.” 

Oh, that’s what TI call being a post-horse. Well, all I 
can say is, I like drinking better. Look at me now! I have 
a good drink and then go home and lie down on my sofa 
(it’s a good one too, on springs) ; and there I he and dream, 
and fancy myself some Homer or Dante. Now you can't 
imagine yourself Dante or Homer or anybody else; firstly, 
because you want to be a fellow hike that yourself; and 
secondly, because post-horses mustn’t have fancies. Now look 
here, candidly and frankly, and like a brother, listen to me ; 
don’t you want some money? fI’ve got it, you know. None 
of your faces, now! ‘Take the money, settle with your employers, 
take off your harness, and go and havea quiet year of peace 
and life—-somewhere—and then write! See what the grand 
result will be! There! What do you say to that!"’ 

“Listen, Maslobéeff, old fellow; I value your brotherly 
offer deeply ; but—I can’t say anything just now; there 
are circumstances—it’s a long business, but [ promise to tell 
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you all about it another time! Thanks, old boy, thanks very 
much ! and I'll come and see you—often! Look here, there’s 
one thing—you have been very open with me, so I will 
just ask your advice about it, especially as you are an 
expert in this sort of business,” and I told him the whole 
history of old Smith and his grandchild, beginning at the 
scene in the confectioner’s shop. 

Strangely enough, as I went on I could see by his eyes that 
he knew sumething about it. I enquired if this was so. 

“Well, TE didn’t know much about Smith,” he said, “ except 
in so far that I knew an old man had died in a restaurant ; 
but as to Mrs. Bubnoff, I certainly do happen to know some- 
thing! I got a fee from her a month or two ago! You see, 
‘Je prends mon bien ot Je le trouve!’ Vv like Moliére for 
once! But she cheated me, and I vowed to get my due out 
of her some day. She’s a bad woman, the worst sort ; and her 
business is—well, unspeakable! You must not think me a Don 
Quixote; but I don’t like that. sort. of thing. However, 
Tam very glad you told me all about this ; it has given me an 
idea, I take up all sorts of private enquiries, you know ; and 
get to know the most extraordinary mixture of people. 1 had 
a little job on behalf ofa prince, the other day. Well, all I can 
say is, IT shouldn't have thought it of the prince! I could tell 
you a strange tale or two, Vania. You come to me and I'll 
give you such subjects for your: novels that you'll make your 
readers skip with astonishment.” 

“What was your prince’s name?” T asked, with a feeling 
that something curious was about to be rev ealed. 

“And what do you want to know ¢Aaé for? Vl tell you, 
though, if you like, Valkofski.” 

aR etors 7 

“Yes, why ? do you know him?” 

“A littl, not much! but—. Look here, Maslohoeff, if 
you don't mind T shall very likely come and see you very often 
about this gentleman. You have interested me in the highest 
devfce,”’ 

* Come along, old fellow, by all means! T can tell stories 
‘as well as most people, but within limits, you know—honour- 
bound, and that sort of thing.” 

“Of course, fair play and strict honour. You needn't tell 
me more than you ought.” I was intensely agitated, and he 
Saw it. 
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“ Maslobdeff,” I continued, “have you any advice to give 
me as to the history I told you?” 

“Your history | wait a minute and I'll tell you ?” 

Ife went over to the counter, and there, as though acciden- 
tally, entered into conversation with the man whom he had pointed 
out to me as Mitroshka. He seemed to be far more intimate 
with this gentleman than was to be gathered from his previous 
remarks. After a while he came back to me. 

* Took here, Vania,” he said, ‘come and see me at seven 
this evening. Very likely, [ may have something to tell you. 
You see I’m not much use to you alone. I was a useful sort of 
fellow not long ago ; but just now I have had very little .profes- 
sional practice, and have studied the science of drinking more. 


However, I have my old connections, and [ can do a good 


deal of snuffing about with their help; not that I am nota 


pretty good hand myself, if I choose an opportune, that is a 
sober, moment for my work. Well, well, here’s my address, old 
boy; I live in the Shestilavochnaya. Just now ma little too far 
gone for anything like work. One more glass, and then home. 
] shall lie down till you come; mind and be punctual! You 
shall make Alexandra Semeonovna’s acquaintance, and we shall 
have time for a taik about poetry, you know.” 

“ And how about the other thing ?” 

Oly sweetie that tay tool: 


All right, I'll be sure to come,” I said ; and we parted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ne I got to the Ikméniefs’ I found that the old 
lady had been expecting me for along while. What 
Thad told her yesterday about Natdsha’s urgent note to me 
had raised her curiosity painfully, and she had been waiting 
anxiously for me ever since ten. When I did come, at about 
two, the torment of expectation had brought the poor old lady 
to the verge of despair. Besides this, she longed to tell me 
of the new hopes which had arisen in her breast since the day 
before, and about old Ikménief, who, though he had been 
morose and ill, had become much more tender and kind to- 
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wards herself. She was so angry with me for coming late, 
when [ did turn up, that I thought she would have asked me 
coldly what I had come for, or something of that sort, she looked 
so stern and unconcerned as to what 1 had to tell her; but 
I hastened to report the whole scene at Natdsha’s lodging 
without preface. No sooner did the old lady hear of the 
prince’s visit, and of his solemn proposal for Natasha’s hand, 
than away went all her accumulated spleen and temper. Words 
fail me to describe her joy. She seemed to lose her wits ; 
she cried, and crossed herself again and again ; she knelt before 
her ikon inthe corner, and touched the ground with her fore- 
head; she embraced me, and wanted to rush off to the old 
gentleman io tell him the joyful news. 

“Why, bless you, my boy,” she said, “he is naturally angry 
at all the humiliations and insults that have been heaped upon 
him of jate; but when he hears that Natdisha is to have her 
rights and be made happy, he’ll forget it all in the twinkling of 
an cye.” 

I had the greatest difficulty in dissuading her. Good old 
lady! in spite of the fact that she had been married to him 
twenty-Ave vears, she did not know her husband as I did. 

‘Then, again, she wanted to go straight off to Natasha with 
me, I pointed out that [kmeénicf would not only disapprove of 
her action, but that we should very likely spoil the whole 
thing. She had great dithculty in understanding this patent 
fact, and she kept me half an hour beyond my time, the only 
words she could find to say during the entire ‘period being— 

“Flow am I to sit alone here, between these four walls, with 
my heart so tull of joy !” . 

At last T persuaded her to let me go, by representing to her 
that Natasha would be anxious to see me. ‘The good old lady 
blessed and crossed me several times, sent her blessing 
specially to Natasha, and nearly cried when I refused to come 
again the same day, unless anything particular happened in 
connection with Natasha, 

I did not sce old Ikmenief this time; he had not slept all 
night from feverish headache, and was now taking a siesta in 
his study. 

I found that Natasha had also expected me all the morning. 
When I came in she was walking up and down the room as 
usual, deep in thought. Even now, whenever I think of her, 
as at this period, I see the picture of a lone girl walking up 
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and down, up and down, in a shabby room, thoughtful, 
deserted, waiting, expecting—her hands folded together, her 
eyes on the ground, and always aimlessly walking up and down, 
up and down ! 

She quictiy asked me (still walking up and down) why I 
came so late. I told her all my adventures ; but she hardly 
listened. It was evident that she was much preoccupied ! 

‘i MWihat wthere new?” T-asked, 

“There is nothing new,” she said, but with an expression 
which satished me that chere zeas something new, and that she 
had been waiting for me on purpose to tell me; but that, 
as usual, she would not say a word about it until the very 
moment when I got up to go away. So I simply waited. 

We talked about yesterday’s episode. What struck me 
especially was that our ideas as to the prince were so strangely 
alike. Evidently she did not like him to-day, she disliked him 
more to-day than she had the day before. And, when we 
went through the details of his visit of the past evening, Natasha 
suddenly said— 

“Vou know, Vania, it’s a sure sign—it always is so—if you 
don't like a man at first, that you will get to like him afterwards. 
At all events, it is always like that with me.” 

“God grant it be so, Natésha !”’ I said. My opinion ts, and 
T have gone carefully through the whole matter, that though 
the prince may be a regular Jesuit, and all that, yet he has 
certainly consented to your marriage, truly and seriously.” 

Natasha stopped in the midst of her walk and looked at me 
suddenly, with an expression of hardness on her face; her very 
lips were trembling. 

“Vania!” she said, “how couv/Z a man begin to deccive 
and fre under circumstances like these ?” She spoke haughtily, 
but as though the question perplexed her. 

“ Of course, of course !” I hastened to remark. 

“Ves, of course! He could not have been lying; it is an 
absurd idea to suppose it fora moment. Why, why should he ? 
To what purpose could he try to deceive us now? Besides, 
what should he take me for to think of making such a mockcry 
of me as that would amount to? Surely no man exists who 
could do such a cruel act as that !” 

“Of course, of course!” I agreed; but I said to myself. 
“You think of nothing else, all the same, my poor, dear little 
girl, as you walk up and down here all alone; and, if the truth 
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were known, you probably suspect the prince even more than 
1 do.” 

‘*T wish he would come back!” she said. ‘‘ He must have 
very important business, to drop everything here and go away ! 
Do you know anything about his business, Vania?” 

- ‘Not I! Probably he is making money, somehow. He alsa 
is; but that is not evr affair, Natisha !” 

«Of course, not; but Aledsha spoke of some letter yester- 
day. ” 

“Well, it aay be that! Has Aleésha been ?” 

oO, 

=e sige ? a 

He came at twelve; he get's uplate, you know. He sat 
for a time, and then I sent him off to see Katia. I thought | 
ought to do that, Vania.” 

** Didn’t he want to go of himself?” 

“Oh, yes—” 

She was going to add something but stopped; I looked at 
her, and waited. Her face was sad, and 1 longed to ask her 
what was the matter, but I knew she didn’t like questions. 

“Oh! he’s such a strange boy—a strange boy!” she said at 
last with one side of her mouth slightly drawn up, and evi- 
dently trying not to look at me. 

“Why?” Tasked, ‘Was there anything particular at your 
interview to-day ?” 

“Oh, no! nothing at all; just so. He was very nice to 
me, but— 

Oh! well,” I said, “all his troubles and anxieties are at 
an end now.” 

She looked earnestly at me, as if she would have said, 
‘uncommonly little trouble or anxiety 4e ever allowed himself 
to suffer.” But she saw that I was thinking the same thing, 
and said nothing. 

Natasha was very sweet and pretty this afternoon, although 
she was evidently much disturbed. She and I sat and talked 
foran hour or more. The prince’s visit had frightened her a 
good deal; and I could see from her questions that she was: 
longing to know what sort of impression she had made upon 
the prince. Had not she shown her joy too unmistakeably ? 
Had not she put on too much of an offended air ? or was she 
too much the other way—too complaisant? What did he 
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think of her? did he despise her? At this last thought her 
checks flushed a fiery colour. 

“Oh, Natdisha!” I said, “fancy exciting yourself so much 
over impossible conjectures as to what a bad man like that 
may think about you ; let him think what he hkes.” 

*“Why do you call him a bad man ?” she asked. 

I did not answer. I said I was in a hurry, and must go. 
Natdsha nearly cried when I rose up to depart, although I had 
hardly had a kind word from her the whole while I had been 
with her; infact, she had been colder than usual towards me. 
She kissed me and looked long and fixedly into my eyes. 

Listen, Vania,” she said at last,  Aledsha was so funny to- 
day, I was quite surprised ; he was as kind and nice as possible, 
but he behaved like a butterfly the whole while, and hardly 
did anything but look in the glass. He didn’t stop long. Fancy |! 
he brought mea box of bonbons.” 

“ Bonbons ! why not? It just shows what a simple kind- 
hearted fellow he is. Oh, you two, you two!” IT exclaimed, 
“what a couple of babies you are, to be sure! What possesses 
you now to indulge in all this absurd suspicion, and to attribute 
all sorts of secret thoughts to each other, for which there is not 
the shadow of a reason? = //e’s not so bad ;_ he is, and always 
will be, a jolly schoolboy ; but you Natasha! oh, Natasha!” 

I often noticed abcut Natdsha, when she came to me with 
some complaint about Aledsha, or with some momentous 
question to be decided, that she would look at me with 
parted lips and wistful eyes, as though entreating me_ to 
answer her in such a manner that her anxiety might be 
soothed at once; but that I invariably replied in a cutting, 
harsh tone of voice, as though scolding her; and, that though 
] put on this tone quite unconsciously and accidentally, yet it 
always succeeded. My austerity seemed to carry a special 
weight of authority, and in point of fact it is the case that 
many people feel at times an irresistible longing to be pitched 
into by somebody else. At all events Natasha used to leave 
De quite pacified after such a little lecture as I would give 
ler. 

‘“No, V4nia,” she continued, putting one hand on my 
shoulder and holding my hand with the other, “he seemed to 
me to-day to be acting the ‘married man,’ you know—a man who 
has been married ten years, and still finds himself able to be 
indulgent and kind to his wife. Isn’t it rather early in the day 
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to begin that sort of thing ? He laughed and pirouetted about 
in such a funny way, behaving not in the least ashe used to ; 
then he was in a great hurry to go and see Katia. I spoke to 
him and he didn’t listen, or talked about something else—you 
know that bad society habit which we have tried so hard: to 
break him of-—in a word, he seemed to me so indifferent ; while 
I was— There, Vdnia! there 1 go! always exacting and despotic. 
You were quite right just now, Vania, when you scolded me. 
I am to blame, as usual ; imagining gricfs and then complain- 
ing of them! Thanks, Vania, you have done me good, Oh, I 
wish he would come here again to-day, and yet, perhaps he 1s 
angry with nme about this morning’s visit.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you have quarrelled with 
him?” | asked, with astonishment. 

“Oh, no! but I think I was a little cross, and he suddenly 
became grave and thoughtful immediately after having been so 
jolly. T thought he was rather cold whenche said good-bye to 
ine. I tell you what, I'll send for him ; you come too, Vania, 
this evening ” | 

“ Certainly ; unless Iam detained by a certain business.” 

“’Oh, no! what business could detain you, Vania ?” 

“Well, Pll see ; probably 1 will come,” I said. 


CHAPTER Vit 


house. He lived in the Shestildvochnaya, in a small 

use, Where he occupied three untidy-looking rooms, not 
badly furnished, however. ‘There was evidence of a certain 
opulence in the place, but of no order. ‘The door was opened 
for me by a pretty little woman, simply but castefully dressed ; 
she had kind and, at the same time, lively eyes, and did not look 
more than about nineteen years old. ‘This must be Alexandra 
Semednovna, [ thought, the wife of whom Maslobdéeff had told 
me. She asked my name, and, upon hearing it, said that her 
husband was expecting me, and was lying down in his study. 
I went there, and found Masloboeff asleep on a ‘Turkish divan, 


A fT seven o’clock, punctually, I arrived at Maslobéeff’s 
O 
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a very fine piece of furniture, covered with a dirty-looking cloak, 
and with a leather cushion under his head. He started up, and 
called to me by name, the instant I appeared. 

AR!” he said, “here you are. 1 was just dreaming that 
you had come to wake me up. Come along; we must go. 
It's time!” 

“(Go where to?” 

“To see a lady! Mrs. Bubnoff. Such a lady too!” he went 
on, turning te Alexandra, “Oh! a dozely woman,” and he 
kissed the tips of his fingers in affected rapture at the ne nory 
of Mrs. Bubnoff. 

“Go along,” said Alexandra, who felt it incumbent upon her 
to feel a little angry. 

“To you know my wife?” Maslobdeff asked. 

“ Alexandra, let me introduce this literary general. One can 
only see them for nothing once a year. On all other occasions 
you have to pay.” 

‘Oh, do stop!” Alexandra said. “ You mustn't listen to him ; 
he’s always laughing at me. JVAat sort of a general?” 
she continued. 

“T was just telling you; a spectad kind—he is! Your excel- 
lency,” he went on to me, “ you mustn't suppose that we are so 
stupid as we appear. We are very clever people really, I 
assure you !” 

“Yon't listen to him,” Alexandra cut in; “he always shows 
off before strangers. I wish he would take me out sometimes.” 

Alexandra,” said her husband, ‘‘you must love your 
domestic— Have you forgotten the word I taught you, 
domestic what?” 

“Of course I haven't forgotten, but it means some rubbish 
or other.” 

Well, Iet’s hear the word then ; go on, what was it 2?” 

“Tl won't say it. I belicve you are playing some trick on me. 
It means something horrid, I'm sure. You want to make me 
blush before our guest.” 

“Ab! you've forgotten it!” 

No haven't then | Penates! ‘ Love your penates!’ That’s 
what you said, and I don’t believe there are such things as 
penates. You will have your little joke. It’s a very bad one, I 
can tell you. It’s alte; that’s what it is!” 

“Oh, indeed! Then I shall go and see Mrs. Bubnoff. Come 
on, Vania. Good-bye, Alexandra !” 


K 
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But poor Alexandra, who didn’t like being chaffed, had run 
away in indignation, 

We went out, and teok the first droshky we could find. 
Maslobduff informed me, as we drove along, that he had 
mode certain arrangements, with Mitroshka’s help, by which 
he hoped to effect Helen’s rescue from Mrs, Bubnoff's—whose 
establishment had Jong been known as “ suspicious,” and as 
to which Maslobdeff related certain details which were 
enough to cause ime the greatest anxiety on Helen’s account. 
The first move in Maslobdeffs plan of proceedings was for 
us to go to Mrs. Bubnoff’s restaurant, and thither we now 
made our way. 

‘Will they let us in, though 2?” T asked. : 

“Qf course they will, as guests,” Maslobdéeff — replied. 
‘She knows me, and she knows Mitroshka, and won't suspect 
our intentions,” 

As soon as we reached the gate (after we had joined Mit- 
roshka) the dvormk winked at the latter and let us in. We 
Jett, our droshky with instructions to be ready for us, and 
entered. Mrs. Bubnoff, looking dishevelled and half tipsy, 
opened the dvor to us, candle in hand, and welcomed us. She 
showed us into a room, however, which Maslobdeff would 
not hear of having. 

“No, no!” he said, “we want a better reception than this, 
Get us some iced champagne, and show us another room, 
Look here,” he added, “is Sizibruchoff here 2” 

Cn 

“Phe young villain! Tow dared he come here before me ?” 
he said. 

“Very likely he ts waiting for you,” said Mrs. Bubnoff. “He 
seems to be expecting somebody.” 

Mitroshka stayed outside, and we went into another room 
where we found the young fellow referred to as Sizibruchotf, 
sitting at a small table with a lady friend, and some champagne 
and sweet biscuits and bonbons before them. 

“Plihp Phihpovitch, Tam delighted to see you,” he said, 
coming forward with a tipsily happy expression of face. 
siztbruchoff introduced us to the lady who was seated at the 
table with hin, and who informed us that he had just) been 
telling her of his visit to Paris.” 


“Hee was just about to tell me how he broke a pier-glass at 
a restaurant there,” she said. 
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“ How was that ?’’ we asked. 

“Well, LT was then with Karp Vasilitch,” he said; ‘and 
Karp Vasilitch was so drunk that he insisted on_ talking 
Russian to the proprietor. Karp was standing alongside of a 
great long Lnglish pier-glass, and cannoned up against it. 
Joubert, the proprietor, called out, ‘Phat glass cost: me seven 
hundred franes ; look out, or you'll be having it over!’ Karp 
Vasilitch looked across at me and called out, ‘I say, Sizibru- 
choff, shall we go halves, eh ?? 

‘one. witheyou, boSala: 

*©No sooner had f said the word, than éave went his great 
fist against the glass, and crash went the whole thing on the 
ground, 

“What the blazes are you about, you scoundrel?’ yelled 
Joubert, making for his face. 

“My dear sir,’ said Karp Vasilitch, ‘never mind about 
scratching my face, but take your money while you can get it,’ 
and with that he whipped out six hundred and_ fifty francs, 
and paid him down on the nail. We got off the other fifty 
francs.” 

Just at this moment there was a fearful shrick some rooms 
off. I} knew the voice; it was Helen’s! A moment after there 
were other cries, and the sound of quarrelling and blows— 
Mitroshka’s voice and another's. Suddenly the door burst 
open, and in rushed Helen, her hair dishevelled; her muslin 
dress—the one we have heard of as beinga special detestation 
of hers—torn and crushed, and her eyes blazing with a subdued 
fire. I was standing opposite the door by which she entered, 
and she rushed straight up to me and encircled me with her 
arms. 

Everyone jumped up at the apparition. 

“Fook here, Vania,” said Masloboeff, coming calmly up to me 
and clapping me on the shoulder, just take the droshky and drive 
straight home with the child. You have nothing more to do 
here. We'll see about the rest of this business to-morrow, if 
there be anything more to see after.” 

I did not wait fora second bidding. Seizing Helen by the 
hand I rushed away, dragging her after me. No one stopped 
us. Mrs. Bubnoff was evidently under the influence of terror, 
it had all happened so suddenly that she had not collected her 
wits. The droshky was ready, and twenty minutes later we 
were safe at my house. 


K-——2 
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Helen was in a semi-conscious state. I loosened the hooks 
of her dress at the neck, sprinkled her face with water, and 
laid her down on my sofa-bed. She was feverish, and 
began to wander. I looked at her pale little face and her 
colourless lips. 1 gazed at her dishevelled hair, which had 
evidently been carefully combed; however, and on her torn 
muslin dress. And as IT gazed IT reahsed more and more the 
dreadtul nature of the home, and the awful perils out of 
which L had brought her. Poor little thing! she became: 
worse and worse. I could not leave her, and decided not 
to go to Natdsha’s this evening. Now and then Helen 
raised her long eyelashes and looked at me long and fixedly, 
as though trying to recognise who IT was. She fell asleep 
late, between one and two o'clock, and I lay down on the 
floor by cher side. 





CHAPTER: VIL 


AROSE very early. All the night I had kept waking up 
nearly every halGhour, and each time I went to my 
pour. little guest and carefully observed her. She was feverish 
and sightly delinous; but towards morning she fell into a 
sound sleep. ‘Phat’s a good sign, | thought; butall the same, 
I determined that while the poor little thing still slept 1 would 
run for the doctor, I knew a doctor, a kind-hearted old 
bachelor who had lived in the Vladmirsky from time imime- 
morial, all done with his German housekeeper. Doran off to 
hun and obtained his promise to come in at ten o’clock 5 it was 
eight when L arrived there, and I felt that I should like to call at 
Masloboetf's on the way home; but I reflected that Helen 
might wake up, and be alarmed at finding herself alone and at 
my iodging ; in her present state she might well have forgotten 
how, and under what circumstances, she had come there. 

She awoke at the very moment that came in.  T went up 
to her, and very quietly enquired how she felt? = She did not 
answer, but stared long and fixedly at me with her large expres- 
sive black eyes. She looked as though her head were all nght, 
and as though she understood clearly ; so IT assumed that she 
did not answer merely from her habit of silence. She had 
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always been like this, staring obstinately at one instead of 
answering, each time Thad seen her. Besides obstinacy, there 
was a certain pride in her gaze, mingled with a strange curiosity 
of expression, together with a look of austerity and incredulity. 
I wanted to put my hand upon her forehead to feel whether 
she had any fever, but she quietly and silently took my hand 
with her own little hand, and put it aside, turning her face to 
the wall at the same time. I went away from her bedside, so 
as not to worry her further. 

I had a larre brass kettle which I had long used, instead of 
a tea-urn, for boiling my water tn. T had also a stock of wood 
handy, the dvornik having brought in a quantity to last about 
five days. [put the water on to boil, on a hastily made fire, 
and got my tea-things ready on the table; Helen turned round 
and watched the whole operation with great curiosity. Tasked | 
her whether she wanted anything; but she turned away once 
more and said nothing. “Ll wonder what she is angry with 
me about,” I thought, “strange little girl.” 

My old dector turned up, as promised, at ten o’clock. He 
carefully examined the Httle patient, with real German atten- 
tion, and assured me that, though she was a litle feverish, there 
was no particular danger about her condition, He added that 
she probably suffered from some continual malady, something 
connected with the heart’s action, he thought, ‘which point 
would require special attention afterwards ; at present she was 
not in any danger He wrote a prescription for her—mixture 
and powders ; and then put all sorts of questions to me, as to 
how she came to be here, and so on. 

Helen had struck him very much ; she had pushed his hand 
away when lie wanted to feel her pulse, and would not show 
her tongue. She would not answer a word to all his questions, 
but she stared fixedly the whole time at the large order of St. 
Stanislas hanging at his neck. 

Probably her head aches badly,” he said; “and, good 
gracious, how the child stares !” 

I did not think it necessary totell him all about Helen ; I 
said it was too long a history for the present. 

“Let me know if you want me,” he said as he went out; ‘at 
present there is no danger.” 

I determined to stay with Helen all day, if possible until she 
was quite well again, leaving her alone as seldom as possible. 
Butas I knew that Natdshaand Madame Ikménief would pro- 
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bably be put out if I did not turn up, I resolved to send 
Natasha a note saying I could not come to-day. I could not 
write to the old lady. She had asked me never to do so, on 
one occasion when [ had written during Natasha's illness. 

“My old husband frowns so,” she had said, “when he sees 
- your letter. He longs to know what it is about, but does net 
like to ask ; and so he is in a bad humour for the rest of the 
day. So you don’t do me much good with your letters, my 
boy ; besides, what’s the use of ten lines or so? I always 
long to know more, and you are not there to ask.” 

Suv I only wrote to Natisha, and posted it. on my way to the 
apothecary’s, 

While I was away Helen fell asleep again. She moaned a 
htde when T returned, and trembled. ‘Vhen, she awoke atter 
a time with a little cry, and looked at me as though with 
dislike—as though the associations with my appearance were 
painful to her. 1 confess that this hurt me a good deal. 

Maslobo6eff came at cleven. He was much preoceupicd, 
and was ina great hurry to go somewhere, so that he only 
stayed a minute. 

“Well old fellow,” he said, “IT guessed you didn’t live in 
style ; but I never thought I should find you in such a hole as 
this. Why, thisis a “uns, not a lodging. You can’t 27 #8/e, 
you know, in a place like this. Now look here, this won't do. 
You mist Lome and see me next Sunday morning, and we'll 
talk it over Jogically, You can’t go on dike this. Surely you 
wouldi’t think it any dishonour to. borrow a litde money from 
mer” 

Oh, never mind about me,” I said. “ Tell me how it ail 
ended at Bubnoff’s last night ?” 

“Quite right, of course; and you achieved your end. 
What else do you want? T haven’t time to go into itall now ; 
but [ just came in to find out what you intend to do with the 
child? Shall you place her somewhere, or keep her here, or 
whate We must make up our minds as to this point at 
once.” 

“*T hardly know yet what to do. I was waiting to talk it 
over with yourself. Could 1 keep her here on some pretext, do 
you think 2” 

“Gf course ; why not? Keep her as your servant.” 

“Do talk rather less noisily, my dear fellow. ‘Though she 
ts J, she has all her witsabout her, When you came in I saw 
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her shudder perceptibly. She evidently connected you with 
yesterday somehow.” 

I proceeded to tell Maslobdeff all T knew about this child and 
her character. Ele was very much interested. Tadded that I 
had hopes of getting her into a house where | was known and 
told him all about my [kmeénief friends. To my unbounded 
astonishment he was acquainted with most of Natasha's history ; 
and when Lasked him how on earth he happened to know ¢hat? 
he satd— 

“Qh, one picks up these things by bits somehow, It fits 
in to another little affair I have had to do with. | told) you 
that I knew Vrince Valkofski. You are quite right to send 
her to the Ikméniefs if you can, ‘There’s no room for both of 
you here. ‘Then we mustn't forget that she must be got up 
respectably, Just leave that part of the business to me ; PU 
look after it. Good-bye now, old boy. Come inand see us as 
often as youcan. Is she asleep now 2?” 

oT sthinksso, ~ )-saids 

But seareely had he gone out when Helen beckoned to me. 

“Who's that?” she asked. Her votee shook; but she 
looked at me with the same fixity and haughtiness of expression. 
I cannot describe it more clearly than by these words, 

Ltold her Maslobdcffs name, and added that it was through 
him [ had heen able to get her away from Bubnoff’s, 1 added 
that Bubnoff was very much afraid of Masloboeff, Ter cheeks 
flushed at my words, probably at the recollection which 
Bubnoffs name conjured up. 

“She will never come here, will she?” she asked anxiously. 

I hastened to reassure her. She was silent and took my 
hand in hers for a moment, but as suddenly dropped it, 
apparently recollecting herself. . 

“She cannot possibly feel any dislike for me,” I thought. 
“This 1s simply her manner; or, perhaps, the poor little thing 
has seen so much grief and cruelty that she cannot as yet 
believe in anyone or anything.” 

At the time appointed I went to the chemist’s, and also to an 
eating-house where | was known and had a credit. I took a 
basin with me, and brought back some chicken broth for poor 
ilelen ; but she would not cat it, and I had to put it on the 
stove to kcep it warm. Having given her her medicine, I settled 
down to my work. I thought she went to sleep, now; but 
looking up accidentally, a few moments later, I saw that she 
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was watching me writing, evidently much interested ; I pre- 
tended not to notice her and went on. She soon fell aslbey i in 
real earnest, and, to my great satisfaction, without any delirium 
or moaning. | fell inte a reverie. 

‘“Natasha,” IT thought, “will be angry with me for not 
coming ; not only that, she will feel burt that I should secm 
to feel no interest in her affairs just at this critical time, and 
I may be most necessary to her to-day ; who knows? She may 
be having all sorts of worries and some question to decide, 
rendering my presence most essential, and here I am, not avail- 
able.” As for Madame Ikmenief, FE had not the shghtest idea 
how IT should ever dare to face her to-morrow, and, as 1 turned 
the matter over and over in my mind, I suddenly deternvned 
to run off and see them both and be back ina couple of hours. 

Helen was asleep, she would not hear me go out. T jumped 
up, took ray coat and hat, and was just leaving, when sud- 
denly Helen called me. | was much surprised ; surely she had 
not been pretending to he asleep. | may mention here that | 
hiked to see that Helen, although she spoke so little, now 
scemed to call me to her side more frequently, and to turn to 
me for explanation when anything puzzled her. 

“Where are you going to send me to?” she asked, when I 

came up te her bedside. She always asked her questions in 
so sharp and sudden a manner that she surprised me ; this 
time FP hardly knew what to answer. — I didnt realise what she 
Was referring £0; 

“You were talking to your friend just now, and saying that 
you wanted 6 send me to some house. I won’t go anyw here,” 

T bent over her; she was very feverish again. 1 did all I 
could to soothe and reassure her, and told her that if she pre- 
ferred to remain with me IL should certainly not send her any: 
Where, While saying this T took my hat and coat off again ; I 
could not leave her i this condition, 

NG; no, "she said, seeing at once that I wanted to stay for 
her sake. “No, no, 1 wish to gu to sleep; I shall be asleep 
In A Minute? : 

“But how are you to stay all alone ?” T said dubiously, “ Of 
course, should be back ina couple of hours,” | added, ‘*but— 

‘Go, of course,” she said. “ Why, if 1am to be ill for a year, 
youll have to stay at home for a year, at that rate.” 

She tried to smile, and looked very strangely at me, as though 
struggling with some kind of sentiment which had arisen in her 
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heart, poor little thing ! Her poor tendcr heart was peeping out 
of the mist of misanthropy and obduracy that environed her. 

I went first to the Tkmeéniefs. The old lady was waiting 
for me ina state of feverish expectancy, and met me with re- 
proaches. She was much disturbed. I[kmeémef had gone out 
immediately after dinner, she did not know where to. I felt 
sure that she had told the old gentleman everything that Thad 
related to her, in her own special way, by a sertes of hints 3 1n 
fact, she confessed as much, telling me that she had not found 
it possible io abstain from sharing her great joy with her hus- 
hand ; but that [kménief had got “blacker than a cloud,” and 
had not said a word; had not even answered her questions, 
and immediately after dinner had gone out. 

She told me all this with the greatest signs of anxiety, and 
begged me to siay with her until Ikménief came back. I told 
her almost celdly that I could not, and that I should probably 
not see her next day, and that I had now come principally to 
tell her this. We very nearly quarrelled this time. She cried, 
reproached me bitterly, and only when I was on the doorstep 
she suddenly fell on my neck, embraced me with both arms 
and told me not to be angry with her, nor to take offence at 
anything she tad said. 

I found Natasha alone, contrary to my expectations, and 
she seemed less glad than usual to see me; it appeared to me 
that I was almost in the way. ‘To my question as to whether 
Aleosha had been, she rephied— 

“Of course he has, but not for long. He promised to come 
in the evening ;” she spoke, as if in a reverie. 

“Was he here last evening ?” 

‘“No—no, he was kept!" she said hurriedly. “ Well, Vania, 
and how goes it with you ?” 

I saw that she was trying to change the subject ; and when 1 
looked fixedly at her, it was clear that she was unquestionably 
avitated. She observed me watching her, and turned such a 
sharp gaze upon me, that one might have fancied she wanted 
to burn me up with it. “She has got some new trouble,” I 
thought, ‘but she doesn’t want to tell me about it yet.” 

I told her the whole story of little Helen, by way of answer 
to her question about my affairs. My story interested her very 
much ; she seemed greatly struck. 

“Good heavens !” she said, “‘and you could leave her like that, 
alone and ill?” : 
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I explained that I had wished to stay at home, but had been 
afraid of offending her (Natasha), and, besides, I thought she 
nizht want me.” 

“Want you,” she said, musingly, “perhaps I do want you ; 
but it will do another time. Have you been to see them?” 

I told her of my visit to her mother. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘God only knows: how my father will take 
the news, and vet after all, what news is there?” 

‘How, what news?” Lasked. Here was a sudden change 
with a venycanee. 

“Oh, just so, never mind! Where can my father have gone 
to, Pwonder! Last time you thought he was coming here. 
Vania,” she went on, “look here, come in to-morrow morning, 
ifyoucan. Perhaps T shall have something to tell you. ‘The 
only thing is, ! don’t hke taking up your time now, for you 
must look after your httle guest. You have been away your 
two hours, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” TP said, ‘good-bye, Natasha; but first of all, just tell 
me this, what was Aledsha like to-day ?” 

“Oh, never mind Aledésha, T really am quite surprised at 
your inquisitiveness, Vania.” 

‘Good-bye then, dear.” 

She gave nie her hand carelessly, and turned her face away 
Irom my parting look. 

{ came away deeply astomshed ; she evidently had some- 
thing very serious on her mind. “She will tell me all about it 
to-morrow,” T said. 

T rushed home witha heavy heart, and found the room in 
darkness, On peering for Helen, TI saw her sitting on the bed 
with her head bent down upon her breast, as though she were 
wraptin thought. She did notso much as glance at me, as if 
she had forgotten my existence. IT came up to her, and found 
her muttering something to herself. “Is it delirium again?” I 
thonght, Es 

“Helen, little one,” IT said, “what is the matter?” I sat 
down by ber and took her hand, 

“Twant to go away; I had better go back to Aer,” she 
said, without raising her head. 

“Where to? to whom?” T asked, wondering. 

“Vo her, to Bubnoffs, She is always telling me that I owe 
hera great deal of money, and that she buried mother at her 
own cost; and I don't want her to say nasty things about 
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mother. T want to work off my debt to her, and T wd? work 
till Ldo; and when I’ve paid all the money 1 owe her, then 
I'll go away. Now, I must go back to her.” 

“Calm yourself, dear child,” I said, “ you can't go back, it’s 
impossible. She will kill you before she's ‘done with you.” 

“Let her kill me, let her do what she likes with me! 
Helen interposed, hotly. “Better people than me have been 
bullied and killed; a beggar in the streets told me that. Tam 
poor, and 1 want to be poor all my life. Mother told me I 
must be poor when she dicd. I shall work! 1 don’t want to 
Wearthis cross” 

* You shall have another to-morrow ; 'll buy you one, and 
Vil get you your books. You shall live here with me. I 
won't give you away to anyone, unless you want to go yourself ; 
only be qaiet now, dear, and--” 

“ 7 shail goout as a dressmaker.” 

“Very well, all right, htthe one; only don'ttalk now, Try to 
go to sleep.” 

But the poor child burst into tears ; the tears gradually 
turned to sobbing. I didn’t know what to do with her. I 
bathed her face with water, and still she went on sobbing 
piteously. At last she fell back on the sofa, quite worn out 
and in a high fever again. FT covered her over with the first 
thing I could find, and she fell asleep once more, but it was a 
troubled sleep, and she continually awoke shivering. “Phough 
I had not waiked much to-day, | was dreadfully tired, and I 
felt that Fought to have medical advice myself, as soon as 
possible. My head was whirling, and all sorts of thoughts raged 
within it. I felt a presentiment that this child would prove a 
heritage of trouble to me ; but I was still more anxious about 
Natasha, and her affairs ; in fact, looking back at this night of 
my life, | think I had never before had so terrible a load of 
trouble and anxiety on my mind as at this moment. 


PD 





CHAPTER IX. 


AWOKE next morning quite ill—late, about ten o’clock. 
My head was aching and buzzing. 1 looked at Helen’s 
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bed, and saw it was empty. At the same moment, I heard the 
sound of sweeping in the entrance hall, and on going to see 
~whatit was, [ found the litde woman holding a small brush in 
one hand, and raising her ress with the other, brushing the 
floor, ‘Phe wood was neatly piled in a corner, the table 
cleared, the kettle polished ; in a word, Helen had tidied the 
place up. 

© Helen, litte woman,” T cried, “why do you sweep the 
floor? IT don’t want you to do it. You areill; and IT didn't 
bring you here to work for ime,” 

“Who will sweep the floor, then, if [ don’t?” she said, 
straightening herself, and looking full at me. © Besides, Tam 
not il to-day. 

“But L don't expect you to work for me. Do you think I 
shall reproach) you, as) Mrs. Bubnoff did, for living with me 
without paying tor it? And where did you tind that wretched 
brush 2 LP had no brush,” [added, in wonderment. 

“T's my brush; 1 brought it here myself, T used to sweep 
ny mandfacher’s tloor with it; it has been hidden behind the 
stove ever sines.” 

1 came back into the room musing. T might be wrong, 
but it seemed clear to me that this child felt it irksome to live 
for nothing, and was determing {to prove to me from the out- 
set that she was earning her keep; iffso, what a sensitive little 
‘character she must be, PE thought. 

A couple of minutes kiter she came in and sat down in her 
place on the sofa, looking at me with curiosity, Meanwhile I 
had boiled the water, made tea, and poured out a cup for her, 
which T gave to her with a piece of bread ; she accepted it 
stlently—no wonder! she had hardly eaten anything for days. 

* Look how vou've dirtied your pretty frock sweeping the 
floor!” T said showing her a large smudge on her skirt. She 
looked down, and then, to my extreme astonishment, she put 
down her cup, took bold of the muslin dress deliberately and 
with both hands, and in an instant tore the whole thing from top 
to bottom; having done this she looked up at me with flashing 
eyes, but saving nothing, Her face was white as a sheet. 

“What on earth are you doing that for, Hlelen?” 1 asked. 
[ bezan to think the child must be mad. 

“Teas wef a pretty frock,” she said, breathless with agitation. 
e Ay did you say it was a pretty frock 2: 1 wont wear it. | 
won't!” she cried, Jumping up, Tl tear it up! T never asked 
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her to dress me smart; she dressed me up against my will! I’ve 
torn one dress up, and Tl tear this, too! Twill! Pwallt Powilh!” 
and ina moment she had seized the wretched frock and torn 
it almost to bits. When she had finished she was so weak and 
pale that she could hardly stand. 

I gazed at this exhibition in silent wonder. She was staring 
at me, asthough 1 were the object of her wrath, and witha sort 
of defiant expression in her eyes. However, 1 knew now 
how totreat her. 1 determined to go and buy her anew dress 
this very morning. ‘This wild little nature must be managed 
solely by kindness ; she looked as though she had never come 
across good peeple in her short life. TP knew that at the 
Tolkoochi Rhinok I could get a very neat frock for her, cheap. 

The worst of it was, itso happened that at the moment I 
was nearly penniless. However, I} had thought of a source 
whence [ expected to be able to raise some money, so I 
took my hat and prepared to go. — Little Helen watched 
me intently; she seemed to be waiting for something. 

“Are you going to lock me in again?” she asked, as 
I took the key, intending to lock the door after me as 
I had done the day before. 

“Wear child,” { said, coming up to her, “dont be angry ! 
I locked the door because somebody might come in. You 
are ill; you might casily be frightened. Goodness knows 
who might come in!) Mrs. Bubnoff, for instance!” 

I said this on purpose, by way of excuse; but I really 
locked her up because IT did not trust her, To was afraid 
that she might run away from me, so TI thought it~ better 
to be cautious. Helen said nothing, and 1 locked her in 
as before. 

I knew an editor, for whom IT sometimes worked when par- 
ticularly hard up for ready money; he was a good paymas- 
ter, and he agreed to advance twenty-five roubles on account, 
an article to be delivered later on. I often did this sort 
of thing when I needed money. Having secured the 
needful, I went off tewards the ‘Volkoochi; there I sought 
out an old body who kept a general outfitting shop. I told 
her Helen’s height, as near as i could, and she promptly 
brought out a pretty print dress, both cheap and neat. I got 
Helen a neckerchief, too; and, when [ was paying for the 
things, it struck me that she would also require either soine 
little warm jacket or mantle as the weather was cold, and 
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she had Jiterally nothing to wear. However, I put off this 
purchase to another day. Helen was sucha funny, proud 
child, goodness knows how she would take my_ bringing 
her these things, though I had carefully picked out the 
cheapest and simplest clothes I could find. Neverthcless I 
bought her, besides the foregoing a couple of pairs of cotton 
stockings and one pair of woollen qnes. I could give her 
these under the excuse that the room was a cold one, and 
that she was ili, She required linen, too; but all this I 
determined to put off until I should become more intimate 
with the child. 

Then I bought Helen some old curtains to partition off her 
bed ; I was sure that she would appreciate this, at all events. 

~ It was one e’clock when I got home after all this shopping. 
My door opened so quictly that Helen did not hear me come 
in at first {£ saw her standing at my table looking at my 
books and manuscripts ; but, as soon as she observed me, she 
shut up the book with a bang—she had been reading it,—and 
walked away from the table. I looked at the book—it was 
my first novel, a small one-volume book, on the first page of 
which was my name, as author, as large as hfe. 

‘Someone came and knocked while you were away,” she 
said, ‘Sand asked why you had locked the door?” 

“It may have been the doctor,” I replied. ‘* Did you call 
out to hin, Helen?” 

‘Roe’ 

I said nothing, but took my parcel, untied it, and pulled out 
my purchases. 

“Here, little woman,” I said, “look here ! you can’t go about 
in such rags as you have on now, I’ve just bought this for you ; 
it’s quite a common, everyday cheap thing, so you need not 
worry yourself about the cost of it. The whole dress only 
cost at rouble and twenty copecks.” 

Fo put the frock down beside her. She blushed, and 
looked at me with big, wide-open eyes. 

She was evidently greatly surprised, but at the same time I 
could see that she felt dreadfully ashamed for some reason or 
other. Hfowever, something softer and gentler lighted up her 
eyes now, Sceing that she did not wish to speak for the. 
moment, 1 turned away to the table. My action had evidently 
struck her; but she restrained all show of feeling, and sat 
down with her eyes fixed on the ground. 
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My head ached worse and worse; the fresh air had not 
done me any good. Meanwhile, [ must go to Natasha's, for 
my anxiety about her had by no means subsided since yester- 
day. On the contrary, it had increased. Suddenly, as I sat 
thinking, I heard Helen call me. I went up to her. 

“When you go away, don’t lock me up,” she said, picking 
at the fringe of the sofa, with her head bent over it, as if that 
occupation were absorbing her whole attention. “I won't go 
away from here.” 

“Vary well, Helen, I agree,” 1 said; “ but supposing 
somebody comes P Goodness knows who may come!” 

“Teave the key here, and I'll lock the door inside; and 
then, if they knock I will call out, ‘Not at home.’” She 
looked at me slily, as though she would have added, “ You see 
how easily ¢Aaé little matter can be arranged.” 

“Who washes your jinen?” she asked, so suddenly and 
quickly that I had not time to reply to the preceding remark. 
‘There's a woman in the house who does it,” 1 observed. 

©} can wash,” she said; ‘and where did you get that food 
_ from, yesterday ?” 

“Irom a restaurant.” 

© Zcan cook. J shall prepare your dinners.” 

‘Nonsense, little woman,” T said. “What can you know 
about cooking? You are joking.” 

Helen was silent. She didn’t uke my last reinark, evidently. 
We sat quict for ten minutes, at least. 

“Soup!” she suddenly cried, without raising her head. 

“What about soup?” I asked in surprise. 

T can make soup; IT used to make it for mother when she 
was ill. I used te go to market, too.” 

“Oh, Helen, Helen,” said, coming up to her, and sitting 
down beside her on the sofa, ‘you see Low proud you are. 
] am simply doing to you now just what my heart dictates. 
You are ali alone, without relatives or friends, and you are 
poor and unhappy. I want to help you. You would help me 
just the same if I needed your help. But you went look at it 
in this way ; and you worry yourself if I give you the smallest 
thing by way of a present. You want to pay me for it at once, 
to work your title to it; just as though I were a Mrs. Bubnoff, 
and were reproaching you. If this is as I say, Helen, it is 
wrong and bad of you.” 


She did net answer. Her lips trembled. I think she wanted 
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to say something, but she grew obdurate again, and made 
no reply. 

I rose to go and see Natdsha. This time I gave Helen 
the key, with instructions to find out who it was, if anyone 
knocked. I felt sure that something unsatisfactory had hap- 
pened at Natasha’s, and determined to go there at once, but 
only to stay for a minute or two, for fear Natasha should 
mistake my motives, and consider me importunate. 

So it turned out. She received me with a look in which 
welcome was not apparent. I thought I had better go away 
again, but I was so tired I had to sit down, 

* Thave only come in for a minute, Natasha,” I said, “ for 
your advice. Whatam 1 to do with my little guest?” And 
I told her all about Helen, up to my leaving the house. 

Natasha listened silently. 

“1 don't know what to advise, Vania,” she said. “It's a 
strange little being, that’s very clear. Probably she has been 
‘Greadtully ill-treated and frightened. Let her get quite well, 
and see then. You want to send her to my people ?” 

**She insists that she won’t go anywhere. And then, good- 
ness knows whether they will have her. Now, tell me, dear, how 
are you? You didn’t appear to be very brilliant yesterday.” 

IT said this rather timidly. 

“Yes,” she said, “my head ached ; and so it does to-day,” 
she added, ii an abstracted manner. “ Have you seen my 
people to-day 2” ; 

“No, Jam to go there to-morrow. To morrow is Saturday, 
Natisha,” 

‘Well, what of that?” 

a“ Why, the prince is coming in the evening.” 

“Well, I hadn't forgotten,” 

“No, no, of course not, I was just mentioning the fact, 
thatsauly? 

She came and stood in front of me, and gazed into my eyes 
long and fixedly; her expression had a certain determination 
or obstinacy of purpose about it; she looked feverish and hot. 

Took here, Vania,” she said, “ be a good, kind boy; let me 
alone now, Tam not in the humour to talk to you.” 

I rose from my chair, and stared at her in indeseribable 
astonishinent. 

“Natasha, dear girl, what ¢s the matter with you?” I cried, 
aghast. 
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“Nothing, nothing,” she said, “to-morrow you shall know 
all; but to-day T want to be quite alone. Go, Vania, go, at 
once, please 3 it pains me to look at you.” 

“At least tell me——” 

© To-morrow, to-morrow, go away now, guick.” 

I left the room. So astounded did T feel that I could not 
recall my senses. Mavra rushed out of the kitchen, and 
stopped me on the threshold. 

“Well, was she angry this morning?” she asked. ‘1 daren’t 
go near her myself.” 

“Ves, she was angry ; what is it all about?” 

* Simply, that you-know-who hasn’t shown his nose here for 
three days.” 

“How, three days?” I asked, incredulously. “Why, she 
told me herself yesterday that he had been here that morning, 
and that he was coming again in the evening.” 

“ Evening, indeed! He wasn’t here in the morning cither. 
I tell you, tnis is the third day we haven't hada glimpse of 
him. You don't mean to say she really said he had been 
here yesterday ?” 

“Ves, she certainly said so.” 

“Well,” said Mavra, reflectively, then she must be very 
hard hit, if she won't acknowledge, even to you, that he has 
not been here. Oh, he’s a beauty, he is !” 

But what on earth is the meaning of it 2?” T cried. 

“T don't know,” said Mavra, shrugging her shoulders. ‘* All 
IT can tell you is that she sent me for him twice yesterday, and 
twice stopped me on the road. ‘To-day she won’t even speak 
to me, Couldn't you manage te see him? I daren’t leave her 
now.” 


I was beside myself, and rushed downstairs like a mad 
creature. 


“Are you coming here in the evening?” Mavra shouted 
after me, 

“T don’t know, I'll see,” I called back. I felt that it was 
quite possible I might be dead before then, I was so ill ; 


sonicthing seemed to be stabbing me deep down to my very 
heart. 
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CHAPTER. X. 


WENT straight off to Aledsha’s. He lived with his 
father in the Little Morskoy, The prince had a large 
lodging, although there was no one living with him excepting 
Aledsha. ‘The latter had two fine large rooms to himself. I 
had been very seldom to see him, once only, I think, before this. 
He used to come to me much oftener, especially at first, when 
his connection with Natasha was a novelty. 

He was not at home; but I went straight to his. sitting- 
‘room aud left a note for him. 

* Alcosha,” IT wrote, “you scem to have gone out of your 
senses, since your father himself begged Natasha, last Tuesday 
evening, to do bim the honour to be your wife; and secing 
that you were delighted with his request, you must allow: 
that your present line of conduct is, to say the least of it, 
strange. Do you know what you are doing by Natasha? At 
all events this note will remind you that your Sond towards 
your future wife is, to the highest degree, unworthy and 
negligent. Tam perfectly well aware that [ have no right to 
read you a sermon, but L don't care whether [have the right 
Or Not, 

“P.S.— She knows nothing of this note, and it was not 
she who told me about you,” 

I closed the envelope and left it on his table. To my 
question, the servant informed me that Aledsha was. scarcely 
ever at home, and that he would not now come in till late at 
night. 

I reached home with difficulty, my head whirled and my 
legs fel weak and shaky. My door was open, and 1 found old 
Ikménief sitting and waiting for me. He was seated at the 
table, and silently, and with evident surprise, watched Helen, 
who in her turn as wonderingly gazed at him; but maintained 
an obstinate silence. “ No wonder that he is looking 
surprised!” FP thought. 

“Well, Vania, PE ohave been waiting an hour for you,” he 

suds and I iust say, I did not capect to find you living like 
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this,” he added, surveying the room, his eyes full of amazement. 
On looking closer at him I saw that his old face was very pale 
and full of care and grief. 

“Sit down, sit down,” he continued, “I came here to see 
you ina hurry, on business; but what’s the matter? You 
don't look yourself.” 

“Tm not very well, my head has ached since early this 
morning.” 

“Take care, my bov; you mustn’t play tricks with yourself. 
Have you caught cold, or what 2?” 

“Oh no, nothing but a nervous attack ; it’s all right, I'm 
subject to them, Ifow are you yourself?” 

“Oh, so-so, not very brilliant; but sit down, I have some- 
thing to talk about.” 

I drew up a chair, and sat down beside him. The old man 
bent over towards me and whispered, without looking at 
Helen— 

“Who is your little guest sitting there ?”’ 

“Til tell you all about her afterwards, sir,” [ whispered. 
She is a poor litile orphan, grand-daughter of that old Smith 
_T told you about, who died at the confectioner’s.” 

“What, hehad a grandchild, had he? Well, she ¢s a queer 
little party. //oz she stares, Aow she stares at one. I tell you, 
if you hadn’t come within the next five minutes [ couldn't 
have stood it any longer. She hasn't said a word the whole 
time ; she is not lke an ordinary human being. I suppose she 
came to see her grandfather, not knowing he was dead ?” 

“Yes; she has been very unhappy; the old man spoke 
about her when he died.” 

“Well, well, you shali tell me all about it afterwards, perhaps 
I may find some way to help the poor little thing, if she is so 
unhappy as you say, and poor. But can’t you ask her to go 
out fora little while now, Vania? I must have a serious talk 
with you.” 

I told the old man that this could not be managed ; but that 
we could talk before her perfectly freely, as she was still quite 
a child. 

“Of course she’s a child, but, you astonish me my dear boy ; 
do you mean to say you have taken her in, here? Goodness 
gracious!” and he looked intently at the child once more. 

Helen felt that we were talking about her, and sat silent and 
with her head bent down on her breast. She had found time 
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to put on her new dress, which fitted her capitally. © Her hair 
was neatly brushed, and altogether, but for the zé/d@ expression 
about her eyes, she looked quite a lovely child. 

“Now then,” said the old man, at last, “ clearly and con- 
cisely, this is the point, — he paused ; and I saw that though 
he seemed in a great hurry to get to business, and though he 
used the words ‘clearly and concisely,” yet he could not find 
language to go on with. I wondered what I was to lear, 

* Look here, Vania,” he began again, ‘¢ 1 have come here 
with an important request; but first I must explain certain 
iMpoitant circumstances.” HRe coughed and looked at me, then 
blushed and got angry with himself for doing so, and at last 
decided to go on. 

“No, he said, “1 shall explain nothing at all; you under- 
stand well enough without that. In a word, I am going to 
call the prince out, and I want you to arrange the duel, and to 
be my second.” 

I tell back against the rail of the chair, and looked at him, 
beside myselr with amazement. 

“What are you staring at me like that for, Vania? Iam not 
mad !” 

“Put, good heavens!” [ said, ‘ what's your pretext—what’s 
the object 2? And how can you possibly ——” 

 Pretext! object !” cried the old gentleman, “well that rs 
good.” 

“Very: Well, very well? Isaidy ‘1 know what you'll say. 
But what good can come of your fighting this man? 1 confess, 
1 cannot see the use of it.’ 

“1 did not suppose you would see it, but listen. Our law- 
suit is finished—that is, it is as good as finished; and I have 
lost. [have to pay up ten thousand roubles; they have con- 
demned me to do it—my estate is held in security for the money. 
So this blackguard is sure of getting his award, and 1, since he 
is Sure of it, can now be considered an outsider. Aha! most 
noble prince, you have insulted me for two whole years, you 
have soiled my name and the honour of my family, and I had 
to bear it. IT could not call you out all that time, because you 
would have said, ‘Ch, you cunning old rogue, you want to 
kill me, so as to get off paying the money which you know well 
chough will be adjudged to me sooner or later. No, no ; first 
it's see how the case goes, and then you can call me out.’ 
Now, noble prince, the case is over and you are sure of your 
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money, so there need be no difficulty about the matter ; there- 
fore, kindly step out here, to the lists. That’s what the matter 
is; there you are with my pretext and object! Now then, do 
you still think I have not the right to avenge myself for all—for 
all, mind, for all?” 

His eyes were flashing ; I gazed at him silently for a long 
time. I jionged to get at his inmost thought. 

“Listen,” [ said at iast, determined to say the word without 
which we should never properly understand one another. 
“Can you be quite open with me, or not?” 

“Yes, |} can,” he said. firmly. 

“Tell me, candidly, then,” I said, “is it simply the desire for 
revenge that prompts you to call him out, oris there something 
else?” ; 

“Vania,” he said, “you know well that there are certain 
subjects which I allow no one to name before me ; but I make 
an exception in this instance, because you have at once seen, 
with your clear perception, that we cannot discuss the matter 
without couching upon those subjects. Yes, there zs some- 
thing else. My real object is to save my poor daughter from 
ruin, and to prevent her from taking the fatal road which cir- 
cutnstances are pointing out to her at this moment.” 

“Ves, but how will your duel effect this object? That is 
the question.” 

“By preventing what they are concocting. Look here, 
Vania, don’t suppose that I am the slave to any ridiculous 
feeling of tenderness. I don’t make a practice of showing the 
recesses of my heart to anyone ; you don't know what is there 
either. My dauzhter kas let me, left my house with her lover, 
and I have torn her memory from my heart, uprooted it once 
and for ever on that evening ; you remember it. If you hap- 
pened to see me one day sobbing over her portrait, that is no 
proof that I am anxious to forgive her. I did not forgive 
her even at that very moment. I was lamenting my lost 
happiness, I was weeping over an empty image of past joy, not 
for Aer as she now is! Very likely I often aa weep, Tam net 
ashamed of acknowledging it; no more than I am ashamed 
of acknowledging that I used to love my child better than any- 
thing on earth. All this is apparently inconsistent with my 
present intention of calling the prince out. You might say, ‘If 
this is so, if you are indifferent as to the fate of her whom you 
no longer consider your daughter, then why do you interfere 
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with whatis being arranged for her?’ I reply, firstly, because 
I don’t want a base low man to be allowed to triumph; 
and secondly, because I feel the calls of common philan- 
thropy. “Though this woman is no longer my daughter, still 
she is a weak and defenceless and basely imposed upon crea- 
ture, whom wicked men are deceiving more and more every 
day, in order to effect her utter ruin, 1 cannot interfere 
directly in the matter; but indirectly, by means of a duel 
ITcan and will. If I should be killed, or my blood be shed, I 
will not beheve that she would step over the barrier of our 
lists, perhaps over my very body, and walk offto the altar 
with the son of my murderer, like the daughter of that king— 
you remember the story in that reading book you learned out 
of at our house, how the girl drove over her father’s body 
in the chariot. Besides, if they accept my challenge and 
come out te fight, these fine prince fellows won't care par- 
ticularly for the marrage themselves atterwards. In a word, 
I dont want this marriage, and I shall put forth all my 
power to prevent it. Do you understand me now?” 

“No, nota bit. If you wish well to Natisha, how can you 
possibly desire to prevent her marriage, which alone can 
reestablish her good name? She weeds a good name; there 
is long life before her, in which to feel the necessity of it.” 

“She ought to spit on the world’s opinion; that’s what her 
duty is. She ought to see that the greatest shame that can 
fall to her lot would be this marriage, this alhance with these 
blackguards, with this pitiable crew. Noble pride! that should 
be her answer to the world. Then, perhaps I might consent 
to give her my hand ; and with her hand in mine I should like 
to sce the man who would dare to insult my child.” 

This desperate idealisin amazed me, but T guessed that the 
old gentleman was rather beside himself with passion, 

‘All this is too ideal,” I replied, “and too violent. You 
expect her to possess a strength of mind which probably you did 
not endow ber with at her birth. Do you suppose she consents 
to this marriage because she wants to bea princess 2 Why, the 
girl isan dove; this is a matter of fassten, ot fale, Meanwhile, 
you expect her to despise the world’s opinion, and yet you 
bow down betore it yourself. You wish to turn the laugh 
against this prince, to make a fool of him; and, to attain this 
end, you sacrifice the happiness of your daughter, Is not this 
ezutisin 2?” 
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The old man sat gloomy and frowning, and for a long time 
did not answer a word. 

You are not just tome, V.inia,” he said at last, and the tears 
lay shining upon his eyelashes.  “ T swear to you, Vania, it is 
unjust, but we'll Jet that alone for the present. T can't turn my 
heart inside out to prove this to you,” he continued, rising 
and taking his hat; “but Twill say one thing ; you spoke of my 
daughter’s happiness—well, I categorically and absolutely 
declare that T don't believe in her happiness; not only: that, 
but [am certain this marriage will never come off, even with- 
out my interference.” 

‘Why so?” Teried, full of curiosity, “ Perhaps you know 
something new about the matter?” 

“No, nothing particular; but IT don’t believe that such a 
cursed old fox wouid ever really take the step. The whole 
thing is humbug, and Tam sure of it; and, mark my words, the 
scheme will collapse. Secondly, supposing this marriage were 
to come off, that is, supposing the scoundrel really could gain 
something by ks consummation (I don't understand how he 
possibly could gain by it under any circumstances, but unless 
he did gain he would certainly never permit it) and it dict 
actually come off, then, ask your own heart, Vania, would it be 
a happy marriage 2 Reproaches, humiliations, wretched boy- 
friends of the bridegroom's buzzing about her with their calf- 
love; all this would follow the union. Tle would begin to 
bully her after the first day ; in proportion as her passion showed 
itself, so would his coldness increase, misery would ensue, and 
torment—perhaps ultimatzly crime No no, Vania, if you 
encourage this business, and help to bring it about, f warn you 
solemnly you will have to answer for it before God, and it will 
be too late. Good-bye, my boy.” 

I stopped him. “ Look here, sir,” I said, ‘let’s decide so ; 
well wart, Be assured that not our eyes alone are watching 
this affur. Who knows? Perhaps it will be decided for the 
best without any artificial interference on our part, and without 
the need of any duelling! Time will decide and develop 
better than we can. And meanwhile, allow me to add that your 
whole project is absolutely. impracticable. You surely don’t 
suppose for a moment that the prince would accept your 
challenge ?” 


“Of course he would. What are you thinking of? You 
forget yourself.” 
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‘T swear to you that he will get out of it ; he will find some 
sufficient excuse, He will do it with perfect grace, and you 
will be nade a fool of” 

‘“Texcuse me, waita minute. Why not? Why will he not 
accept my challenge? .No, Vania, you are a poet; you don’t 
understand these things. You area simple poet. Why do you 
suppose he will not fight me? 1 am no worse than he is, 
mind, in point of family, and besides I am an old man and an 
injured father, You are one of our Russian authors, and 
therefore of honourable standing also, and you can quite well 
be my second, ane—really I don’t understand,” 

“Fook here, he will bring forward such arguments that you 
will be the very first to allow that you cannot possibly meet.” 

“TPm ; well, let it be as you wish, 1 will wait, a short time 
of course, and see what happens. Now, my dear boy, give 
me your word that you will not repeat this conversation cither 
to Aer or to my wife.” 

‘T promise.” 

“ Another thing, Vania, never degen this subject again with 
me.” 

“Very well, T won’t.” 

“Pastly, another request. I know, my dear fellow, that it 
must be dreadtully dull at our house for you; but do come as 
often as you can. My poor old lady is very fond of you, and 
—well, she’s dull when you don’t come in, Vania; do you 
understand ? ” ' 

He pressed my hand hard, and I promised to obey his last 
request with all my heart 

‘Now then, Vania, how about money? Have you any ?” 

‘Money 1” TP repeated with surprise. 

“Ves.” (The old man looked down and blushed.) “You 
see, I look at your reom and at your Circumstances, and 
it stiikes me that you must have extra expenses, especially 
just now. So LT theught; in fact, dear boy, here are: a 
hundred and fitty roubles by way of beginning.” 

“A dnmdred and fifty roubles—and — that by way of 
beginning ; and you have just lost your lawsuit!” 

“Vinia, you don’t understand me. There 


may occur 
eatracrndinary cases where 


you will require ready-money. 
Sometimes ready money makes independence | OSyible, inde- 
pendence of decision in certain crises and climaxes. Per- 
haps you may not want this money xem; but the time may 
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come, and anyhow I will leave it with you. This is all I 
could get hold of. If you don’t spend it, give it’ back. 
Now, good-bye. Good gracious, how pale you are! You 
look quite ill!” 

I took the money. It was very clear for what purpose he 
left it with me. 

“T can hardly stand up,” I said in reply to his remark. 
“Lean ath” 

“Don’t make light of this attack, Vania, dear boy,” he con- 
tinued. “ Don’t go out to-day. Vil tell Anna Andréevna that you 
are ill, Wouldn’t you like to see a doctor? I'll look you up to- 
morrow if I possibly can; you had better go to bed at once. 
Well, good-bye ; good-bye, little girl. Here, Vania, here’s five 
roubles more for the child. Don’t say I gave it, but just buy 
what she requires—shoes, linen; there are plenty of things she 
will want. Good-bye, my boy.” 

I saw him out of the gate, as I had to ask the dvornik to go 
and fetch something to eat ; Helen had had no dinner as _ yet. . 


CHAPTER At 


UT Thad hardly reached my room again when my head 
began to turn, and I fell full length in the middle of the 
floor, Tecan only remember Helen's cry; she threw up her hands 
and rushed to catch me. ‘That was the last thing I could recollect 
After that I remember being in bed. Helen told me how she 
and the dvornik (who came in just then with the dinner) had 
carried me tothe bed. I awoke several times, and each time I 
saw the anxious, sympathetic little face of Helen bending over 
me. <All this 1 recall now as a sort of dream, or as scen 
through a kind of mist, and the image of the dear little girl 
dances before me, vivid amid forgotten surroundings, like a 
vision or a picture, She brought me drink, settled my bed- 
clothes, or sat on the bedside frightened and sad, gently 
smoothing my hair with her little hand. 
Once, I remember feeling a soft kiss on my face. Another 
time J awoke suddenly during the night, and saw by the 
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light cf a candle, which was very nearly burnt out, that Helen 
had bent forward from her chair until her face was resting on my 
pillow, and there she lay fast asleep, with one hand under her 
cheek and ber lips parted. £ only finally awoke when morning 
came; the candle was quite burned out, and the rosy light of 
num played on the wall, Helen was sitting on a chair at the 
table, and was fast asleep, with her tired head resting on her 
left hand ; and PT remember watehing her childish face, with its 
sadly prececions expression of suffering, and her strange 
beauty, Which always sugvested the presence of hidden malady, 
and her black long wavy hair falling about, and covering her 
pale cheeks, with the long eyelashes drooping over them ; her 
other hand Jay on my pillow, and Lt kissed it very, very gently; 
but the poor tired child did not awake, only a sort of half 
sinile played foran instant about her pale lips. 

I vaced and paced ather, and so, gradually and quietly, fell 
into aiost refreshing sleep, which lasted until nigh mid-day, 
When T awoke, | felt inysclf almost well, but a weakness and 
shakiness of allimy members bore witness tothe sickness which 
had held me captive the day belore., LP knew these attacks of 
old; f had often experienced them before. They generally 
came and went within the twenty-four hours, but during that 
petiod they always raged furiously. 

It was nearly iid: d: ye ‘The first thing I noticed was that the 
corner of the room was curtained off with the curtains which I 
hid bought yesterday; Elelen had) chosen her place, and 
screened it off ‘Phe child was now seated before the stove 
making tea, and, observing that I was awake, she smiled gaily, 
and came up to me at once, 

“My dear httle girl,” T said, “you have been looking after 
me all night; | didn’t know you were so kind and good.” 

“Thaw do you know [have been looking after you?” she 
asked. Perhaps Thave been asleep all night.” She looked at 
me with a very swect expression, but blushed at her own 
words. 

“TP woke up and saw you; you only fell asleep at daybreak.” 

“WIT you have some tea now?” she asked abruptly, as 
thoneh unwilling ¢ yi continue the conversation, 

“Ves, please,” TP said. Did you have your dinner yester- 
day went oh.” 

“No; but T gotsomesupper; the dvornik brought me some. 
But you mustn't talk, you must just He quietly ; you are not 
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quite well yet,” she added, bringing me some tea, and sitting 
down at the bedside. 

“Oh, Tcan't lie here long, Helen,” I said. “I must go 
out.” 


‘Tf you must,you must. Is it yesterday's visitor you want to 
Se 


SCE < 

* No; not that one.” 

And a very good thing too; it was he who upset you last 
night. Are you going to his daughter ?” 

“What do you know about his daughter ?” 

“T heard all you satd yesterday,” she said, looking rather con- 
fused, and then frowning. ‘He isa bad old man,” she added. 

“What do you know about it?” Tsaid. “On the contrary, he 
is a very good and kind old: gentleman.” 

“No, no; he’s wicked. I heard it all,” she said warmly. 

What did you hear 2” 

Vhat he will not forgive his daughter.” 

“Ves; but he loves her all the same. She has not been 
good to him, and he is worried about her.” 

“That may be; but why doesn’t he forgive her? It's too 
late now,” she added ; “if he dz want to forgive her now, she 
wouldn't come to him.” 

* Tow ! why so?” 

“ Beeause he is not worthy of her love,” she answered ex- 
citedly. ‘She ought to let him alone now, and never go near 
him again ; she should beg in the streets first, and let him see 
her begging, and see how he hkes it.” 

Her cyes flashed and her cheeks burned. ‘ This is not simply 
a spontaneous idea on her part,” 1 thought to myself. 

“Was it to his house you wanted to send me?” she went 
on after a pause. 

S Vash ieren. 

“No, thank you; I'll go out as a servant first.” 

“ Tow absurd you are, little woman,” I said. “ Why, whom 
could you go to as a servant ?” 

“To the tirst moujik [ came across,” she replied passion- 
ately. 

‘But moujiks don’t want servants,” I said, laughing. 

“Well, to some gentleman, then.” 

“Do you think you could lead the life of a servant, with 
your character?” 


“Of course I could, I should bear it. They would scold 
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me, and I should not say a word; then they would beat me, 
and } should not say a word. Let them beat away as much as 
they pleased, [ should never cry. ‘Phey wouldn’t like that.” 

“Heien, Helen,” 1 said, ‘what an angry little woman you 
are; and where did you get your pride from? You must have 
seen @ goed deal of sorrow.” 

J got up and went to the large table, Helen remained sitting 
moodily on the sofa twisting the fringe, with her head bent 
down over it. She was silent. “Is she angry with me?” I 
thought. 

f took up the parcel of books of reference, which I had 
brought hone yesterday for my article, and began to work. 

“What are you writing?” Helen asked, smiling timidly and 
coming up to the table softly. 

‘Oh, alt sorts of things, Helen,” I said; “they pay me for 
doing it.” 

“Whatis it, a petition?” 

“Oh, no; not that,” and I endeavoured to expiain that I 
wrote histories of various things and people, and made books 
which were called novels and romances, She listened with the 
gresttest Interest. 

And is it all true?” she asked. 

“Oh, no; LE invent the stories.” 

“Why don’t you write the truth 2?” 

‘Well, read this book here, and perhaps you'll understand 
all about it better. You can read, can't you?” 

SOs 4 

“Well, peg away, then. This is my book. I wrote it.” 

id your Vilreatht.” 

She evidently much wanted to say something to me, but 
hesitated, and was a good deal agitated ; there was something 
behind all her questions. 

“ Do they pay you well for this sort of work ?” she asked at 
Jast 

“Qh, it depends. Sometimes more, and sometimes less. 
At Gimes nothing, because my head won't invent, It’s) hard 
work, Elelen.” 

“SVhen-you- are not rich.” 

‘NO p certiiny not rich.” 

“Phen Esball work and help you.” She glanced keenly at me, 
biushing, and then lowered her eyes, then suddenly rushed to 
me, and throwing both her arms round ime, pressed her little 
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check close, cose to my breast, I looked down at her in 
anazement. 

‘L love you; Iam not proud,” she said. “No, no; Tam 
not like that. T love you; you are the only person who loves 
mie--—" but her tears choked her here. A minute more and 
her sobs were thronging from her breast, just as they had done 
the day before during her nervous attack. She fell on her 
knees and kissed my hands—my feet. “You love me,” she 
repeated, “you love ine; and you only, only you tn all the 
world [” 

She hugged my knees convulsively, with both her arms ; all 
her concentrated emotion, kept within: restraining bounds so 
long, had suddenly burst itscl€ free in an irresistible stream, 
1 understood the obstinacy and harshness of the child as I 
watched her, that litde heart which invariably seemed to grow 
the more obstinate and the more harsh in proportion to the 
need it felt for overflowing in emotion such as this. | Emotion 
so uncon querable and irresistible, that the whole being seemed 
to be merged in this yearning for love and. gratitude, this 
craving for tears and caresses. She sobbed so dreadfully that 
she grew quite hysterical. 

TI had the greatest dithculty in loosening her hands from 
about my knees. At last T picked her up and carried her to 
the sofa. She went on sobbing for a Jong while, hiding her 
face in the pillow, as though ashamed to look at me: but she 
pressed iny hand tight with her own little hand, and never let 
it go, squeezing it with her whole heart all the while. Little by 
little she calmed down, but stillshe did not lift her face; twice 
indeed her eyes did seek me out furtively for an instant, and 
cach ume | noticed a softness and tenderness in their ex- 
pression which was quite new to them. At last she blushed 
and laughed. 

‘Are you better now, you dear little Helen?" T asked. 

“No, no; not Helen,” she whispered, still hiding her face. 

“Not Helen, what then?” I said. 

“Nelly.” 

Very weil, why not ? Nelly’s a very pretty name, Nelly be it.” 

* Mother used to call me that ; no one else ever has, and I 
don't want them to—no one but mother and you. 1 want jou 
to, please; and I shall always love you, always, always!” 

“What an affectionate and proud Ittle heart,” I thought. 
“ How long I had to serve apprenticeship before you became 
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‘Nelly’ to me.” However, I felt that this true little heart was 
gained over for ever, once and for all, now. 

‘Nelly, listen,” Lsaid, when she was quite collected once 
niore. ‘‘ You say no one ever loved you excepting your mother. 
Do you méan to say your old grandfather did not love you?” 

‘*No; he didn’t.” 

“Why, you cried about him, out on the staircase here ; don’t 
you remember ?” 

She thought for a minute. “No,” she repeated, “he didn’t 
love me; he was wicked.” An expression of pain passed over 
her face as she spoke. 

“ But you could hardly expect much of him, Nelly, surely ? 
He was so very old, he must have been half-witted or worse. 
He died just like a madman ; [ told you all about his death, 
didn enter 

“Yes; but it was only during the last month of his life that he 
was like that. He would sit here, in this room, sometimes the 
whole day ; and, if I didn’t come, for two days and three days 
without bite or sup. He was much better before.” 

“Before what 2?” 

* Before mother diced.” 

“So yus used to bring him food ?” 

“Ves, PE brought him food sometimes.” 

“Where did you get it from, from Mrs. Bubnoff?” 

“No, To never have taken av/Aiag from Mrs. Bubnoff’s 
hands.” She said this emphatically, though her voice 
trembled. 

“Where did you get it from, then? You had no money, 
hadeyouce” 

Nelly sat silent, and grew very white ; then she gazed at me 
with a long, long look, “TI begged alms in the streets; and 
as soon as IT had collected a few copecks, 1 went and got him 
some bread and a little snuff.” 

“Oh, Nelly, as if he really could allow you to do this.” 

* Atfirst Lused to go,and told him nothing about it; but when 
he found out that [ begged, he used to pack me off himself to 
seek alms. I would go and stand begging on the bridge, 
and he would wait a little way off, and the instant he saw 
somebody give me money, he used to rush up and take it 
from me—just as though I wanted to hide it from him, and 
had not begged it on purpose for him!” While she uttered 
these last words, her mouth curved itself into a bitter, seorntul 
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‘smile. **.\ll this was when mother was dead ; he seemed to 
lose his wits then.” 

“Of course, he was much attached to your mother. How 
was it he did not live with you?” 

“Oh, no; he didn't love mother. He was a wicked old 
man, and would not forgive her. Just like that bad old man 
of yesterday,” she went on, almost in a whisper, and growing 
paler and paler. 

Tam not ashamed to own that I simply ¢rembied. The plot 
of a whole novel was opening itself out before me. 

This poor destitute woman, dying in a cellar, under the 
charitable care of a coffin-emaker; her little orphan daughter 
visiting her grandfather, who had cursed her mother; the old 
half-witted man dying near the confectioner’s shop, Just after 
his dog's death. 

* Azorka used to be mother’s,” Nelly said suddenly, smiling 
as though with some recollection. Grandfather used to be 
very fond of mother, and when mother left him = Azorka 
remained behind. ‘That's why he loved Azorka so. He 
didn't forgive nother, and yet when Azorka died he went and 
died too.” The smile died out of her eyes as she said the 
last few words. 

What was the cld man formerly, Nelly ?-’ I asked, after a 
pause. 

“He was rich once. FT don’t know zo he was, but he was 
tich, Tie had some sort of a factory, so mother told me. 
At first, mother used to think me too young, and did not tel 
me all about herself; she used to kiss me, and teil me I 
should hear it all in good time. She used to cry over me, 
and call me her poor little unfortunate darling; she always 
called me that. Very often I used to hear her at night— 
she thought I was asleep, but I was only pretending—crying 
and sobbing, and kissing me, and saying ‘ poor little darling.’” 

“What did your mother die of ?” 

“Consumption. It’s six weeks now.” 

“Can you remember the time when your grandfather was 
rich ?” 

“Qh, no; I wasn't even born. Mother left grandfather 
before I was born.” 

“Whom did she go away with ?” 

“TI don't know,” said Nelly, softly and thoughtfully. “ She 
went abioad, and I was born abroad.” 
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“Where ?” 

‘In Switzerland ; but I have been in Italy and Paris too.” 

‘** But how do you know Russian so well, Nelly 2?” 

“Mother taught me Russian, even when we were in Switzer- 
land. She was Russian, because her mother was a Russian. 
Grandfather was an Englishman, but just like a Russian; and 
when we came here, a year and a half ago, | learned the 
language thoroughly, Mother was il even then, and we got 
poorer and poorer. Mother used to cry and cry. At first 
she used to search and search for grandfather, and always 
said that she had not been good to him; and she eried and 
ened, Oh, how she cried! > And when she found out that 
grandfather was so poor, she cried all the more. She wrote. 
him a great many letters, but he never answered one.” 

“Why did your mother come back here ? Solely to find her 
father 2” 

“1 don't know, but it was so Jonely living over there.” 
Nelly’s cyes sparkled. “ We were alone there, mother and 1; 
there was one kind friend we had—a good man like you, but 
he died, and soon after we came here.” 

“Was it with hin that your mother left her father?” 

“Oi no, not with him; mother left grandfather’s house with 
another man, who deserted her.” 

east who was IG Nelly ¢” 

Nelly looked at me but did net answer, she evidently knew 
who the man was with whom her mother had eluped, and who 
was, ro deubt, her father, but it was painful for her to name 
him, even to me. : 

I did not wish to bother her with questions. The child's 
Nature was so strange, so nervous, and so irritable, though with 
floods of cmotion “alway's held back somewhere in reserve. 
All the while l knew her, and in spite of the love she bore 
me—so pure, so full, and bright a love it was, almost equal to 
the love which she had given to her dead mother, of whom 
she could never speak without pain; in spite of all this, she 
hardly ever broke through her reserve with me, and, excepting 
this day, she scarcely ever felt the need of talking about) her 
dreadful experiences of the past ; on the contrary, she generally 
behaved with the greatest possible reserve. But to-day, for 
hours at a ume, and with continual interruptions of fits of 
anguish and sobbing, she went on and on with her story 
and told me all, in spite of the dreadful agitation which it 
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caused her. Never shall I forget the fearful story she had to 
tell! 

It was the story of a poor forsaken woman, who had_ out- 
lived her happiness ; ill, worried, and abandoned by everyone 3 
rejected by the being in whom of all others she was entitled to 
trust—her father, who had been at some time or other injured 
by herself, and who, in his turn, had become maddened 
through his intolerable sufferings and humiliations, It was 
the story of a woman brought to despair, tramping with her 
little girl, whom she considered a child, through the cold and 
dirt of the St. Petersburg. streets, begeing 5 of a woman dying 
then and for months afterwards, by slow degrees in a damp 
cellar, and whose father refused to forgive her that past offence 
to the last minute ot her life, but who at that last minute had 
thought better of it and had rushed to her cellar in order to 
extend the pardon which she so longed for, only to find a cold 
corpse instead of the daughter whom he loved better than all 
the world. 

It was the story of mysterious, almost incomprehensible, 
relations of a halfwitted old man with his little grandchild, 
who understood him and read him in some marvellous way, in 
spite of her childish years, and who understood a great deal 
more of the world in general than whole years of smooth, happy 
life could have revealed to her. One of those gloomy tales— 
those sad, obscure histories which are so often and so mys- 
teriously enacted beneath the dark St. Petersburg skies, in the 
foul secret lanes and alleys of the huge city, in the midst of 
the giddy whirl of ever-boiling life, of black egoism, of con- 
flicting interests, of vile corruption, of secret crime; in the 
midst, in a word, of all that goes to make up the hellishness of 
the most senseless, abnormal conditions of the life of a large 
town. But you shall hear all this history later on. 


PART HI. 


CHAPTER. 1. 


USK had tong fallen, and the evening was well begun, 

before I awoke from the reverie into which this 

gloomy recital plunged me, and began to think of the 
present 

“ Nelly,” T said, “here you are quite il and broken down, 
and I must go away and leave you, agitated as you are, and 
crying. Forgive me, dear, and know that there is another very 
dear and as yet unforgiven being, who is also unhappy and 
injured aad abandoned, and that this poor creature is now 
waiting for me; and, do you know, child, your story has so 
touched me that if T don't see herat once I scarcely know what 
I shall do with myself” 

Tam not sure whether Nelly took in what I said. 1 was dread- 
fully agitated myself, partly from the effects of her tale and 
partly trom mytecent illness, but | rushed straight off to Natasha, 
It was late, nearly nine, when LT reached her house. Before 1 
arrived at the gate, T noticed an open carriage in the street, and 
it struck me that it was the prince’s trap. The entrance to 
Natasha's lodging was from the yard. LT had only just begun 
to mount the dirty narrow stone stairs leading up to her dvor, 
when T heard somebody Jabouring up in front of me, going 
very slowly and caretully, evidently unacquainted with the 
geouraphy of the place. To thought it must be the prince, but _ 
soon changed my mind, for the higher the person got the 
Jouder he grumbled and growled, until, when T caught him up, 
he was sweaing worse than any moujik. 

What was my amazement to recognise the prince. 

Tothought he did’ not scem by any means pleased to run 
Up against me in this sert of way. Tfis first look was rot one 
of recogmuoen 5 When he did recognise me his face underwent 
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a very curious change. His first and natural expression was 
one of hatred and mischief, but it very quickly changed to one 
of the most winning and merry character, and he took both of 
my hands in his with, apparently, especial heartiness and 
delight. 

Ah, it’s you,” he said, “ I was just going to fall on my knees, 
and pray for my life. Did you hear me swearing ?” and he 
laughedin the frankest and most charming manner, but again 
his face changed; he looked serious, almost pained. 

“To think that Aledsha,” he said, wagging his head, “ could 
go and put Natasha into such a lodging as this. It’s precisely 
this sort of trifle that shows a man up. I fear for that boy. 
He is kind, he has a noble heart, but, here you are ; he loves 
a girl to distraction, and yet he can allow her to live in a hole 
like this. I have even heard,” he continued in a whisper, and 
groping about forthe door bell, “ that sometimes victuals have 
been scarce in the establishment. I simply ¢remd/e when I think 
of his future, and especially Anne’s.” 

He did not notice that he had named Natasha wrong, in his 
Irritation at his futile groping for the bell; there was no 
bell, after all; but, when I rattled the door handle, Mavra 
hastily opened to us. 

In the kitchen, which was separated from the tiny “ entrance 
hall,” by a thin wooden partition, there appeared to be some 
cooking arrangements going on ; everything seemed ‘got up” 
and smart, not in its cveryday guise; we were evidently 
expected. There was a fire burning. and some new crockery 
on the table. Mavra hastened to help us off with our coats. 

“Ts Aledsha here 7?" I asked her. 

“He has not been at all,” she replied in a mysterious 
whisper. 

We went into Natdsha’s room. There everything was as 
usual, and there seemed to have been no special preparations 

made ; hut then her rooms were always neat and charming, 
and there was no need to make any alteration. 

Natasha received us at the door. I was struck with her 
face, it appeared so dreadfully thin, and ill and pale, though for 
one moment a blush did flit over her deathly pallid features. 
Her eyes looked feverish ; she held out her hand silently but 
quickly to the prince ; she was evidently rather bewildered, I 


did not even get a ook trom her, so I stood and waited 
silently. 
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“Well,” said the prince, in a friendly and hearty tone, “here 
Tam, you see. I only arrived an hour or two since. All the 
while I was away you were in my thoughts.” He kissed her 
hand tenderly. ‘Oh, how Ihave thought, and thought about 
you ; and I have the result of it all to tell you. Firstly, my 
young weathercock of a son, who, I see, is not here yet——” 

“Excuse me, prince,” said Natasha, suddenly, looking much- 
confused, “*] must say a word or two to Ivan Petroviteh. 
Vania, come with me ; just two words.” She seized my wrist, 
and dragged me behind the screen into the darkest corner of 
the room, “Vania,” she whispered, “do you forgive me or 
note” ; 

‘Natasha, what nonsense! What ave you talking about?” 

“ No, no, Vania; you’ve forgiven me too often and too much, 
There is a limit to everyone’s forbearance. You will never 
cease fovimg me. Tknow that; but you may call me ungrateful. 
Twas ungrateful, selfish, and horrid, both yesterday and the 
day before.” She suddenly burst into tears and pressed her 
face to my shoulder. 

“Oh, Natasha, please don’t trouble your poor head about 
that,” 1 hastened to reassure her. “I was ill yesterday ; Lam 
quite weak still; and I did not come before simply because I 
was physically unfit to move. P/ease don’t think I was offended, 
or, anything. My dear old friend, as if I don't realise what you 
are going through just now.” 

"Thanks, then,” she said, smiling through her tears, and 
squeezing my hand till it hurt me. ‘You've forgiven me as 
usual, We'll talk about the other things afterwards. 1 have 
much to say to you; but now we must go back to him.” 

“Ves, quick,” T said, “ we left him so suddenly.” 

“Come then,’ Natasha whispered, “and listen to what I 
shall have to say to him. I know every fing now—guessed it 
all. #/e is to blame for everything. ‘This evening much must 
be decided. Come, Vania !” 

I didn’t understand her; but there was no time to ask 
questions. Natasha came out into the prince’s presence with 
a radiant face. ‘The prince was still standing, hat in hand. 
She gaily excused our conduet in leaving him, took his hat, 
placed x chair for him, and we al! three settled ourselves 
round her_table. 

“Twas beginning about that giddy boy of mine,” said the 
prince ; ‘I have only seen him for & minute, and then he 
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was just seating himsclf in a droshky to drive to the countess. 
And fancy, though he had not scen me for four days, he would 
not even get out and have a chat with me—in such a hurry 
he seemed to be. I’m afraid it’s my fault, Natasha, that he is 
-not here at this moment, and that Iam before him ; because, as 
I couldn't go to the ccuntess’s myself, I had to ask him to do a 
commission there for me; but he’s certain to come ina minute.” 

“He promised you, doubtless, that he would come to-day ?” 
asked Natdsha, with extreme simplicity in her face as she looked 
at the prince. 

‘Good heavens ! of course he is coming!” cried the prince, 
staring at her in astonishment. “ What a thing to say! “Oh!” 
he continued, “I understand; you are angry with him for 
coming later than we did. It does seem bad form; but don’t 
be vexed with him, for, as I tell you, it is my fault. Aleosha 
is a frivolous, giddy youth, I don’t deny it; but there are 
special circumstances which make it most desirable that he 
should not cut the countess and certain other socicty houses 
just now; on the contrary, he must be particularly polite and 
eall very often. Therefore, since I dare swear he hasn't 
left your side all the while I have been away, and has forgotten 
all about the rest of the world, please don't be angry if I 
carry him off now and again for an hour or two on society 
business, I'l engage that he has not been near the countess’s 
since that evening. I wisn I had asked him just now, when I 
saw him.” 

I looked at Natasha; she was listening to the prince with a 
faint, half-amused smile on her face. But the man spoke so 
naturally, so unaffectedly and simply that it seemed absolutely 
impossible to doubt his sincerity. 

“And you really are not aware that he has not been near 
me all these days?” She said this as though.it were the 
most ordinary observation. 

“ [Vhat/ not been near you all these days? Excuse me,” 
said the prince, apparently in a state of boundless amaze- 
ment, “what de you mean?” 

“You were here on Tuesday evening; next morning he 
came in, for half an hour and since that moment I have not 
set eyes on him.” 

“Oh ! butit’s impossible.” The prince became more and more 
amazed. “Why, I thought he had not left you for a moment. 
pardon me, but this is more than surprising—it is incredible.” 
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“Vet it’s quite true, and Iam so sorry; I waited for you in ° 
hopes that you might be able to tell me where he is.” 

“ Good heavens! why, he'll be here directly ; but this com- | 
munication Gf yours has so amazed me, that I really—I ex- 
pected aaytiing of him but this ; anything—anything.” 

“Yow surprised you are; and do you know, I not only 
thought that you would not be surprised, but L actually believed 
that you knew how it would be all along.” 

“ Kuewit! IP Natasha Nicolaeyna, I give you my word 
that I have only seen him for a minute to-day, and that I 

asked him no questions at all, and I must say, I think it strange 
“that you—well, you actually do not seem to believe me,” he 
continied, looking keenly at both of us. , 

“Oh, heaven forbid!” Natasha exclaimed, smiling and 
looking straight into his eyes. 

“Kindly explain then,” said the prince, with apparent 
perplexity, 

“Oh, there’s nothing to explain, it’s all quite simple. You 
know lis tlighty, forgetful nature? Well, as soon as he had 
liberty given him he went off, and something or somebody has 
attracted hii.” 

“Oh, no! oh, no! that sort of thing cannot possibly have 
happened. ‘There’s more behind, «nd the instant he comes I 
will make him confess it alk But what surprises me is that 
you seem to blame we for something or other, When I was not 
even here. ELowever, Natasha, | can see very plainly that you 
are angry with him. Naturally enough, you have a right to be 
su, and of course, Tam catching it because I came first ; isn’t 
itso?” he said, turning to me with an irritating smile. 

Natasha flushed up. 

“Tadunit, Natasha Ivanovna,” he continued with dignity, “that 
T am to blaine inasmuch that I left town the day after our 
introduction ; had I stayed here you would have known me 
better and would not have had the opportunity, which IT ob- 
serve you have taken, of altering the opinion you had formed of 
me onthat occasion. Your character, I have remarked, is a little 
inclined to saspictun. Circumstances have led you to think ill 
of me; but, if 1 had been at hand to look after him, Aledsha 
should not have behaved lke this; you shall hear, when he 
comes, how I intend to pitch into the young rascal for it.” 

“Phat is, you will begin to make mea drag upon him. — It 
is impossible that a man of your penetration could seriously 
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suppose that such a proceeding would be of service to my 
Cause.” 

“Dearme. You hint that my o/fec/ is to make him feel that 
you area drag upon him. ‘Thank you, Natisha Nicolacvna, 
you are not exactly kind to me to day.” 

“No, f do my best to avoid Amting, whomsoever I may be 
talking with,” Natasha replied ; “on the contrary, Ff try to make 
my meaning as clear as possible, as T dare say you will remark 
this very day. I do not wish to offend; [have no reason to 
wish it, if only because [ know very well that nothing [said 
would or could offend you. [am quite sure of this, because 
I understand our mutual relations thoroughly. Why, you 
cannot look seriously upon these relations. Now can you? 
However, if [ really have said anything to offend you, Iam, of 
course, ready to apologise, in deference to the laws of—— 
hospitality.” In spite of the light, almost playful, tone in which 
Natisha uttered this sentence; in spite of the smile which played 
on her lips, Thad never seen her in such a state of nervous 
irritability before. Now only did [ realise for the first time the 
torture which her heart had undergone during the last two days. 
Her words, that she had guessed and knew all the truth of the 
matter, startled me; they referred directly to the prince. She 
had changed her opinion of him, and now looked upon him 
as an cnemy; that was quite clear. She asenbed all her 
difficulties with Aledsha to his influence, and, perhaps, she 
had some grounds to base her opinion upon. 

I was afraid of a sudden scene between them. Tfer irony 
Was tov open, she tuok no steps to concealit. Her last words, 
that he could not look upon their relations seriously, and about 
apologising as his hostess, and her promise to Tet him 
see this evening that she could speak her mind plainly —all 
this was much too clear and unmistakeable for the prinee to 
misunderstand. [ noticed that his expression changed, but he 
had full mastery over himself. Heinstantly put on the appear- 
ance of not having observed the meaning of her words, and 
answered them playfully. 

“On, heaven forbid!” he said, laughing. “ Don’t apologise, 
I beg. I never wish ladies to apologise ; that’s a rule with me. 
I told you something of my character the last time I was here, 
and so you will pardon my saying, especially as it is the case 
with a// women, You will agree with me, I’m sure,” he added 
to me, with a charming smile, “ that it is a trait in the character 
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of every woman to be far more ready to admit her guilt as 
to anything, and to gloss it over with a thousand caresses, 
sometime after the offence, than to admit it at once, even if 
taken red-handed, and to beg forgiveness ! Therefore, if we pre} - 
suppose that I have been offended by you, I make a point 
of saying nothing about it at present, because I know that it 
will pay me better to wait a little, when you will be ready to 
admit your fault, and to atone for it before me with a thousand 
caresses, And you are so good, and sweet, and fresh, and 
delightful, that | foresee your moment of repentance will be 
most charming. Now then, instead of apologies and forgive- 
nesses, cannot I prove to you somchow, fo-day, that Tam far 
more sincere and candid in my behaviour towards you than 
you will give me credit for?” 

Natisha blushed. It struck me, too, that the prince's tone 
was a little ov playful. His jesting verged on the immodest. 

“You wish to prove to me that your conduct towards me 
is sincere and candid?” she asked, with a keen look at the 
prince. 

eS. 

“hen fulfil my request.” 

“ My word upon it, even before I hear it.” 

“Very well, then; do not worry Aledsha about me either 
to-day or to-morrow, by word or hint. Do not utter a word 
of reproach respecting his having forgotten me. Say nothing 
about it. I wish to meet him as though there were no bone to 
pick between us I wish him to notice nothing in me that 
savours of, complaint. I must have this.so. Will you give - 
me your word ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure ; and permit me to add, that 
rarely have Io met anyone with so intelligent and clear an 
insight into such things as yourself. But here comes Aledsha 
himself, | think.” ; 

And, sure enough, there was a sound in the entry. Natasha 
flushed up, and seemed to prepare herself for something. 
The punee sat stil, with a serious air, as though awaiting 
events; but he watched Natasha intently. Then the door 
opened, and in rushed Aledsha., 
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CHAPTER TI 


_T E rushed into the room, looking radiant and happy. 
| Evidently he had spent four very jolly days. He 
wore the look of having something to tell us. 

“Well,” he cried to the company in general ; “here I am, 
you see; and I ought to have been here first of all! But 
you shall know all directly, directly. Just now, father, I 
hadn’t time to say two words to you, and yet I have heaps of 
things to tell you. Iam absolutely changed during the last four 
days. I'll tell you allabout that, too. ‘The chief thing is, first of 
all—-Here she is, the darting! Natasha again, my beauty, my 
angel! How are you, my Natasha?” he cried, sitting down 
by her, and kissing her hands enthusiastically. 

“Pye been so grieved about you these days, my beauty ; 
but what’s to be done? I couldn't come; I couldn’t manage 
it anyhow. You seein to have grown thinner, my darling, 
and you look so pale. What is it?” He covered her hand 
with kisses ecstatically, and gazed tenderly at her with his fine 
eyes, as though he coild never look enough. 

I glanced at Natasha, and saw at once that our thoughts 
were the same. He was perfectly innocent. A ruby glow over- 
spread her pate cheeks, as though all the blood in her heart 
had suddenly collected there; her eyes sparkled and flashed, 
and she looked at the prince proudly. 

“ But where-—have you been—so many days?” she asked, 
ina subdued and rather broken voice. She was breathing 
heavily and irregularly, My God, how she loved that boy ! 

“Yes, that’s just it; I seem to be to blame. Sven / of 
course I am to blame, and I came here because I &xnez [ 
was to blame. Katia told me yesterday and to-day, too, that 
no woman would forgive such neglect. She knows all about 
our Tuesday's conversation and arrangement; I told her next 
day. I argucd the matter with her, and said Natdsha was the 
girl’s narne, and that in all the world there was only one 
other equal to her, and that was Katia. Of course, 1 got the 
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best of the argument. As though, angel-like, you would not 
forgive me! ‘If he has not turned up, something prevented 
him ;’ that’s what 1 knew my Natdsha would be thinking 
about it, not that I had ceased to love her; absurd idea! 
My whele heart bled for you; but I am to blame, of course. 
When you know all, you will be the firse to justify me. I 
will tell you the whole story at once; I want to unburden 
myself before you all; I came on purpose. ‘To-day I had 
half a minute of spare time, and wanted to come straight here, 
just to kiss you and away again, when I was prevented. Katia, 
sent to say that she must see me on Important business. “That 
was before you saw me on the droshky, father. I was going 
to her again then, in response to a second note. We have 
notes flying backwards and forwards ail day just now. Viinia, 
I only saw your note last night. All you said was perfectly 
rivht and just. Tadmit it; but what was to be done ? 
Physical impossibility ! so 1 thought: ‘Well, well, to-morrow 
evening TI will justify myself before them all?) T couldn’t have 
kept away this evening, Natasha.” 

“What note are you referring to?” Natasha asked. 

“Oh, he came to see me, and didn’t find me at home ; 
so he leit me a note, pitching into me ke anything for not 
caming to see you; and he was quite right. ‘That was last 
night." 

“Put if you had plenty of time to be at Katia’s from morn 
til night——" the prince began. 

“Oh, i know, I know what you are going to say,” Aledsha 
cut in. ‘You are going to say, ‘Tf you could go to Katia’s, 
yeu should have been able to come here far more.’ 1 quite 
agree. Indeed, I admit that for a million reasons I should 
have come here frst But there are thousands of unexpected 
events in life, which alter our little arrangements, and some 
such events have occurred to me during these days. Why, I 
tell you, 1am totally changed in these four days. So you may 
nnaging that T have had matters of some importance to deal 
with.” 

“Oh, good heavens! do tell us what these matters were,” 
cried Natasha, laughing feverishly. “ For goodness’ sake, don't 
wander sv, Aledsha !” 

He really was very funny. He was in a great hurry to get 
on with his story, and his words flew out of his mouth, 
tumbling over cach other, and jostling one another in their 
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flight. He wanted to talk, and talk, and talk; and all the 
while he never let go of Natasha's hand, but kept raising it 
to his lips as he talked, as though he could not have his fill of 
kissing it. 

‘That's what it is’ Aledsha went on. “ What those matters 
were, ah ! What people Pve seen. What things I’ve done during 
these days. First of all there's Katia! What perfection she is | 
Why, T didn't know her a sevaf until now, Even on Tuesday, 
Natisha, you remember how enthusiastically [T spoke of her 
then 2? Well, even then T hardly knew her at all. She has 
more or less been a closed book to me until st now ; but 
now we know each other thoroughly, Oh, Natasha, if you 
could only hear how she talked about sow, eich I told her 
what happened here on Tyesday.  By-the-bye, what a fool I 
was when [ looked tn here next morning. You received me 
with transport: you were full of our new and happy position 
towards one another; you wanted to talk it all over with me ; 
you were serious, and yet playful with me, and I behaved like 
some wooden dummy. Oh, fool ! ass that I niust have looked, 
I give you my word, Natasha, it was frie to think that IT was 
going to be a Aushand so soon ; and you were the first person 
before whom T had an opportunity of swageering In my new 
character, Hlow you must have laughed at me that morning, 
and how IT deserved it.” 

The prince sat silent, and looked at Aleosha with a kind of 
solemnly ironical smile. He looked as though he were actually 
pleased that his son should show himself up in such a comic- 
ally frivolous light. All the evening T carefully watched the 
prince, and became perfectly convinced that he didn’t care a 
fig about his son, although he was usually credited with ultra- 
affectionate paternal feelings towards Aledsha. 

After being here, I went to Kiitia’s,” Aledsha continued. 
**] have said already that only this morning we learned to 
know one another thoroughly, strangely enough. I hardly 
know how it came about. A few warm words, a few sensations, 
a few thoughts spoken out frankly, and we were close allies for 
ever. You must, you must know her, Natasha. 7/2 she spoke 
of you! //oz she preached to me about what a treasure you are 
to me, and all that. Little by little she told me all her ideas and 
views about life. She’s such a serious and enthusiastic girl. 
She spoke about our duty, and the meaning of the saying that 
we ought all of us to work for the good of mankind. Well, as 
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we entirely agreed about everything in four or five hours, we 
finished by swearing eternal friendship, and by arranging that 
we will act together all our lives.” 

“ How act together? ” asked the prince with surprise. 

“©Oh, I’m so changed, father, that you won't, of course, under- 
stand me at all at first ; but I anticipate everyone of your objec- 
tions,” said Aledsha solemnly. ‘‘ You are all practical people 
in your set. You have your laws of experience, serious set laws, 
and you look askance at everything new, and fresh, and youny. 
You laugh at it, and don’t believe in it. Bue To am = not. the 
man you knew a few days since. I’m another man now, alto- 
gether. If I know for a fact that my creed is the right one, 
and fcllow it out to its logical conclusion, and do not err from 
the way of it, then Taman honest man, Iam quite satisfied 
with myself, Say what you please, 1am as strong in my new 
convictions as can be.” 

“Oho!” said the prince, highly amused. Natasha looked 
round uncomfortably. She didn’t hke Aledsha to get out of 
his depth in conversation, as he often did. She did not lke 
his appearing foolish before anyone else, especially his 
father, 

“Why, Aledsha,” she said, “this is some philosophy you 
have got hold of. Some one must have been teaching you all 
this. Let's hear all about it.” 

“Yes, Pil tell you,” he said. “ You see, Katia has two dis- 
tant cousins, Levinka and Borinka, one a student, the other 
—well, just a young man. ‘Fhey are most uncommon fellows. 
Vhey rarely go to the countess’s, on principle, but they know 
Katia well. When we began to talk about the aims of humanity 
she sent me off to see them, and I went and called at once. 
We got on capitally. ‘There were men of twelve different 
callings there. Students, officers, artists, everything you like ; 
there was anauthor too. ‘They all knew you, Vania, and ex- 
pect great things from you in the future. . I promised to intro- 
duce you. Well, they all received me as a brother. I told 
them 1 was going to be married soon, and they treated me like 
amarricd man, ‘They meet very often; but always on Wed- 
nesdays at Levinka’s and Sorinka’s. We talked about the 

. present and the future, and science and art and literature. 
Delightful, it really was, I assure you. I had never seen 
anything of this sort before. Where have I been, 1 wonder ? 
Where was I born? What ideas was I bred upon? Why, you, 
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Natasha, arethe only one who has ever said a word about all 
these things te me. You really szws¢ make their acquaintance, 
Natasha. Katia knows them all. ‘They speak of her almost 
with veneration. Katia has told Levinka and Borinka that, 
when she comes into her property, she is going to sacrifice a 
million roubles at ece for the good of humanity. 

“H’m! LT suppose the managers of this million of money 
will be Borinka and Levinka ?” asked the prince. 

“Not at all! not at all! Aren’t you ashamed, father, to 
say such a thing ?” cried Aledsha warmly. “IT despise your 
Insinuation, We discussed the expenditure of this million 
roubles a good deal, and decided at last that it should be spent 
on the general enlightenment of mankind.” 

“Well,” said the prince, with the same unpleasant jesting 
smile, “well, Z certainly never did know Katia before. I 
expected a good deal of her, but not quite so much as ¢Ars.” 

“ How?” cried Aledsha. ‘ What is there so strange about 
it? ecause it’s not in accordance with your own beaten 
routine! Because no one has sacrificed a million before! Is 
thatit? What if she doesn't wish to live at other people's 
expense? For to live on these millions zeou/d be at other 
people’s expense. T’ve only just learned this fact, but it. ¢sa 
fuet. She wants to be a benefactor to her country, and to all 
men, and to pay her mite towards the general good. We have 
read about the mite in the Scriptures, and if the mite in this 
instance is milhons, that has nothing to do with the principle. 
Why do you look like that at me, father? Just as if I were a 
fool or an idiot. What if I were a fooll,. Oh, Natasha, you 
should have heard Katia on that subject. . ‘Intellect 1s not the 
chief point,’ she said, ‘but that which directs it—nature, the 
heart, noble character, enlightenment.’ But the chief exponent 
of this doctrine is Besmuigin a friend of Borinka’s, and be- 
tween ourselves, the head and genius of the society. Only 
yesterday, he said ‘ A fool, as soon as he admits himself to be 
a fool, is a fool no longer.” What truth, what genius, there is in 
that man.” 

* Distinctly a genius,” observed the prince. 

“You do nothing but chaff; but I’ve never heard this sort of 
thing from either yourself orany of your set; on the contrary, 
you hide it all, justas though you expected to be able to make 
all men of the same height, with their noses on one level. 
Ridiculous ! Our aims are not half so impossible, and yet they 
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cail us levellers. You should have heard how they talked last 
night, about . 

‘Qh, Aledésha, tell us your story, and don’t go meandering’ 
on. You have told us nothing yet,” said Natdsha, ‘ What 
do you think and talk about ?” 

“Oh, all that concerns progress, and humanity, and love 
—thése are the questions of the present day. We talk about. 

‘reforms and love of mankind, and so on, and we have given 
each other our word to be perfectly frank with one another, and 
conceal nothing about ourselves. Only candour, only sincerity 
and open heartedness can attain our ends. Besmuigin is very par- 
ticular on this point. I told Katia about this, and she quite agrees 
with him. So we have all sworn, under his direction, to act 
uprightdy all our lives, and not to mind what people say about 
us, not to be ashamed of our enthusiasm, but to go straight on. 
‘If you want men to respect you, first of all respect yourself,” 
Besmuigin said that, and Katia entirely comfirmed his views. 
We have all undertaken to study these new principles separately 
and individually, and to talk about them among ourselves.” 

“What nonsense all this is, Aledsha,” cried the prince, 
in some agitation ; “and who is this Besmuigin ? This matter 
must be looked into.” 

“What matter?” asked Aledsha. ‘ Look here, father, 
why do you suppose I say all this before you? Because 
I hope and trust to draw you into our circle; I have 
promised them to bring you in. You laugh! oh, I knew 
you would laugh; but listen! you are good and noble- 
minded , you will understand. You have never known or 
seen these people. How can you judge of them without 
hearing then? You only go by what you know. No, no, 
you just come to us and hear us, and you will be ours. 
Above all IT want to use all my power to save you from 
being ruined by yourself, and by your convictions and habits.” 

The prince listened to. this speech in silence but with 
extreme malignity of expression ; there was mischief in his 
face. Natasha watched him with unconcealed repulsion. He 
saw it, “bin pretended not to observe it. However, when 
Aleosha had finished the prince burst out laughing. He even fell 
back in his chair, as though unable to control bimself. And 
yet his laugh was absolutely artificial, it was quite clear that 
he was laughing solely for the purpose of putting his son 
to the greater confusion. Aledsha evidently disliked this ; his 
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face grew very melancholy, but he waited patiently for his 
father’s mirth to end. 

“ Father,” he began, sorrowfully, “why do you laugh at 
me? I have been frank and open with you ; if youthink Ihave 
been talking nonsense, put me right; but don’t laugh at me. 
Besides, what is there to laugh at ? Is it because I have learned 
what is holy and noble? But supposing I am wrong, that all 
this is nonsense, mistaken, ill-advised, that I ama fool as you 
have often said—well, anyhow I have erred on the side of the 
good and noble. IT have not forfeited my innate nobility ; I 
am an enthusiast for grand ideals. Asssume that these ideals 
are mistaken, still they rest on a grand and holy basis. I have 
told you already that neither you nor any of your set have ever 
said one word to me which could attract or lure me into your 
path. Reject them, and tell me something better than they 

can, and I wiil follow you and your ways; but don’t laugh at 
me, because you niortify me very much.” 

Aleésha said all this very impressively and with real dignity. 
Natasha followed his words in evident accord with every one of 
them. ‘The prince listened with surprise while his son spoke, 
and completely changed his tone when he replied. 

“T did not,” he said, ‘ wish to offend you, dear boy ; on the 
contrary, Tam sorry for you. You are preparing to take a step in 
life for which you ought to throw off the giddy thoughts of 
boyhood, that’s my view of the matter ; I laughed involuntarily, 
and did not at all wish to offend you.” 

“Why did it seem to me that you wanted to make a fool of 
me?” said Aledsha bitterly. “ Why has it long since struck me 
that you look at me not asa father upon his son, but like an 
enemy? Why does it seem to me that, if I were in your place, 
I should not deride my son as you have derided me? Now, 
listen, let us set this right voz, once and for all, so that there 
may be no more mistakes about it afterwards ; let us be candid 
and open. When I came on here it struck me at once that there 
had been some unpleasantness. I did not find you all in that 
state of mutual happiness in which I expected to see you. Is 
that so, or not? if so, then would it not be better for each to speak 
out at once ? How much mischief may be averted by eandour.” 

“Talk away, talk away,” said the prince, “your proposal 
is most practicable, Aledésha. Perhaps we ought tc have begun 
as you suggest.’’ He glanced at Natdsha. 

* Do not be angry with my candotr,” replied Aledsha. You 
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like candour yourself, and you have drawn it out of me. 
Listen! you agreed to our marriage ; you persuaded yourself 
that Natasha could make me happy, you were most high- 
minded, and we all appreciated your noble conduct. Why is 
it then that you now find pleasure in laughing at me, and in 
hinting that Iam a boy, and unfit to become a married man ? 
and more—you seem to wish to humiliate and deride me in 
the eyes of Natdsha. You are always glad when you can make 
me look a fool. Oh! [ noticed that long ayo, not only now! 
You seem to wish to prove to us that our marriage would be 
ridiculous, that we are not made for one anothér, just as 
though you did not yourself believe in that which you propose 
for us, and looked on the whole thing as a good joke ; mind, 
I don’t deduce this solely from what you say to-day. ‘The 
other evening when IT went home and saw you, you allowed 
ine to hear some very strange and surprising expressions— 
mortifyine, Tight call them. And on Wednesday when you 
went away you Jet fall certain hints as to our present position, 
and spoke of her—not insultingly certainly, but still not quite 
as I should have liked to hear you speak of Natasha—so 
lichtly, not lovingly, not quite respectfully ; all this is difficult 
tu explain, but the gist is clear enough ; 1 dare say the heart 
can understand it. ‘Tell me that [aim wrong ; put me right, 
satinfy me and her; for I see you have mortified her too; 
somehow, I guessed it the moment I came.” ” 

Aledsha said all this with warmth and fervour, and Natasha 
listened with a kind of solemnity, much agitated, and with an 
expression of intense interest. ‘Twice during his speech she 
said aloud to herself, “ Yes, yes, quite true.” 

The prince looked disturbed. 

‘My good boy,” he replied, “of course I can’t remember 
every werd | said to you, but it is very strange that you took 
this view of my meaning. IL am ready to reassure you on any 
point that IL can, ‘That I laughed just now is natural cnough. I 
tell you, IL wanted to Inde my bitterness by laughing. When- 
ever I think of you as a married man, I can’t help feeling the 
absurdity and incongruity of it; forgive me, but itis very funny, 
You reproach me for laughing ; and I say that it is your own 
fault. Iam to blame too, perhaps, for not keeping an eye on 
you of late, and for only finding out this evening what sort of 
things you have been going infor, IT must say I tremble new, 
when I think of your future and Natasha's. I was too hasty, I 
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see that you are not fitted for one another. Love passes, but 
unfittedness remains for ever. I don’t speak about yeur fate ; 
but remember, if you are bonest, that with your own fall you 
will involve Natasha's utter ruin. 

“Vou have been talking for an hour,” continued the prince, 
“about love of humanity, and noble convictions, and grand 
beings, Whose acquaintance you have made, and so on; but 
ask Ivan Petroviteh, here, what T said to him on. the. stairs, 
just now, when we were climbing up those loathsome steps 
and: praying for our limbs and lives. Do you know what the 
thought was that came into my head involuntarily, when 
reached the top? I wondered how you, who profess to love 
Natasha so well, could atlow her to live ina lodging like this. 
Did it never strike you that unless you have money, ‘unless you 
are able to fulfil the duties of the position, you have no right 
to assume the state of a married man, or to undertake slose 
duties and responsibilities 2? Love alone is not cnough ; love 
is proved by works, whereas you say, ‘You may have to suffer 
with me, but you must live with me.” Why, it’s an inhuman 
doctrine, most ignoble. To hold forth about universal love 
and general humanity and at the same time to sin against love 
without ever remarking It, is most incomprehensible, Don't 
interrupt me, Natisha Nicolacvna, let me finish ; it is very 
bitter to me and T must speak out. 

“You say, Aledsha, that during these few days you have been 
attracted to the doctrines of the: good and noble, and honour- 
able and high, and reproach me that in my set you find 
nothing but dry veneration of the intellect ; but look here, to 
bind yourself to all that is noble and lovely, and then, after 
what happened here on Tuesday, to neglect the woman who 
ought to be dearer than all the world to you, for four whole 
days is—Well? you admit that you argued with Katia, and 
contended that Natdsha, in her loftiness of mind, would 
forgive you; but what right have you to count on her tor- 
giveness in such a case, and even to offer to lay a wager 
upon it? You surely do not mean to say that you never 
once thought of ali the bitter reflections, suspicions, and 
heart-burnings, that you allotted Natasha for her portion all 
that while ? ‘surely, because you were there attracted by 
certain new ideas, you had no right to neglect your very 
first duties here? Forgive me, Natasha, for breaking my 
word ; but present circumstances over-ride my promise ; you 
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will understand that yoursclf. You are not, perhaps, aware, 
Aledsha, that I found Natdisha in the midst of sufferings 
which had made these last few days a hell for hei, these 
days which should have been some of the happiest in her 
life. You show me your acts on one side, and to counter- 
balance them you give us words, words, and words for the 
other, Am T right, or am 1] not? And you can calmly blame 
me, Wen yOu are Wrong yourself from every point of view.” 

The prince finished. He was impressed by his) own 
cluguence, and could not conceal his triumph. When Aledsha 
heard of Natasha’s sufferings he looked at her in a paroxysm of 
anguish, Lut Natisha had made up her mind to speak. 

“ft's all right, Aledsha,” she said, “don't be unhappy about 
that; sit down and listen to what Lam going to say to your 
father, ‘Phere are others more guilty than you,” 

“Explain yourself, please, Natdsha Nicolaevna,” put in the 
prinee. © 1 have Jistened to these hints for the last two hours, 
the position is prowing stiaincd; and | must say I did not 
expect such a@ reception as you have given me to-day.” 

“Very likely; because you thought you could so blind us 
with your words that we should lose sight of your real inten- 
tions, What am T to explain? You know and understand 
the whole matter as well as anybody. Aledsha is right. Your 
first and greatest wish is to separate us. You almost knew 
hefurchand the details, perhaps, of what would happen here 
after “Puesday ; you counted it all out en your fingers. [said 
before that you look on me, and on this marriage, which you 
yoursell proposed, without real seriousness. You are playing - 
with us, and lave your own private ends. Your game is a 
good one. You playgwell. Aledsha was right when he said 
that you look on all this as a good joke. You ought to be 
delighted, and not reproach Aledsha; because, without knowing 
it, he has carried out everything you intended him to do, 
perhaps even mere fully than you hoped.” 

I was stupefied with amazement. I had not expected such 
a catistrophe this evening; and the too-cutting candour of 
Natasha, and the unconcealed suspicion of her tone in address- 
ing the prince, amazed me to the very limits of wonder. She 
must know soething, T thought. pVery likely she was waiting 
iipatiently for the prince, simply for the sake of throwing all 
this in his teeth, “The prince had paled a little at Natdsha’s 
sally, and Alcdsha’s face bore evidence to his anxiety. 
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“Just think, reflect what you have accused me of,” cried 
the prince.“ Just think over it a little. I cannot understand 
what you are driving at.” 

“Ohtindecd. Then you don’t zsh to understand,” said 
Natdsha. ‘ Why, even Aleosha there detected your intentions 
just as I did, though T had not even seen him or spoken to 
him about the matter. He, too, thought that you were playing 
an undignified, insulting game with us, though he loves you 
and reveres and believes in you like a divinity. You did not 
think it necessary to be any more careful with him—more 
cunning. You counted on his) guessing nothing. sut 
Aledsha has a sensitive, tender heart, and your words—your 
fone as he calls it, remained impressed upon that heart.” 

“T don’t understand a word; not a word,” repeated the 
prince, turning to me with an expression of amazement, as 
though calling me to witness, He was quite wound up and 
heated by this time. “ You are suspicious, and you are agi- 
tated,” he continned to her. ‘To putit simply, you are jealous 
of Katia, and therefore you are ready to find fault with all the 
world, and me in particular ; and—allow me to finish—one 
sees a strange revelation of your character. I am not accus- 
tomed to this kind of scene, and I should not stay here a 
single minute more did not my son's interests— I am 
waiting for you to be good cnough to explain.” 

“Qh, then you are determined to be obstinate and to 
refuse to understand in a couple of words, though you see 
through and through the whole matter in reality? You insist 
upon my telling you everything out and out in plain language ?” 

“'Phat’s all I am waiting for.” 

“Very well, then,” cried Natasha, her eyes flashing with 
anger, “very well, listen; I'll tell you all.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


Oi stood up, and began to speak standing; not even 
) observing the fact in the extremity of her agitation. The 
prince listened awhile, and then stood up also. The scene 
became impressively solemn. | 
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“ Recall your own sally of Tuesday to mind,” Natasha began. 
“You said, ‘I must have money and weight in the world.’ 
Do you remember ?” : 

ese 

“Very well, then, in order to obtain this money and _ all 
these advantages, which were slipping out of your hands, you 
came here last ‘Tucsday, and invented our engagement, calcu- 
lating that this farce would assist you to obtain hold once 
more of what was slipping away from you.” 

“ Natisha,” I cried, think what you are saying.” 

s Faree 1” repeated the prince in a tone of deeply-injured 
diznity. Aledésha sat silent, half dead with sorrow, and hardly 
took In a word. 

“Ves, yes; don’t interrupt me. IT have promised to. tell 
you all,” continued poor excited Natdisha, ‘You remember 
quite well Aleésha would not obey you. You had worked for 
half a year to separate him from me; he would not give in to 
you. Suddenly a moment came when you could wait no 
longer. Ti you let go of him, his bride and her money (chietly 
her money, of course), three nallion roubles—all would slip 
through your fingers. Only one thing remained ; Aledsna must 
fall in Jove with the girl whom you had fixed upon for his wife. 
You pondered ; if he fell in love with her, then, perhaps, he 
W ould throw me over.’ 

“ Natasha, Natasha !’? Aledsha called out in despair, “what 
are you saying, darling 2?” 

“You tried to compass it,” Natisha continued, making 
na pause at Aledsha’s ery; “but the same old story 
again; all might go well, but Z was in the way. Only 
one thing gave you hope ; you, as an experienced and cunning 
man, had aGabitss remarked that Aleosha occasionally became 
rather bored with his old love. You could not avoid observing 
that he had begun to neglect me a little at times, and some- 
times was four or five days without coming nearme. Perhaps 
he will get tired of her and throw her up altogether,’ you 
thought; but Aledsha’s decided action of Tuesday struck you 
forcibly, What must you do next ? you thought.” 

* Eacuse me,” the prince struck in; “on the contrary——” 

“TI say,” insisted Natasha, “that that evening you said to 
yourself, ‘What shall Ido next ?? and you decided to allow him 
to marry me ; that is not actualy, but in words—to pacify him ! 
We can put off the wedding, you thought, as long as we like ;. 
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and, meanwhile, a new love was being born and developing in 
his heart. You had observed that; and on the foundation of 
this new love your whole structure depended !” 

“ Novels, novels!” the prince said, as though speaking to 
himself. ‘Solitude. suspicious nature, and too many novels!” 

“Ves 3 you built everything on the basis of this new love,” 
Natasha continned, taking not the slightest notice of the 
prince’s remark—she was at fever heat now, ‘Sand what 
splendid chances of growth this new love had. = Why, it began 
even before he had realised the girl’s perfection! At that 
very moment when Aledsha unbosomed himself to this girl, and 
told her that he could never love her, because duty and an- 
other attachment prevented him, she suddenly displayed before 
him so much nobility of character, and generosity to him and 
her rival, such wealth of forgiveness, that he—althouch he 
did not believe much in her beauty, and till that moment had 
not even thought of her as beautiful—came straight off to 
me and talked of nothing but her and of how she had im- 
pressed him. And the next day, too, he must needs go and 
see this ideal, beautiful being, if only ont of gratitude. And 
why not go and see her? ‘The old love was suffering no longer, 
her fate was decided, he could have her for ever, and this 
other girl was only to be seen for a minute or so, now! What 
a wretched creature Natasha would be were she to grudge 
him that one little minute! And then, Natasha, this same 
Natasha, finds that not only that minute, but a day, another, 
«@ third are taken from her and given to the new love! And 
meanwhile, the other displays herself to him in the most 
attractive guise ; she appears as the pink of generosity, of 
enthusiastic grace and goodness, and withal a simple naive 
child, ike himself, and therefore very good company for him. 

“They swear eternal friendship, brotherly love and sisterly 
love, and wish to part no more all their lives. In some five 
or six hours’ conversation his soul opens itself to the reception 
of new sensations, and his whole heart is given away! ‘The 
time comes at last,’ you think, She is comparing his old love 
with these new, fresh sensations’; “Here it’s all old and com- 
monplace, all seriousness and dulness, jealousy, and scolding 
and tears ; and if they do give him a turn of playfulness, he 
is treated not as an equal but asa child.” 

Here tears choked the poor girl; but she fortified herself 
for another strugyle, and continued :— 
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“Welt, what next? Oh, “ime! Why, the marriage to. 
Natasha is not coming off at once. Give him time and all will 
change. Then come your words, and hints, and eloqguence—a 
little slander of this vexatious Natasha, a little showing of her 
up in an unbecoming light—and oh! I don’t know how it’s all 
exactly done, but the victory is yours. Aledsha, don't blame 
me, dear ! don't say that I cannot understand, or do not value, 
your love! 1 know quite well that you de love me, and that 
at this very minute you do not understand my complaints. I 
know, tco, that it is very, very wrong of me to speak out hke 
this. But what am I to do when I understand and sce all 
this as it goes on, and in spite of it love you, love you! My 
darling ! more and imore, IT love you!” 

She covered her face with her hands, and sunk down on the 
chair sobbing like a child. Aledsha rushed to her with a cry ; 
he never could see her weep without crying himself. 

Her sobs seemed to help the prince a good deal. All 
Natasha’s cutting hints and accusations against himself, which 
he coukl not afford, for very respectability’s sake, to pretend 
to laugh away—all this could now be attributed to a wild gush 
of senseless jealousy, to injured love, even to ill health. He 
migat venture to display a little sympathy now. 

“Calm yourself, calm yourself, Natasha Nicolaevna !” he 
said. “This is all ecstasy on your part—mere suspicion, You 
allowed yourself to be put out by the boy’s foolish rigmarole ; 
but consider, it is mere foolishness on his part. The chief fact 
to be remembered is what you reminded us of—the event of 
‘Tuesday, which surely ought to prove to you how boundless 
is the strength of his attachment to you ; and yet you ——.” 

Oh ! don’t talk to me ! don’t worry me just now, at least!” 
Natasha burst in, crying bitterly the while. “ My heart has 
told ine the whole truth long ago, You can’t suppose that 
} don’t understand that his former love for me is gone! 
Here, in this room—left alone and forgotten, I thought 
it all out !—-What else was there for me to do? I don't 
blame vou Aledsha. Why do you try to deceive me ? Do you 
suppose I have not tried my best to deceive mryel/f? Oh, ves, 
indeed, and how often, how often! Asif 1] have not hung upon 
every tone of his voice, and learned to read every line of his 
face, and his eyes! Allis dead, dead and buried! Oh! 
miseratle girl that Tam!” 

Aledsha knelt before her weeping. 
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“Ves, yes, blame me, it’s all my fault!’ he sobbed. 

“No, no, F won't blame you, Aleésha! there are others in 
it—our enemies ; they are to blame, not you.” 

“Oh, pardon me!” said the prince, with some impatience ; 
“on what grounds do you accuse me of all these—well, 
crimes? You are simply indulging in guesswork, without a 
shadow of proof." 

“Proof!” cried Natasha, springing up from her chair. * Vou 
want froofs—artful, designing man! Why, you cow’d not have 
been acting otherwise when you came here with your proposals. 
You were bound to pacify your son and temporise with him, so 
that he might the more freely and quietly give himself entirely 
into Katia’s hands; otherwise he would have continued to 
remember me, and would not have submitted to yourself—and 
you were tired of waiting! Well, is that true ?” 

“T admit,” replied the prince, with a sarcastic smile, “that, 
if I had wished to deceive you, I should certainly have acted 
as you deseribe. You are very ingenious; but you should 
Prove your allegations first, and “de insult your friends !” 

“Prove! And how about your conduct while vou were 
endeavouring, openly, to separate us ? Uhe man who can teach 
his son to negleet and to play with his duties and) responsi- 
lulities for the sake of worldly gain, or for money, is corrupting 
that son! What did you tell me just now abont my staircase 
and this wretched lodging? Wasn't it you who cut. off his 
allowance in order to comfel us to separate—from bitter nced 
and hunger! Yow are responsible for stairease and lodging, 
you double-faced man; and yet you can blame him! And 
whence came that unusual warmth on Tuesday evening, and 
those new and most unnatural convictions which you suddenly 
developed and displayed? Why did I suddenly become so 
necessary an acquisition 2? I have walked up and down this 
room for four days, and T thought it ali out and weighed it, 
every word of yours and every expression of your face, and I 
am convinced that the whole thing was a game of play, a 
comedy—an insulting, base, undignified pretence and sham on 
your part! Oh, I know you well; I have known you a 
long time! Every time Aleédsha came to see me from your 
house I guessed what you had been saying to him and _instil- 
ling into his mind, from his face; I learnt all your influences 
in his expression! No, no, you can’t deceive me! Very 
likely you may have other ideas in your head ; quite possibly I 
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may not have touched the chief one, but it’s all the same; 
you have tricd to deceive me, that’s the essential point, and 
that is what I was bound to tell you to your face !” 

“Ts that all? And these are all your proofs! But consider, 
you enthusiastic woman! in that sally of mine (as you have 
been pleased to call my speech of ‘Puesday) T bound myself 
too tightly—that would not be consistent with your ideas!” 

“How did you bind yourself? Hlow 2? What do you care 
about deceiving we? What docs a girl’s grievance mutter to 
you—especkuly a poor wretched girl who has cloped, has been 
rejected by her father, is disgraced,—immoral! Is it worth 
while to stand on ceremony with such a person, if the amiable 
little deception is likely to turn out in the very least degree 
profitable 2” 

“Now think, Natisha Nicolaevna, what a position you are 
placing yourse!t in! You insist that Phave insulted you, but 
I cannot understand how you can insist on being insulted in 
this way, how you can even /magive such an insult! Excuse 
me, but Peannot understand it. T have a right to reproach 
you for setting my son against me. If he has not assailed me on 
your behalf for what you said in your last speech, I feel sure 
that at heart he is against ine for it.” 

fINO, hither, not “ered NVeoshas “Lb I havenot attacked 
you itis because T do not beheve you capable of insulting 


Natisha so, and because I do not believe such an insult could 
be imagined.” 


“Vhere! you hear,” said the prince. 

“Natasha, famiall to blame. Do not accuse him,” said 
Aleosha again, “Tt is dreadful to hear you !” 

“ Listen, Vania! he is against me already, cried Natasha to me. 

“ ncugh,” said the prince. “We must put an end to this. 
This wild flood of jealousy, boundless and senseless on your 
part, brings out your character in quite anew Hght to me. I 
am furewarned. We were hasty, distinctly too hasty! You 
do not even observe how you have insulted me—it is nothing to 
you. We were hasty—we were hasty £ Of course, my word 15 

sacred, but, bana father, and T wish my son to be happy, and—” 

ze Ah} Pyou are taking back your word,” Natisha cried, beside 
herself And right glad you are of the chance rut allow 
ine to tell you that two days ago T made up my min.] to release 
Aledsha trom his bond of my own tree will, and now I con- 
firm it befure you all. I withdraw from the engagement.” 
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“That means,” remarked the prince, “that you wish to awaken 
in him once more all that disquictude which the sense of duty 
calls up in him—all the anguish of responsibility, to put it 
neatly—in order that by this means you may attach him to 
yourself as firmly as everagain. Why, this is consistent with 
your own theory: that’s why I bring the argument forward! 
But enough of this ; time will decide. T shall look out for 
a moment of less agitation to talk it all over with you fully. 
I trust that we do not now break off our relations finally. I 
hope you may learn to estimate me at a rather higher figure, 
yet. I wanted to tell you of a project of mine with regard to 
your parents which would have proved to you—but enough 
of this. Ivan Petrovitch,” he continued, advancing to me, 
“now, more than ever, doI feel the desire to make your 
better acquaintance. I mean, above and beyond my former 
wish-—you understand me? I hope to call upon you in a day 
or two, if [ may be permitted.” 

I bowed. It appeared to me that, under the circumstances, 
I could not now avoid receiving him. He pressed my hand, 
bowed silently to Natasha, and left the room with the air of 
dignified, but injured innocence. 


CHATTER. Tv. 


| OR afew moments not one of us saida word. Natasha 
sat stil, thoughtful and depressed. All her energy had 
suddenly faded away. She looked straight before ber, but 
saw nothing, and she held Aledsha’s hand in her own the 
while, unconscious and absent—he crying steadily, and occa- 
sionally glancing at Natasha’s face with timid curiosity. 

At last he began to soothe her in a nervous manner. He 
begged her not to be angry; he blamed himself. It was 
evident that he longed to justify his father, and that this 
was uppermost in his heart. He several times hinted at this 
subject, but never dared to broach it openly, being fearful of 
rousing Natdsha’s anger again. He swore to her that he loved 
her as much as ever, unchangeably and fondly, and excitedly 
justified his attachment to Katia, repeating over and over again 
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that he loved Katia, but only as a sister—as a dear kind sister, 
—that he could not break with her altogether, because it would 
be unkind and harsh; and he swore that if Natasha could only 
see Katia they would be friends at once, that then every- 
thing would be cleared up, and misunderstandings no longer 
exist. Fle did not comprehend Natasha’s fears in the least 5 
indeed he had not thoroughly taken in what she had said 
to his father; all he knew was that they had quarrelled, and 
that fact lay like a stone on his heart. 

“Do you blame me on your father’s account?” Natasha 
asked hin. 

“ How can I blame you,” he replied feelingly, “when Tam 
the cause of the whole quarrel, and in fault myself all round. 
It was T made you angry, ard in your anger you blamed my 
father, because you wished to excuse me. Tam not worth it, 
Natuisha! You had to find fault with somebody, so you made 
him the scapeyoat. But heis really, vec//p innocent. As ifhe 
would have come here for that !” he cried, greatly agitated ; but 
seeing that Natasha looked reproachfully at him, he imme- 
diately became timid, and exclaimed, “ Well, I won't say it, I 
won'tsay it! Forgive me! I am to blame for everything.” 

“Yes, Aledsha,” Natasha began, with stirring emotion in 
her voice, “yes, he has come between us and annihilated 
all our peace, for life. You have always trusted me more 
than anyone in the world ; but now he has instilled suspicion 
of me into your heart, and distrust; you A/ame me now—he 
has takea half your heart away from me. A black cat has 
run between us. He has drawn you to’ himself with his false 
arguments and affected simplicity,” Natasha continued, “and 
now he will continue to strengthen the barner he has raised 
between us.” 

“T swear to you that it is not so,” cried Aledsha, in great 
excitement 5 ‘he was beside himself when he said that he 
had been ‘hasty.’ You'll see to-morrow or next day that he 
will come to his senses and all will be right; but if it turns 
out that he really wishes to break off our engagement I 
solemnly swear to you that 1 won't listen to him. I shall find 
strength to resist him, I dare sav; and do you know who will 
help us,” he suddenly cried, enthusiastically :“ Katia will, and 
then you'll see, you'll see, what a splendid creature she is ! 
You shall see whether she really wishes to be our enemy and to 
separate us. Oh, Natasha, how unjust you were when you said 
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I was the sort of man who begins to fall away from his wife 
the day after the wedding. = It zas bitter to hear that. No; 
Tam not that kind cf man; and if I have been at Katia’s 
rather often——” 

“Oh, Aledsha, go there as often as you like; it was not of 
that I spoke. You did not understand; amuse yourself with 
whomever you! please, I cannot exact more from your heart 
than it can pive.” 

Here Mavra came in, and remarked that the tea-urn had 
been ready fortwo hours, and that it was eleven o'clock. She 
spoke angrily, and it was evident that she was not pleased with 
her mistress for some reason or other. The fact of the matter 
was, she had been drawing the long-bow all over the house as 
to Natasha’s marriage; and in the yard and in the shops in 
the strect, and to the policemen at the corner, she had spread 
the news of how the prince, fa general, and enormously rich,’ 
had come to her mistress and begged her hand for his son ; and 
now she had heard the conversation with the prince, and 
gathering that the whole thing was ruined and knocked onthe 
head, jumped to the conclusion that Natisha was to blame for 
itall. “ A nice state of things,” she growled, “here have I 
been preparing this supper all day and all night, and running 
all the way to the Nefsky for wine, and now—” here her feel- 
ings were too much for her, and she left the room, banging the 
door behind her. 

Natasha looked at me naaantle and blushed. “You see, 
Vania,” she said, “T felt that this interview would end as it 
has, and yet I got this little supper ready ; for I said to myself 
that perhaps, perfaps it might turn out differently ; Aledsha 
would come aad begin to make it.1p atonee; and my sus- 
picions about the prince would be dissipated; I should be 
reassured. And so I got the supper ready for all emergencies.” 

There was a capital supper brought in by Mavra by this 
time—fish, game, and a couple of bottles of good wine from 
Eliseyeffs. Poor Natasha! she blushed so as she spoke. 
Aledsha went into ecstasies. 

‘* There you sce, Natasha,” he cried, “ you did not believe 
in your suspicions yourself a couple of hours ago! No: this 
must be set ‘right, I am the guilty party, and it is I that must 
put the thing straight again. Natasha, let me go off to my father’s 
atonce! I must see him, he is offended; I must goand make 
it up with hirn, and I'll tell him all—as from myself alone ; 
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I won't compromise you in any way. I'll arrange everything. 
Don't be angry with me for wanting to leave you like this and 
to go to him; I am sorry for him. He will justify himself in 
your eyes, you'll see. ‘To-morrow I will come early, and be 
with you all day—TI shan’t go near Katia.” 

Natasha did not stop him, in fact she advised him to go. 
She was so afraid that Aledsha might insist on staying 
with her against his inclination. She merely begged him to 
say nothing to his father as from her, and did her best to smile 
gaily as she said good-night to him. He was just about to 
go, when he suddenly approached her, took both her hands 
and sat down beside her ; he gazed at her with unspeakable 
tenderness. 

“ Natisha, my darling,” he said, “don’t be angry with me! 
we will never quarrel ; and tell me that you will always trust 
me, as Ido you! Now listen, my angel; once we had a 
quarrel—I forget what about, but it was my fault. We did not 
speak to one another; I did not want to ask pardon, and I was 
very miserable. IT wandered about town with a heavy heart, 
all about the place, and then suddenly it came into my head, 
‘What if Natasha were to be ill and die.” When this idea 
struck me, IT feli such a pang of sorrow—just as if I had really 
lost you for ever. My Imagination grew more and more melan- 
choly, and gradually I had the idea that I had been to see 
your grave, had fallen down upon it senseless with anguish. 
I fancied that I kissed your tombstone, called upon you to 
come out, if only for one minute, and prayed God to grant me 
amuiracle and let you rise before me for just an instant; and 
then it seenred to me that I threw myself into your arms, and 
embraced you and kissed you; and I think I died of joy. 
And then IT thought how that here I was praying for you to 
‘come out of your grave for just one minute, and yet we had had 
each other for months at a time, and had miserably neglected 
our oppertunities of happiness, and had nagged at each other 
over and over again, and had refused to spe. sik to one another 
for days and days. When [ thought of this I could bear it 
no longer, and rushed away to you, got here, and found you 
waiting for me; and when we embraced each other, oh! I 
remember I pressed you to my breast so tight, just as though 
I were really losing you. Natasha, we will never quarrel 
again; I cannot bear it! And, oh Natasha, how coudd you 
think I could ever /eazve you !” 
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Natasha cried a good deal, and they embraced cach other 
very tenderly, while Aledsha swore once again that he would 
never leave her, After which he drove off to his father’s, per- 
fectly confident that he would arrange the whole business 
satisfactorily. 

“Tes all over—it’s all lost!” said Natasha suddenly, taking 
my hand. ‘“ffe loves me and always will love me, but he 
loves Katia too; and after a little while he will love Katia 
better than me, and this viper of a prince is not likely to fall 
asleep, and then ——” 

Natasha,” | said, ‘I, myself, do not believe the prince is 
acting quite honestly, but still - 

“Vou don't believe all [ told him, I saw that in your face; 
but wait a little and you'll see who was right! Why, I only 
spoke to him in general terms. Heaven knows what his 
thoughts may be! He is aterrible man! I walked up and 
down here for four days, and I thought it all out thoroughly. 
He felt that he must release Aledsha from the embarrassing 
weight of my love. He invented this fiction of our engage- 
ment, so as to make his influence upon both of us felt, and 
so as to bewitch Aleosha with his assumption of simplicity 
and high-mindedness. ‘Vhis is true, Vania, it is) really ; 
Aledsha is just the man to be taken in like this! He would 
be casy about me; he would say to himself, ‘Oh? she’s as 
good as my wife, now T have got her safe for ever—she's all 
right,’ and he would unconsciously give more serious atten- 
tion to Katia. ‘The prince has evidently studied this Katia, 
and has found out that she is hkely to attract Aledsha in the 
end more strongly than myself. Oh Vania, my hope is all 
in you now! He wants to get Sin’ with you for some reason 
or other; don’t deny him this wish, and do try, above all, 
dear, to getto know the countess Make Katia’s acquaintance, 
observe her well, and report to me what she is like. I want 
you to keep an eye on them; no one understands me like 
yourself, and you know what I want you to do. Find out how 
far their ‘friendship’ has gone, and what they talk about, those 
two, together; above all, study Katia—Katia ! Show me your 
friendship, my dear, good old Vania, this one time more; you 
are my only hope now—my only hope!” 

When I reached home it was nearly one o’clock at night. Nelly 
opened the door for me with a sleepy face. She smiled 
and locked brightly at me. Poor little mite ! she was dread- 
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fully ashamed of having been asleep; she wanted to wait up 
for me. 

She told me that somebody had been to ask for me, had 
sat awhile with her, and had left a note on the table—the 
note was from Maslobéeff; he invited me to come to him 
to-morrow at one o'clock. I wanted to ask Nelly about 
Masloboeff, but she looked so tired that I put it off, and 
insisted on her going to bed at once. She had kept awake, 
she said, until half an hour before 1 came. 





CHAPTER V, 


Maslobsdeff’s visit. To begin with, it was strange 
enough that he had been at all yesterday, for he must have 
known that I-should not be at hume; 1 had told him so 
myself, and he remembered it well, I was sure of that. Nelly 
said, that at first she had not wished to open the door; but 
he had begged her to do so through the panels, assuring her 
that if he were not allowed to leave a note for me now, some- 
thing dreadful would happen to me next day. 

AAs soon as she let him in, and he had written the note, he 
sat down next to her on the sofa. “TIT got up, and refused 
to speak to hin,” Nelly continued, “for | was afraid of him. 
He began to talk about Mrs. Bubnoff, how angry she was, 
but that she couldn’t get at me now, and so on. Then he 
began praising you, and said that he had known you as a 
little boy. ‘Then I began to talk to him. He pulled out 
some sweets, and offered them to me, but I would not have 
them. ‘Then he began to assure me that he was very good 
and kind, and could sing and dance beautifully, and he com- 
menced dancing about in the middle of the room ; it was very 
funny. He said he would wait a bit longer, ‘perhaps Vania 
will come.” He begged me not to be ufraid of him, and to sit 
duwn near him. { did so, but did not want to talk to him. 
Then he said he had known my mother ane grandfather, and 
then 1 began talking about them with him. He stayed a 
long time,” 


N EXT morning Nelly told me strange things about 
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“What did you talk about?” [ asked. 

“Oh, mother, and Mrs. Bubnoff, and grandfather. He 
stayed about two hours.” 

Nelly evidently did not want to let out much about their 
conversation, so I did not press her, hoping to find out from 
Masloboeff. It seemed clear that Masloboeff had come on 
purpose to find her alone. “ What was the meaning of it?” I 
wondered. 

She showed me three bonbons—nasty looking things, laugh- 
ing the while. 

“Why don’t you eat them?" T asked. 

“7 didn’t want them. I didn’t take them; he left them on 
the sofa.” 

I had a good deal to do to-day, so I began to take leave 
of Nelly. ‘‘Shall you be dull alone ?” T asked her. 

“Dull and not dull,” she satd; “dull because you are 
away so long,” and she looked at me with eyes that were 
brimful cf love. All this morning she had looked at me 
with this affectionate, tender expression ; and she was so gay, 
and so gentle and caressing; but IT could not help thinking 
that there was some reserve, almost timidity in her manner, 
as though she were afraid of offending me about something 
or other, or of losing her hold on my affection. 

And why wef dull?” Tasked. “ You said both ‘dull and 
not dull’ just now.” T could not help smiling at her with: no 
better reason than simply this, that she was growing very 
dear and very precious to me. 

“Oh, 7 know well enough why I am of dull sometimes,” 
she said. We were standing at the door, Nelly before me 
with a hand on my arm, and the other playing with my slecve. 

‘AV Nat.” Josaih. “is itea-secret:; 

“No; I—I’ve begun reading your book,” she said softly, 
and, lifting her tender penctrating eyes to my face, she blushed 
scarlet all over. 

“Oh!” I said. ‘ Well, and how do you like it?” I was in 
the state of confusion natural to an author whose work is praised 
to his face. I would have given worlds to kiss Nelly at that 
moment, and couldn’t. I couddn’t kiss her just then, somehow. 

Nelly was silent. ‘ Why, zy did he die?” she asked at 
length, with a look of most intense melancholy, glancing at me 
and quickly lowering her eyes again. 

ee Who ? ” 
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“Why, the young man—of consumption—in the book.” 

* He had to die, Nelly,” I said. ‘“’There’was nothing else 
to be done.” 

“ He needn't a bit,” she answered, almost in a whisper, but 
suddenly biting her lips, as though angry, and looking more 
intently than ever at the floor. Another minute “passed. 
Well, and she—they, the girl and the old man,” she whispered, 
playing more and more vigorously with the sleeve of my coat, 
“are they going to stay together, and not be poor ?” 

“No, Nelly; she is going along way: off. She marries a 
young fellow, and the old man remains alone,” I said, sorry 
cnough that 1 could not tell her something more soothing and 

satisfactory to her feelings. 

“Oh, noino!” she cried. “Why, why must it beso? I won't 
read it now,” and she pushed my hand angrily away, walked to 
the table, and sat down with her face to the wall and her eyes 
on the ground. She was very red, and her breath came un- 
evenly, as theugh under some terrible excitement. 

“Oh, Nelly,” I said, coming upto her chair. ‘Oh, Nelly, 
you are quite angry, Why, none of it’s true. It’s all an in- 
vention, What is there to be angry about, you funny child ?” 

“Tam not angry,” she said timidly, raising her bright, loving 
vyes to izine, and then, suddenly seizing my hand, she pressed 
her little face against my breast, and burst into tears. Instantly, 
ahnost, she laughed again, and cried once more, and laughed 
and cried together. 1 could not help being amused, but at the 
same time it was very sweet. She would not lift her head up 
for anything, and when [ tried to raise her face from my 
shoulder, she pressed it harder and harder against me, and 
laughed louder and louder. 

At last this highly emotional scene ended. We said good- 
bye, Twas inva hurry. Nelly, all blushing, a still seemingly 
ashamed of herself, and with her two eyes shining and tlashing 
like stars, ran out on the stairs after me, and entreated me to 
ccme home early. I said 1 would certainly come home to 
dinner, and as much earlier as I could. 

I went over to the Ikmeéniefs’ first. Uhey were both ill ; the 
old lady quite bad, while [kmenief was shut up in his. study. 
He heard me come into the house, but I knew he would not 
turn up for a good quarter of an hour or more, as usual, so as 
tou give me tine to have a chat with his wife. I did not want 
to disturb the old lady's mind, and therefore I smoothed over 
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the narrative of yesterday's events at Natisha’s, but I told the 
truth all the same. ‘fo my astonishment, she received the 
news of a probable rupture, not without emotion, certainly, but 
without much surprise. 

Ves, my boy,” she said, “when you went away that day, 
I thought and thought and decided that tt was too good to be 
true. We do not deserve so much happiness at God’ s hands. 
Besides; that man is such a scoundrel! What good can you 
expect of a creature like him? ‘To take ten thousand roubles 
out of our pockets for nothing, and to Avoz that it’s for nothing, 
too _ He is taking the last bit of bread out of our mouths. 
We must sell Ikméniefka! Natasha is quite right, and very 
cJever not to trust such aman. And do you know what,” she 
added lowering her voice—“ my old man won't “ster to the 
idea of the marriage. {1 won't have it, he says, ‘at any price.’ 
At first F thought he would Itke it, but no! What would 
happen then, if it were to come off? He would curse the poor 
darling, Pm sure of it! Well, and what about Aledsha ?” 

And so on, question after question, and every answer I gave 
was unsatisfactory to her, as usual, and the cause of lamenta- 
tion; in fact, Lhad noticed of late that the poor old lady was 
quite beside herself. Every item of news of any kind upset 
her. ‘Vhe trouble about Natasha had entirely paralysed her 
nerves and broken her down. 

The old man came in.in dressing-gown and. slippers ; he 
complained of fever, but all the while [ was there he kept 
looking most tenderly at his old wife, fussed over her like a 
nurse with a child, gazed into her eyes continually, and even 
secmed to be timid in her presence His expression was won- 
derfully gente to-day; he was evidently frightened by her 
indisposition ; he felt that if he lost her, too, then life would 
be bare indeed ! 

I sat for an hour with them; when I went out he came as 
far as the front door and spoke to me about Nelly. He had 
serious thoughts of taking her in, and adopting her as a daughter, 
and asked my advice how to reconcile his wife to the idea. 
He made all sorts of minute inquires about Nelly; hadn’t I 
found out anything newabout her? and so on. I told him all 
there was to tell, and my tale made a great impression on him. 

“We'll talk this over again,” he said decidedly ; ‘ but I tell 
you what, I'll come over to your rooms as socen as I feel a little 
better, and we'll arrange the thing together.” 


oO 
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I got to Masloboeffs at twelve o'clock. To my amazement, 
the first face [saw on going in was the prince! He was put- 
ting on his coat in the cntry, Maslobueff was helping him 
hurriedly, and was handing him his cane. He had told me 
that he knew the prince, but still this sudden meeting surprised 
me greatly. 

The prince seemed disturbed to sce me. 

“Haltiot” he said, “you here—well! this @ a pleasant 
surprise!” His tone was a little 72a warm to be natural. 
‘ Viowever, Masloboeff just told me that he knew you ; but I 
am glad, lam gladtosce you! I particularly wanted to see you ; 
in fact, T am coming to your rvooms, if I may, as soon as 
possible. Ihave to make a petition—help me, will you; to 
clear up this strained position 2? You will understand, of course 
that J-speak of yesterday’s business—you are a great friend 
there; you know the ins and outs of this story; you have 
influence over them—so sorry To cant talk it all over 
with you to-day; but IT have business—in a day or two 
Thopeto be with you, perhaps sooner.” Ile pressed my hard 
much tuo wannly, nodded to Masloboetf} and went out. 
“Now tell ime, forsgoodivss’ sake tl 1: said, as 1 went 
In, a. 

“Tam not going to tell you auything 2” replied Maslobseff, 
taking his cap hastily and making for tlie front door. IT must 
be off, any bey 3; PT have some most important business on 
hand!” 

“Why, my dear fellow, you wrote me yourself asking ine to 
come at twelve o'clock.” 

“What of that! Deft youa note cetera and somebody 
sent me ONG to-day 5 my dear bev, such business, my head 
whirls! Forgive me Vania, old chap, but they are waiting for 
me; any sausfacuun LT can give you T shall be delighted ! 
Were, bit ine, do; punch my head for asking you to come 
and then pomg out, but do it quickly for goodness’ sake ; 
don't keep ane, Tavist be off” 

“Well, won't hit: you this time ; if you have something to 
do, go and do it by all means, every body has unforeseen aflairs 
now and then—but——” 

‘Nu, no; none of your dvds," he said, rushing to the door, 
and putting on his coat (1 did the same); “look here! | 
have something most mnportant to speak to you about, that’s 
why I] asked you now, so dy, for goodness’ sake come here at 
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seven puncetually tonight. It’s something that concerns your 
own interest! T shall be at home then.” 

‘My dear fellow,” I said, “T should be very glace but I 
wanted to call somewhere else this ev ening.” 

“Go there now, and come to me in the evening ; you’¥e no 
idea what things I have to tell you.” 

‘AN Eright,” Drephed, “Til doit. Ideclare you've quite 
roused my curiosity.” Meanwhile we had got outside the house 
and were standing on the pavement tn front. 

* Well,” he insisted, “ you'll come then, for certain.” 

LT told you I would.” 

“No, no; that wen’t do. Give me your word of honour |”: 

“Wery well, you funny old fellow 1” 

“Capialt, vow which wiy are youcorie ?” 

"lo the right,” 1 replied. 

Oh, well, Vin off to the left,” he said. ‘Good-bye ; don’t 
forget seven o'clock.” 

I looked after him, and thought what a strange fellow he 
was. 

I wanted to go to Natdsha’s in the evening, but, as I had 
now promised Maslobocff, 1 determined to go to her at once. 
I felt sure that [should find Alcosha there, and so I did, and 
right glad he was to see me. 

He was ina delightful humour, and very gentle to Natasha; 
as I say, he was ov enjoyed to see me. Natasha tried to be gay 
and jolly, too, but it evidently went against the grain.. Her 
face looked pale and all. She was very kind and = caressing 
towards .\leosha. 

Aleosha, though he talked a great deal, and did his best to 
make Natasha gay, and to force her lips to form themselves 
into a smile, was evidently anxious to avoid speaking of Katia 
and his father, from which fact 1 concluded that his yesterday's 
attempt at peacemaking had failed, 

“Do you know what?” Natasha whispered to me, when 
Aledsha had gone out for a minute to speak to Mavra, “he is 
longing to get away and doesn't hke to. Iam afraid of telling 
him he had better be going, because then he is pretty sure to 
stay on purpose. What Iam principally afraid of is, that he 
will stay on and get tired of me, and so, gradually, his love 
will cool down, What am I to do?” 

“Good heavens!” I said, “what wild things you do 
imagine ; and how suspicious you are, and how you watch and 
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spy each other. Why, simply tell him what you want to tell 
him outright, and the thing is done. ‘This sort of forced 
position is just the kind of thing to bore him!” 

“What shall ldo?” she asked, frightened out of her wits 
at my sulgvestion, 

“Wait aminute, Pllarrange it for you,” I said, and went 
into the kitchen. Twas going to make an excuse by asking 
Mavra to give my dirty boots a brush up. 

“ Be careful, Vania,” Natasha shouted after me. 

The instant | appeared inthe kitchen Aledsha rushed at me, 
just as thoueh he had been waiting for me. 

Ae dear old boy, what av 1 to do? Advise me! I told 
Katia yesterday that | would be with her to-day, just at this 
time. IT can't break the appointment, you know. I love 
Natasha ever so much ; TP would go through fire and water for 
her, but one can't throw another carl over entirely—altogether.” 

“Well, what? go, of course,” [ said. 

“But how about Natasha? It will hurt her feelings, Vania ; 
tell me how to manage it.” 

“Sinply go at once,” Psaid. ‘ You know how she loves you ; 
shell think you are dull, and staying by her side against the 
grain, A strained position is always a mistake. But let’s go 
in, and TU help you.” 

“Dear old fellow, Vania, you are always so good!” We 
wentin. After a minute orso I said to him, “I saw your 
father this morning,’ 

“Where 2? he cried, startled. : 

“Tn the street, accidentally. Ife stopped me for a minute, 
and again begged to be allowed to come and see me. He asked 
about you, whether I knew where you were 2) He wanted to 
see you about something ; he had something or other to say 
to you, | think.” 

“Oh! Atcosha, go at once and show yourself!” Natasha 
cried. She saw what To was driving at. 

“Where shall [find him though ? Is he at home?” 

“Noa; as far as I remember he was just off to the 
countess’s,” 

“Oh! but—-how—what can I do?” said Aledsha, looking at 
Natasha with an expression of naive melancholy, 

“What?” she said. “Why surely, Aledsha, you don’t 
seriously wish to cut their acquaintance so as to soothe my 
feelings 2? What a childish thing that would be. Firstly, it is 
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impossible ; and secondly, it would be most ungrateful towards 
Katia. You are friends ; you cannot break with her so roughly 
and suddenly. Finally, you. simply offend me by supposing 
that I could be jealous of you. Goat once, | entreat you to ! 
Your father will be relieved too.” 

Natasha, you angel, Fam not worthy of your little finger.” 
Aledsha spoke withenthusiasm and some remorse. You are 
so good, and [-—I—well, PIl just tell you. A moment ago TI 
begged Vania, in the kitchen there, to help me to get away, 
and this plan is siinply his invention, But don’t judge me, my 
angel Natasha. Iam not entirely to blaine, for [love you a 
thousand times better than anything in the world, and there- 
fore I have got a new idea—to tell Katia everything—about 
yesterday, and all. She will think of some plan to save us ; 
she is ours, you know, body and soul.” 

Allright, all right; now go,” said Natasha, smiling ; “and 
look here, dear boy, [ am most anxious to make Katia’s 
acquaintance. Elow is it to be done?” Aledsha’s enthusiasm 
and ecstasy knew no bounds. — He instantly launched out into 
sugvestions as to how the acquaintanceship could be brought 
about. According to him it was the simplest thing in the 
world. Katia would arrange it herself. Ile developed his idea 
with warmth and excitement, and promised to bring back her 
answer this very day in a couple of hours, and to spend the 
whole evening afterwards with Natasha. 

“Will you really come ?” asked Natasha, as he went out. 

“Surely you don’t doubt it, Natisha? Good-bye, dearest 
and best; good-bye. Good-bye, Vania; T always call you 
Vania, because | love you so much, Good-bye. In a couple 
of hours, Natasha.” He kissed her hands and went hurriedly 
out. 

“There ! you sec, Vania, you see !” said Natasha, and burst 
into tears. Voor girl; I sat with her two hours and managed 
to quict her. Of course she was perfectly right, though, in all 
these apprehensions which assailed her, I was extremely 
anxious about her and her present position; but what was to 
be done? 

Aledsha seemed so incomprehensible to me. He loved her 
as much as ever, perhaps more than ever, because remorse 
and gratitude added to the weight of his affection at present. 
But at the same time this new love was undoubtedly a power 
in his heart also. How would it all end? It was impossible to 
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foresee. I myself was most curious to see Katia. I promised 
Natasha once more that I would make a point of knowing her. 

Eventually Natasha became almost gay. Among other 
things I told her all about Nelly and Maslobdcff, and Mrs. 
Bubuof, of my meeting to-day with the prince at Maslobdeff’s, 
and of my appointment with the latter at seven o'clock that 
evening, All this interested her exceedingly, I said very little 
about her parents, while, as for the visit of old [kménicfto me, | 
said nothing about it. ‘The very suggestion of a duel between 
her father and the prince might alarm her dreadfully. She 
thought the relations between Maslobocff and the prince, and 
the latter’s catreme desire to know me better were very strange 
circumstances, although, of course, all might be explained by 
the present position of affairs, 

Well, TE went home at three o'clock ; Nelly met me with her 
dear little bright face. 





CHAR DTA NE: 


REACHED Maslobdéeffs at seven punctually. He re- 

ecived me with a shout, and with outstretched arms. It is 
needless to say that he was half drunk ; but what specially 
hupressed ne were the extraordinary preparations for my re- 
ception. It was evident that 1 was expected. 

A neat metal tea-urn was hissing away on around table, 
covered with a pretty and valuable table-cloth. ‘The tea- service 
blazed with cut-glass, silver, and china. On another table, 
covered with a dificrent kind of, but not less costly, cloth, stood 
dishes filled with bonbons, Kictsky preserves of several kinds, 
marmoladhi, jellics, jam, oranges, apples, several kinds of nuts 
—in fact, a complete erocer’s establishment. Ona third table, 
covered with a white cloth, were set out all sorts of light: eat- 
ables—cavinr, Cheese, game pie, German sausages, a smoked 
ham, fish, and a stand of most beautiful spint and liqueur 
decanters, with ail sorts and kinds of drinks, green, red, brown, 
and golden in colour. Lastly, on a smaller table at the side, 
also covered with a white cloth, stood two jugs of champagne, 
Ona hittle table by the sofa were three more bottles—Sauterne, 
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Lafite, and Cognac; these were Eliscyeffs wines, and of extra 
sood quality. Behind the tea table sat Alexandra Semeonovna, 
looking very pretty and neat, although her dress was a plain 
one. She knew her dress suited her, and seemed proud of the 
knowledge. Seeing me, she rose with great solemnity. Satis- 
faction and happiness were lighting up her eyes and her pretty 
fresh face. Maslobdeff sat ina ‘valuable sik dressing-gown, 
and wore a pair of beautiful Chinese slippers, and had a great 
deal of clean shirt front visible. Ife had smart studs and > 
buttons wherever he could tind a place to stick them, and 
his hair was “done” very carefully and in the height of the 
fashion, 

I was so amazed to see allthis, that I stood transfixed in the 
middle of the room with my mouth open, looking first at 
Maslobéeff and then at Alexandra Semconovna, whose self- 
satisfaction and delight amounted almost to celestial happiness. 

“What's all this, Maslobocff?” T cried at last. ‘Are you 
expecting a lot of friends to-night 2?” 

“Only yourself,” he said, solemnly. 

What's all this for then? «Why there’s enough to feed a 
regiment |" ; 

“And to liquor them,” Maslobdeff added ; “you forget the 
liquor, which is the chief thing.” 

And all this on my account?” 

“Yours and Alexandra Semednovna’s,” he said, “she got all 
this up.” : 

“There, T thought so,” said) Alexandra, flushing up; “1 
can’t receive a gnest worthy but Pmust catch it for my pains.” 
She did net lose her look of intense satisfaction all the same. 

“Since cardiest morning —eardicst morning, think of that | 
The instant she heard you were coming she began her pre- 
parations,” said Masloboeff, “and has been tormenting her- 
self about it all day.” 

“That's not true,” said Alexandra, “it was vet from earliest 
morning. IT began Jast night. You told me when you came 
home last night that he was coming to spend the evening, 
and I thought, why shouldn't we receive him properly. We 
live on, week after week, and never sce a soul, and yet we 
have all sorts of nice things to show. © Why shouldn’t people 
of position when they dv come, see that we know how to 
receive them.” 

See what a splendid housekecper you are, you mean,” 
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laughed Masloboeff. “But think of ae, what have J done to 
have this smart shirt and slippers and dressing gown piled on 
to ine, and aii these studs stuck in, and my hair scented—she 
did it all, my dear fellow, and smeared bergamot on my hair. 
She wanted to sprinkle some nasty scent over me, but I drew 
the line there. 1 exerted a httle authority !” 

“It wasn’t bergamot, it was best French pomade! Judge 
for yourself now, Ivan Petrovitch, nevera theatre or a dance 
dol see! He gives me lots of dresses, but what is the use 
of them? I get myselfup in them and march up and down 
the room, ‘Vhe other day we were just off to the theatre, I 
was all ready and pinning on my brooch, when I see my 
gentleman at the wine cupboard. ‘ Just one glass,’ he said ; 
then he had another, then he settled to it; and not a glimpse 
of that theatre did we get. We never see a soul, except an 
occasional business caller of a morning, and then I am turned 
out of the room. 1 have thought over it for a year, and made 
up wy mind that fever a guest, a vea/ guest, did come to see 
us we would give him a sight of all our fine tea-cups and tea- 
urns and things ; TP want to hear them admired. As for pomad- 
ing his hair, Pin sorry 1 took the trouble, for the stupid old 
donkey isn’t worth it. You see that smart dressing gown— 
much too good for him—it was given to him. All he cares 
about is his drinking; you'll see he will want you to take 
vodki before your tea.” 

“(unite true, and very right. Come along Viinia, we'll have 
a drain, one gold coloured one and one silver one; then our 
souls will be nicely freshened up, and we can settle down to a 
steady dlink,” 

“UT knew it,” said Alexandra. 

“All right, Sashenka, we'll have a cup of your mixture after- 
wards, with a drop of cognac in it to your health.” 

“'Vhere, that’s just like him!” eried the indignant Alexan- 
dra; “tea at six roubles a pound—presented to us by a mer- 
chant—and he wants to drink it with nasty brandy. Don’t 
listen to him, Ivan Petrovitch, PH pour you out a cup of this, 
and you'll see what lovely tea it is,” and she began fussing 
over her tea things. It was evident that I was expected to 
stay'all the evening. Alexandra Semeonovna had waited a 
year tor a guest, and was going to make the most of him ; but 
this was not in my calculations. 

“Listen, Masloboeff,” I said, sitting down, “you must 
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not consider me a guest, I have come on business ; you had 
something to say tome. At half-past eight T must be off.” 

Nota bit of it; you are not going to treat me and Alex- 
andra like that. Look at her, she is stupefied with your news ! 
And what do you suppose I'm pomaded for! Why, I've got 
bergamot on my hair, my good sir, think of that!” 

“You will have your joke, Masloboeff But listen, Alex- 
andra Semednovna, 1 promise faithfully to come and dine 
with you neat Friday. But LT ocan't possibly stay long to- 
night. You had better tell me at once, Masloboeff, what you 
Have to: say.” 

“Surely you can stay longer than till half-past, eight,” said 
Alexandra, plaintively, and handing me a cup of tea, almost 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Don't bother yourselfabout it, Sashenka,” said Maslobéeff ; 
‘at's all twaddle, he isn’t going. Look here, Vania, 1 think 
you had better tell me where you are always going to. What 
business have you got on hand? You run away somewhcre 
every day—-you do no work.” 

“Perbaps Vl tell you afterwards. Meanwhile, just inform me 
what made you call at my rooms last night, when, as you re- 
member, [| liad told you that I would not be at home ?” 

“Oh, I forgot. T wanted to talk to you about something $ 
but I chiefly wanted to appease Alexandra. She said, ‘There’s 
an old friend, why don't you invite him here?’ L assure you, 
my dear fellow, I have been worried about you for days. As 
for the bergamot stuff, it will cover a multitude of sins in the 
next world. ‘To tell you the truth, I wanted just to have a chat 
with you ; so I devised the stratagem of leaving a note to say 
that if you didn’t come and talk about a certain subject, some- 
thing dreadful would happen.” 

I begged him not to do that sort of thing in future, and said 
that I much preferred plain speaking. As for his explanation, 
it by no means satisficd me. 

“Well, and what did you run away from me this morning 
for?” I asked. 

T really had business,” he said. 

“What, with the prince ? ” 

“How do you like our tea,” asked the honeyed voice of 
Alexandra Semednovna. 

“It’s splendid, Aiexandra Semeénovna,” I said. ‘I have 
never tasted such tea before.” She had waited five minutes 
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for my opinion, poor little woman, and I had forgotten all 
about it.” 


She flushed up with joy, and hastily poured me out another 
cup. 

“The prince!” cricd Maslobdeff. “1 tell you, my dear 
sir, that prince is the greatest Aumbue, Why, I myself am a 
pretty fair blackguard, but for pure modesty’s sake, 1] shouldn't 
like to be in his skin, And that’s all I can say about him. I 
can't tell you any more.’ 

And it so happens that one of my chief reasons in coming 
to see you, was to ask all about him. Well, we'll talk about 
that afterwards. Just tell me, first of all, why you gave my 
Nelly those sweets last night ;) and whv you pirouetted before 
her, and what you found to talk about for an hour and a 
half?” 

Nelly is a child, about eleven or twelve years old, who is 
at present staying with Ivan Petrovitch,” explained Masloboeff 

» Alexandra, ‘Look, Vania, just look at her!” he went on, 
pointing with his finger at her. ‘ Look how she flushed up 
when she heard I had taken sweets to a strange girl! How 
red she got, and how she trembled, just as if somebody had 
fired a pistol off. Look at her eyes, they are shining like a 
conple cf coais! All right, Sashenka, all right. 1 know! 
You needn't try to hide it—it's jealousy, I tell you, my dear 
boy, if 1 hadn’t hastened to inform her that the strange girl 
was eleven years old, 1 should bave caught it in another 
winute—even the bergamot wouldn't have saved me.” 

© de won't save you now, either,” and with these words, and 
before Masloboeff could duck his head, she had sprung out 
from behind her tea-urn, caught hold of a large lock of his 
hair, and given it a pretty smart tug. “There!” she said, 
“there ! you dare tell me I’m jealous, before a guest, ch? You 
dare, do you?” 

She was as red as a turkey cock, and though she was not 
really angry, Masloboeff caught it pretty hot. 

“He is never ashamed of himself,” Alexandra said to me. 
‘Tle ll say anything.” 

“Phere, Veunia, that’s the sort of life I lead. After that, I 
must certainly have a httle vodki,” said Masloboett, smoothing 
his hair, and almost running for the decanter, But Alexandra 
was before him, She rushed to the table, poured him out a 
wine glass of vodki, and handed it to him, patting his cheek 
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caressingly. Maslobdeff winked at me solemnly, put out his 
tongue, and with great solemnity emptied his glass. 

® As for the sweets,” he said, sitting down by me, “it is very 
difficult to say. L bought them the other day ata dirty little 
shop, when TI was—well, drunk. 1 don’t know why. Perhaps 
I wanted to encourage the trade of my country—I don’t know! 
All Premember is that TI was going along the road, in the con- 
dition just admitted, when Titel into the mud, and tore my 
hair and wept beeanse I felt that T was good for nothing. — I 
forgot all about the sweets which To had bought, and they re- 
mained in my pocket, and yesterday T left them on your sofa, 
As for the dance—well, yesterday again I was—well, drunk ; 
and when I aim in that ‘condition, and feel happy enough, l 
sometimes indulge in a dance. And that’s all, except that 
the litte orphan roused pity in me, and besides, she wouldn't 
speak to me, as though she were angry about something or 
other. So I danced to cheer her up, and offered her the 
sweets.” 

SO!’ 1 said. “You didn’t do all this to brihe her, then, 
to get something out of her? You chad better be frank, old 
fellow, You went yesterday on purpose because you knew | 
wast there; and because you wanted to find something out 
from the child. T know very well that you were there for an 
hour anda half, and told her you knew her mother, and asked 
her a number of questions.” | 

Masloboeff frowned, and then laughed shly. “The idea 
wouldn't be a bad one,” he said. “But nol Vania, it wasn't 
that! At least, Pimay have asked questions ; and why shouldn't 
IT!) Butat wasn't that. look here, old friend,” he continued, 
“thouzh Lam pretty drunk now, still, you can believe me 
when I tell you this: Masloboeff will never deceive you with 
evil intent-—-mind, wth eeal intent” 

“And what if the intention is.not evil?” 

“Oh, well, not then cither; but the deuce take all this— 
let’s drink! It’s a very simple matter,” he went on, alter 
draining his glass: “this Mrs. Bubuof never had the slightest 
right over the child ; 1 have found out all about it. It was no 
case of adoption, or anything of the sort; simply the child's 
mother had owed her some moncy, so she coolly took the 
child in payment. Mrs. Bubuof may be a first-class old 
scoundrel, but she is a regular fool, like most women. ‘The 
mother’s passport was all right. Helen can live with you quite 
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well; but, of course, it would be much better if some nice 
frinily would take her up seriously and adopt her. Meanwhile, 
its alk nght; Bubuof can’t move a finger—TIl see to that. 
As to the mother, I could not lind out much ; ; she was some- 
body’s widow—one Saltzm: in.’ 

Yes; so Nelly told me.” 

“That's all right, too. And, now, Viinia,” he continued, 
almost with solemnity, “ 1 have to inake a request. Do tell 
me what you do with yourself? where do you go to and stay 
all day? ‘Though I have heard whispers, I don't know nearly 
enough about you. I want particulars.” 

His solemnity surprised and rather disconcerted 1 ine. 

“Why?” Lasked. “What do you want to know that for ? 
You ask me so ser tously that - 

“ Look here, Vania, | want to do you a service, If 1 wished 
to deceive you, I should extort anything I wanted to get out 
of you without this display of solemnity. You think IT am 
trying to be cunning with you. Oh ! I understand—about the 
sweets, you know! but let me tell you that when I talk 
solemnly, TF mean to imply that 1am interested for your sake, 
and not iny own. Therefore, let’s have no more of your sus- 
picions, but just speak out and tell the truth.” 

“Well, and where's the use? Look here, Maslobseff, 
why don’t you wish to tell me anything about the prince? 1 
zune to know about him; now, that zou? be a service !” 

"Phe prince! tm! well, Pl tell you openly 5 it’s on account 
of this) prince that Loam now putting these questions 
to you.” 

Flow do you mean ?” 

“Well, Lobserved that the prince was somehow or other 
mixed up in your affuirs ; among other reasons for my thinking 
that this was the case, | give this—that he asked me about 
you. How he knew that b knew you is not your affair The 
principal thing is, look out for this prince. Beware! He is 
the traitor Judas, and worse ; therefore, when I found that you 
had something to do with hin, 1 trembled for you. But 1 
know nothing or your relations with him, and that’s why Tam 
pumping you, because [ want to judge of them by your reply. 
Indeed, Linvited you here to-day with this intent. That ts 
the very important business I wished to speak to you about.” 


PNG ieaye ents tell me something—tell me why IT must beware 
of the prince.” 
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“Very well, so be it. You must know I sometimes busy 
myself over other people's affairs, and these good people trust 
me because | av to be trusted. So you mustn’t expect me to 
tell you, except in general terms, why this prince is such a 
scoundrel. But you begin and tell me about your affairs.” 

I judged that IT need hide nothing from Maslobéeff. 
Natasha’s affair was no secret ; he night be of same service in 
this quarter. Of course, I steered clear of certain points in 
my narrative. Masloboeff was intenscly interested i all that 
concerned the prince; he stopped me several times, and 
asked no end of questions, so that by the time T had finished 
he had Jearned pretty well all the details. My narrative 
lasted half-an-hour. 

“iTPm! she’s got a head on her shoulders, that’ girl!” 
Masloboeff said. “Though she may not have made an exact 
estimate of the prince's actien, still she saw from the very 
first step what sort of man she had to deal with, and promptly 
broke off all relations with him. Well done, Natasha Nico- 
lacvna! I drink to her health!” (He drank.) ‘* Of course, 
she has lost the gaine, the prince will insist on his own way, 
and Aledsha will drop her, that's quite certain. Dm very 
sorry for old Ikmenief, to have to pay ten thousand roubles 
to that Llackguard ! Who was his lawyer—himself F suppose ? 
Oh! of course ; it's always the way with these flery, generous 
people; they are no use. That wasn’t the way to behave with 
aman like the prince! Vd have got him such a legal adviser 
that—oh!”) He banged the table with mortification. 

"Well, TL asked, “what about-the jirince now?” . 

How you harpon the prince. What am I to say. I simply 
wanted to forewarn you against tne scoundrel, so as to put you 
out of reach of his influence. Whoever has dealings with 
him is on dangerous ground. So just keep your ears open, 
and that’s all. You thought Iwas going to tell you, heaven 
knows what awful mysteries. Evidently! you are a novelist 
What’s one to say about a scoundrel? <A scoundrel ¢s a 
scoundrel. Well, look here, Pl just tell you one little tale 
about him, of course, without names, without towns, dates, or 
any particulars. You know that when he was young and living 
on his salary as a government clerk, he marricd a_ rich 
merchant's daughter. Well, he did not behave very niccly 
towards this girl; and though we have not to do with her at 
present, I will just observe that all his life he has loved to go 
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in for the sort of little game, an example of which Iam now 
going to describe. Well, he went abroad, and there——.” 

“Wait, Maslobdeff, what year was this ?” 

“Just ninety-nine years and three months since. Well, 
when there he lured a certain girl from a certain father, and 
carried her off to Paris. And the way the fellow did it! ‘The 
father was a sort of manufacturer, or a shareholder in some 
works or other. Our friend got round him somehow, and 
snigeled into the enterprise as a partner. ‘Then he cheated 
the old man completely, and borrowed money from him. Of 
course, the old man took some kind of receipt ; but the prince 
wanted io borrow the moncy in that kind of way that one 
dogsn’t pay at) back—IT have heard it described as steadiay. 
Well, the old man had a pretty daughter, and this daughter 
was loved madiy by an ideal fellow, a brother of Schiller’s, a 
poet, and at the same time a merchant—a young visionary, in 
a word, a thorouzh German, a certain Prefferkuchen.” 

“Vou mean, lis name was Pfefferkuchen ?” 

“To odare say that was his name; deuce take it, we have 
nothing to do with that! Well, the prince set himself to win this 
girl’s affection, and succeeded so well that she fell) madly in 
love with him. “Phe prince wanted two things, first to get 
hold of the daughter, and next to get hold of the receipts for 
the money borrowed. Now, the keys of all the old) man’s 
boxes were inthe youny woman’s pucket. ‘The old man loved 
his daughter to such an extent that he would not, or could 
hot, bring himsclf to let anyone marry her. He was jealous of 
every Mnarrlageable man about the place—he couldn’t think of 
separation from her. Te drove Mefferkuchen away,—some 
young begear of an Englishiman—” 

“Enghshmaa! Why, where did all this take place 2” 

“Ohi LT just said Englishinan for fun! How you snap one up! 
It took place at Santa be de Bogota, or was it Cracow, or 
Nassau? Nassau df think it was; will that do for you? Well, 
the prince got hold of the daughter and carricd her off, and 
the daughter, by his orders, brought away some of her father’s 
papers. One does see love like this sometimes ; and yet, good 
heavens ! the girl was as honest and noble a girl as—and I 
dare say, she knew nothing about the papers she took away. 
One thing troubled the girl—her father’s curse. So the 
prince stepped forward and gave her a formal Jegal document 
undertaking to marry her, And by this means he persuaded 
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her that they would just have a litte journey together 
and enjoy themselves a bit, and then come back married and 
live ex érots with her father, as happy as larks, and make moncy 
and: so on, to all -ctermity.. So off they-wents the old) man 
cursed his daughter, and bis business smashed up. Well, 
Frauenmilch followed her to Paris, leaving business and every- 
thing to do so; he was very much in love was lrauenmilch.” 

“Stop! who is Mraucnniulch ?” 

“Oh, that fellow, what’s his name? Feuerbach! Oh! 
hang him! Vtefferkuchen. Well, of course, the prince could 
not marry—what would Countess Clestoff say? what would 
Baron Pomotkin think of it?—so he must deceive her. This 
was not difficult, and he did it too well. First, he took to 
beating her ; then he invited this Pfefferkuchen to the house ; 
Vfefferkuchen went and became the girl’s confidant. They 
would sit together for hours crying and bewailling their miseries. 
‘The prince so arranged that he came in one evening late and 
found them tegether, He immediately pretended that their 
intimacy had been criminal, picked a quarrel with Pfeffer- 
huchen, swore that he had been an eye-witness of their perfidy, 
and kicked them both out of his front door. Then he went 
off to London, and she gave birth to a daughter immediately — 
that is, not a daughter but a son, who was christened Volodia. 
Well, Pfeflerkuchen took care of her; he had a little money, 
and they went round Ttaly and Switzerland—all the romantic 
places, in fact. She did nothing but cry, and Ptefferkuchen 
passed his time in whimpering, and so the years-went by and 
the girl grew, All would have been dchghtful for the prince 
but for one thing; he had not got back his document under- 
taking to marry her. 

“*Vou scoundrel,’ she had said to him at parting, ‘you 
have cheated and betrayed and dishonoured me, and now 
you desert me, but To will not give you back your promise 
of marriage. Not because I would ever marry you; but 
because you are afraid of this document. So I shall keep it 
safe in my own hands.’ 

“In a word, she lost her temper; but the prince remained 
calm. It is very convenient and delightful for blackguards 
like that to have to deal with your exalted type of persons. 
They are so high-minded that they are easily duped; and 
again, they invariably prefer to treat their enemics with noble 
and generous contempt, rather than with the application of the 
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scourge of the law. Therefore, though this poor mother 
wrapped herself up in the cloak of scorn and kept the docu- 
ment in her pocket, the prince knew well enough that she would 
sooner hang herself than make use of the said document, so 
he was quite comfortable for the time. And though she spat— 
figuratively, in the scoundrel’s face, there was little Volodia 
left on her hands ; and, if she were todie, what would become 
of him? However, she did not think much of that, and young 
Briiderschaft encouraged her to leave the matter alone, too. 
They read Scliller together instead. However, one fine day, 
young Briiderschaft got ill and died.” 

“Do you mean Piefferkuchen ?” 

Oh, hang the fellow—yes, and she— 

“Wait a bit; how many years had they wandered about ?” 

“Exactly two hundred. Well, she came back to Cracow. 
Her father would not see her, but cursed her; she died, and 
the prince danced for joy. Now then, Vania, let’s have a 
drink.” 

“T suspect you are occupied about this very business for 
him, Masloboeff.” 

“Vou want me to say yes, I suppose.” 

“But 1 can’t see what benefit you can be here.” 

“Well, you see it’s like this: when she came back to Mad- 
rid after her ten years’ sojourning abroad, under an assumed 
name, the prince had to find out all about Briiderschaft and 
the old man, and whether she had really come back, and all 
about the child, and whether the mother was really dead or 
not, and whether there were any papers and so on—no end of 
things. Now one other thing ; this man is the very worst kind of 
scoundrel, Viinia; take care what you have to do with him! 
And as, for Maslobéeff, this is what you must think about him : 
never, #ezver call him a blackguard ; because though he is a black- 
guard, possibly—where is the man who is not ?—he is never 
a blackguard towards you. Lo am abominably drunk at this 
moment, but listen, ifat any time, near or far away, now—or 
next year, itshould appear to you that Maslobdeff is dissem- 
bling with you,—imark the word ‘ dissembling ’—then you must 
be sure he does so without evil intent. Masloboeff keeps watch 
and ward over you, so you had much better put no trust in 
suspicion, but come straight off and have it out frankly and in 
a brotherly manner with Masloboeff himself. Now then, have 
a drink!” 
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‘No thanks.” 

“Well, eat something.” 

“* You must really excuse me, old fellow, I e 

“Then go along, it's'a quarter to nine, so look sharp ; it's 
quite time you went.” 

“ How ! who!” cried Alexandra Semednoyna, indignant, and 
almost in tears, “fancy, driving a guest away like that, you 
shameless tippler, you drink so much that you don’t know 
Whatyou say, 

All right, Sashenka, we'll stay and adore each other by 
ourselves. 9 Phis general must be off—pardon me, Vania, 
you're nota general, but Iam a blackguard. Look at me, 
look at me, a nice sort of a state Pm in! What must you 
think of me, Vania! But forgive me, old fellow, and Ict me 
weep on your bosom.” 

te embraced me and burst into tears. I prepared to go. 

Oh dear, oh dear,’said poor Alexandra Semconovna,almost 
crying for vexation, “and we hada beautiful supper ready, 
besides all this. Will you come for certain on Friday ?” 

“Ves, I really will ; my word on it.” 

Perhaps you're shocked at his dreadful tipsiness, Ivan 
Petrovitch. Don’t be shocked,” she continued, “he is a good, 
kind-hearted iman and is devoted to you. He talks of you 
day and night now-a-days. He bought me your books-I haven't 
read them yet, but I shall bezin to morrow. Oh, I shall be 
so glad when you come. We sce no one, week in and week 
out, and it zs sodull, [have been listening to all your con- 
versation, it was delightful, Good night. Friday next!” 








CHAPTER Vit. 


HURRIED home; Maslobdeffs tale had struck me very 
much. I don’t know what wild thoughts didn’t come 
intomy head. As though on purpose, something awaited me 
at home this evening which shook me like the shock of a gal- 
vanic battery. 
Exactly opposite the gate of my house there» was a lamp- 


Fr. 
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post. Hardly had I reached the gate when suddenly a strange- 
looking figure tushed to me from the lamp-post—some living 
being, but frightened, trembling, half mad; and with a cry 
this figure caught my hands. A sickening dread caine over 
me, it was Nelly. 

“ Nelly /” 1 cried, “what és the matter?” 

‘Up there! He's sitting there, in your room !” 

“Who? Come, let’s go and see together.” 

“No, no, I won't goin! I'll wait outside till he comes out. 
I won't go in!” 

1 went upstairs and opened the door with a strange feeling 
of presentiment. Yes, there was the prince. He was seated 
at the table, reading a novel ; at least, the book was open before 
him. 

“Tyan Petrovitch !” he cried joyfully; “I am delighted to 
see you back. Twas just thinking that I must be going. I 
have been waiting more than an hour, I promised the countess 
to-day, at her most instant and urgent request, to bring you to 
see her this evening. She dcyyed me to bring you. She is 
most anxious to make your acquaintance. ‘Therefore as you 
had given me permission to call, TE came here myself, carly, to 
make sure [ should find you at home, and to beg you to come 
with me. Imagine my despair when I got here, and your little 
servant told me you were not at home. Just think of it! and 
I had promised the countess, solemnly, to bring you. ‘What 
was to be done ?’ I said to myself. - ‘ VH just wait a quarter of 
an hour. And I took up your novel. Well, away flew the 
quarter of an hour, and many others too! Why, Ivan Petro- 
vitch, it is downright perfection. You actually drew tears from 
my eyes; and 1 don’t often weep, you know.” 

“So you want me to go with you! I’m afraid I can't 
possibly do so.” 

“Oh, du for goodness’ sake come! Why, what should I 
do if TL turned up without you! and I’ve waited an hour and 
a half! Besides, | must, | really wast have a talk with you. 

‘ou know what about! You know the ins and outs of that 
business better than Ido. Perhaps we may be able to settle 
something between us.” Think over it, and come, Don't 
refuse me, I entreat you 1” 

I judged that sooner or later I must go. Allowing that 
Natisha was alone, and needed me, still, she herself had 
begged me to take the first opportunity of making Katia’s 
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acquaintance. Perhaps Aledsha was there too! I knew that 
Natisha would have no real peace till IT went and told her 
all about Katia. So I determined to go. But I was not com- 
fortable with regard to Nelly. 

“ Texcuse me a minute,” I said to the prince, and I went 
out on to the staircase. There I found Nelly standing 
in a dark corner, 

“Why don’t you want to come in, Nelly?” I asked her. 
“What did he do to you—what did he say?” 

“Nothing. I don't want to go in; I’m afraid. I won't 
go in,” she repeated. 

Entreaties were of no avail; so I arranged with her that as 
soon as I passed her with the prince, she was to run back 
and shut herself in, “And don’t let anyone in, Nelly, how- 
ever much they may beg you to open to them.” 

“ Are you going with him ?” 

66 Ves,” 

She shivered and took hold of my hand, as though she were 
entreating me not to go; but I didn't saya word. I determined 
to ask her all about the mystery to-morrow. 

Having apologised to the prince, I began dressing ; but he 
hastened to assure me that I needn't make myself smart. But 
seeing that I had adress coat, he added, “One can't alto- 
gether neglect the ctiquette of society, however, can one?” 
He seemed pleased that [ had a dress coat. 

We went out. I left him onthe stairs fora moment, and 
going back found that Nelly had slipped in already. [said good- 
bye to her once more. She was dreadlully agitated ; her face 
looked quite blue, I didn’t like leaving her alone ; I was afraid 
of her condition. 

“What a strange little servant you have,” said the prince, 
when I joined him on the staircase. ‘That litttle girl ¢ your 
servant, is she not?” 

“Well, no! she is staying with me only for a little while.” 

“A strange child she is. I feel sure that she is mad. Fancy, 
she began to speak to me quite nicely, but when she looked at 
me, she rushed up to me, cried out, trembled, caught hold of 
me, and tricd to say something or other, but couldn't. I con- 
fess, I was quite alarmed. I felt inclined to run away from her ; 
but thank goodness she ran away instead. I was quite anaes 
How can you put up with that sort of thing?” 

‘She is subject to epileptic fits,” I said. 
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“Oht sveli, then, of course, it is not surprising. She has 
fits, hasshe? Oho!” 

One thing struck me here: It was that Maslobdeff’s visit 
to me of yesterday, when he knew I would be out—that my 
visit to Maslobdeff to-day—that Maslobdeft’s story of this 
evening, let out by him while intoxicated, and, } thought, un- 
willingly—-that his invitation to me to come at seven o'clock, 
and his entreaty to me not to believe him capable of deception— 
and the fact that the prince had been to see me and waited an 
hour and a half, when he very likely was aware of my being at 
Maslobdeff’'s—and that Nelly had rushed away from him into 
the street—that all these things were connected together in 
some way or other, If so, there was enough to think about | 

At the gate stood the prince’s carriage, We got in and 
drove away. 


CHA EER. SL 


PYOHE house was not far off, at the ‘Porgovoi Bridge. The 

prince and T did not speak for the fist minute orso, 1 
kept thinking, * What will he say? Will he question me and 
puinpine 2?” However, when he did begin, he went straight to 
business. 

“There is one thing ] feel particularly worried about,” he 
said, TP have long wanted to surrender my right to the 
inokeys euned by ie fron PRincoiet in our lawsuit—ten thou. 
sand roubles. Lf wanted toask your advice. How is it to be 
managed 2? How can [ arrange so that Ikmeénief keeps the 
money?” 

I thought to myself, As if you want any advice as to such 
a point as that. You anust be joking.” However, | answered 
in all simplicity, “2b really dowt know, Prince. Tf there is 
any information [Tocan give you in) regard to Natasha 
Nicoluevaa’s affair Daim very inuch at your service; but as to 
the matter you speak of you know far more about it than 
I do.” 

“Not at all; not at all, You area great friend of the family, 
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and very likely Natasha herself has often told you her ideas on 
this subject, and that would be a great guide to me. You 
might help me se much ; and the affair is ditlicult enough to 
manage, Tam ready to yicld on this point ; more, Tam deter- 
mined to yield —you understand—however other matters at issue 
may end. But 4ow to surrender my right to this moncy, that 
is the question. ‘The old man is as proud as he is obstinate ; 
perhaps my generosity may offend him and he may throw the 
money back in my face.” 

“ Jexcuse me, but whose property do you consider the money 
to be; yours or his?” 

“Well, as IT won the suit, of course the money is mine.” 

“Ves, but from the point of view of honour ?” 

“ Mine, of course,” he said, evidently piqued by my want of 
ceremony.  “ However, [ suppose you do not know the 
essential points of the business. [ do not accuse the old man 
of intentional deceit, nor, I admit, did T ever deem him guilty 
of it. Tle insisted on marching deliberately to his own dis- 
comfiture, Tle was guilty merely of neghzence in some of the 
affairs entrusted to him, for the results of which neeligence he 
was, by our agreement, responsible. But as you very likely 
are aware the trouble was not there—that was not the sore 
point; the real cause of the whole question was that quarrel of 
ours and the mutual insults we heaped upon each other—in a 
word, our wounded seltlove. T dare say TP should never have 
thoueht of those wretched ten thousand roubles but for that 
quarrel. But, of course, you know all about the occurrence 
Ladmit that [vas suspicious, and perhaps wrongly so—wrongly 
then, of course —but | was not aware of it at the time, and 
being annoyed and offended by his rudeness I seized the 
opportunity of this excuse to commence a lawsuit against him. 
All this may appear to youas not the most high-minded conduct 
on my part. 1 do not justify myself; all I wish to remark is that 
anger and wounded sclt-love do not necessitate the absence of 
high-mindedness, and— But ] hardly knew the Ikmeénicfs, you 
must remember, and besides, I beheved all the reports about 
Aledédsha and the old man's daughter, and therefore it was not 
incgnsistent to believe equally in the possibility of Ikménict 
having robbed me, as reported by tittle tattlers. But all this - 
is superfluous. ‘The question is, howam I to act now? Give 
up the right to the money? Very well; but if I do so, and 
still hold that my claim was just, then it simply amounts to 
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making him a present of the money. Add to this difficulty 
the strained position of affairs as regards Natdsha, and—well, 
he is sure to hurl the money back in my face.” 

“You see you use the expression ‘hurl’; consequently you 
consider the man honest, and therefore you must be perfectly 
convinced that he did of steal your money. And if so, why 
can’t you go straight to him and tell him that you consider 
your claim was unjust? That would be the high-minded 
thing to do, and then very likely Ikménicf might find himself 
able to take his own money back again.” 

“Fm, Zts own money ; that’s just it. Now look what you 
want me to do. J am to go to this man and tell him that 
I consider my claim on him to have been unlawful. ‘Oh! 
then why did you put the claim forward when you knew it 
was unjust?’ So he and everyone else will ask me; and 
1 have not deserved this, because I made my claim with perfect 
legality. I never said or wrote anywhere that he had robbed 
me; but as for his carelessness and neglect and inability to 
do his work—of that I was and still am = quite persuaded. 
‘This money is undoubtedly my oz, and therefore it is a 
little too much to expect me to draw down his slander on 
my head; and, in fact, as I said before, the old man 
brought his trouble on himself, and you expect me to beg his 
pardon for it, which is decidedly hard on me.” 

“It seems to me that if two men want to make up a 
quarre]|——-” . 

“What? You think it cught to be easy enough? No, 
my dear friend, sometimes it is by no means so easy, 
especially when is 

“Especially when there are special circumstances to com- 
plicate Inatters, “Yes; theres] quite agree with you, Prince. 
Vhe affair of Natasha and your son’s marriage ought to be 
settled at once so far as you are concerned, and settled, too, 
to the entire satisfaction of the Ikméniefs. Only when you 
have done this can you freely communicate your views about 
the lawsuit to the old man; but now, while nothing what- 
ever is settled, there is but one road open to you—to admit 
the injustice of your claim, and aduiut it not only freely, but, 
i necessary, publicly. ‘There you have my opinion. — I give it 
frankly because you asked for it, and probably do not wish me 
to deceive you. And this fact embcldens me to ask you, why 
are you so anxious to return this money to the Ikméniefs ? 
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If you think your claim was just why give up the money? 
Excuse my curiosity, but this question is so intimately con- 
nected with other questions that : 

‘And what do you think ?” the prince asked suddenly, and 
as though he had not heard a word of my question. ‘ Would 
Ikmeé refuse this money if it were offered him without a word 
of explanation or apology ?”’ 

“Of course he would!” I felt quite hot and even trembled 
with indignation. ‘This insolently sceptical question gave me 
a shock of disgust just as though the prince had suddenly 
spat In my face. And this feeling of disgust was intensified 
by the rude, aristocratic manner of the prince in not answer- 
ing my question, but substituting another of his own, thereby 
giving me to understand that I was exceeding the bounds of 
familiarity in putting such questions to him. I had always 
loathed these aristocratic tricks of manner, and had done my 
best to cure Aledsha of them in the past. 

‘“H’m! you are a little too warm; these sort of things do 
not always goin the way you seem to think right, in the zordd,” 
the prince quietly observed, in answer to my heated exclama- 
tion. I think Natasha might partly decide the question ; tell her 
so. She might give her people some good advice on the subject ” 

“Not by any means,” J replied, rudely ; “you were good 
enough to interrupt what I was about to say a minute or two 
ago. I wished to observe that Natasha Nicolaevna will un- 
derstand very well, that if you return this money to her father 
in an underhand insincere way, and without any apology, as 
you call it, you desire to imply that you are paying her father 
for his daughter and are paying /er. for Aledsha; in other 
words, that you are glessing over with a sum of money what-—” 

“Hm! So that’s how you understand my character, my 
gentle Ivan Petrovitch !” ‘The prince laughed. Why did he 
laugh? I wondered. 

“ But,” he continued, “we have plenty to say to each other 
yet, and there’s no time now. I will only beg one thing of 
yonu—to understand ¢Ais: that the matter directly concerns 
Natasha and her future, and that that future depends partly 
upon what you and I may decide together, and upon the 
ground we take up. You are a necessity in this affair, you 
must see that ; and therefore if you continue to fecl attached 
to Natasha you cannot refuse to have it all out with me, how- 


ever little sympathy you my fecl forme personally. But here 
we are; so @ bicntit /” 
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CHAPTERCIN: 


HE countess lived on a grand scale; her rooms were 
elegantly and comfortably furnished, but not gaudily. 
She had rented the lodging for a season, and I had heard that 
she was going to her own estate in Simbirsk for the summer, 
and that the prince was to escort her. 1 thought with dread 
of the question as to what Aledsha would do—how he would 
act, When Katia went away with the countess. I had not 
dared to talk to Natisha of this yet, but from certain hints 
which she let drop she appeared to have heard the rumour.. 
However, she said nothing about it, and kept her sufferings to 
herself as usual, 

‘The countess received me well, courteously gave me her 
hand, and said that she had long wished to know me. She 
poured me outa cup of tea, from a beautiful silver tea-urn 
near which were seated the prince, myself, and an elderly and 
eMreme}ly aristocraue-looking individual, nghly starched, and 
of engaging manners; he had the appearance of a diplomatist. 
This guest was apparently inuch honoured. ‘Phe countess, not 
having returned from abroad very long, had not as yet made 
any Very portant conquests, nur had she consolidated her 
position in society as she had hoped: and this visitor was the 
only vie who came in during the evening, IT looked for Katia ; 
she was in another room with Aledsha, but, hearing of our 
arrival, came in at once to see us, ‘The prince kissed her 
hand atfectionately, and the countess introduced ine, 

J gazed at Katia with the most impatient curiosity, She was 
a gentle-looking httle blonde, dressed in white; she was not 
tall, and her face had a quiet, peacetu! expression ; her eyes 
were perfectly blue, as wleusha had said, and she was pretty, as 
all youth is pretty, but no more. Thad expected to find the 
pertection of lovelness, but she had no real beauty. ‘The 
regular and deheately waced oval of her face, her fairly good 
features, and her nice hair were all well enough, but af I 
had amet her anywhere fT should have passed her by without 
particularly noticing her. However, I had time to study her 
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face more carefully during the evening, and it improved upon 
acquaintance. ‘The mere manner of giving me her hand. 
looking into my eyes with grave, concentrated interest, and 
without a word, struck ime very forcibly. [ could not help 
smiling at her; it was so evident that the little being before 
me was Innocent and pure of heart. ‘Phe countess watched 
her intently. Having shaken hands with me, Katia hurried 
off to the other end of the room, and sat down there with 
Aleosha. 

Aleosha, when he greeted me, took the opportunity of 
whispering, ‘I'm only here for a mined, you know, and then 
I'm off there.” 

The diplomatist (I don’t know his name) was holding forth 
calmly and with majesty while the countess listened with great 
deference. ‘The prince, too, Hstened with an approving and 
flattering smile. This orator often held forth to the prince as one 
of his best listeners. ‘These good people gave me my cup of tea 
and then left me in peace, for which I felt deeply gratified. 

I took the opportunity of studying the countess. She pleased 
me—If confess it, though I did not wish to be pleased—at first. 
er face was very fresh-looking, and it struck me that when 
young she must have been very beautiful; she did not look 
much more than about twenty-eight however, lier hair was 
dark and thick, and her cxpression was distinctly gvaclers, 
though one detected an undercurrent ‘of irony. She was 
however, evidently on her good behaviour, just now, and her 
face looked clever and intelligent, as well as kind and full of 
animation. 

She sat by the prince, whose influence over her was of the 
greatest. I knew that there had been, or was, a laison 
between them, and had heard that the prince was not a parti- 
cularly jealous lover ; and I thought, and think now, that there 
must have been some other connection between them besides 
that of love—some mysterious mutual obligation founded on 
financial questions ; something or other there must have been. 
I also knew that the prince was at present dreadfully tired 
of her, but that their intimacy was not broken off. Probably 
Katia was the principal tie between them at this time, and 
Aledsha had told me that the prince had opposed the countess’s 
wish to marry himself, and had persuaded her to work with him 
for the union of Aledshaand Katia, Aledsha told me further that 
he had observed that the prince, though he seemed to have the 
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countess under his thumb, still had some mysterious reason 
for fearing her, IY heard afterwards that the prince was most 
anxious to find her a husband, and was sending her off to the 
Simbirsk estate, on purpose to see if some eligible gentleman 
might not turn up in the provinces. 

I] sat and listened, and wondered when I should have an 
opportunity of speaking to Katia face to face. The diplomatist 
was holding forth about some new reforms in home policy, and 
whether we ought to be afraid of them or not; he spoke 
quietly, lengthily, and with the insistence and conviction of 
the powers that be. He talked well, but his ideas disgusted 
me. He.argued that since reforms were sure to lead to grief 
eventually, the sooner they arrived at the full length of~their 
tether the better it would be for all parties. “They can’t do 
without us,” he said (referring, of course, to his own particular 
corner of society) § ; “no society has ever stood which excluded 
us. We shall not lose—we shall and must gain whatever 
happens, Our device at this moment should be, ‘ Pire ga 
Wa, mien ga est.” 

The prince smiled a smile of acquiescence which disgusted 
me; the orator seemed much pleased with himself ; on my part, 
1 was foolish enouzh to conceive the wild idea of answering 
him, but luckily Aledsha saved me. He caine up quictly and 
touched my shoulder, begging me to come and have a couple of 
words with him, I euessed that Katia had sent him, and so it 
proved. In another minute I was sitting beside her. For the 
first few moments we stared at each other without a word from 
either side ; but I felt that Katia, if she once began to talk, was 
the kind of girl who could go on all night. ‘The “ five or six 
hours? conversation” of which Aledsha had spoken, had 
thrown a strong light on this little lady’s character, Aledsha 

sat by, and waited very impatiently to see how we should 
commence our conversation. 

“Well, why don’t you speak ?” he asked.“ Here you are 
met at last, and you both sit as quiet as mice.” 

“Oh, Aledsha, don’t,” said Katia, “ Ivan Petrovitch,” she 
continued, “you and I have so much to talk about that the 
diticuliy is to know where to begin, We are making each 
other’s acquaintance much too late, we should have met 
sooner ; but I have known you, oh! a long time, and I did 
so want to see you, I very nearly wrote to you.” 

“What about ?” I asked, smiling involuntarily. 
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“Oh, there was a good deal to write about I assure you,” 
she said seriously, “if only to ask you whether it is the fact, 
as Aledsha declares, that Natdsha Nicolaevna is not offended 
when he leaves her alone so long? I cannot understand how a 
man can go on like that. What are you here for oz, for 
instance?” she added, to Aledsha. 

“Oh, goodness! I’m going directly. Ttold you I should 
only stay a minute, I just want to hear you two begin to talk 
and then I’m off, there !” 

“He’s always like that,” she said to me, blushing slightly, 
and pointing to Aledésha with her finger. “ He says he'll 
only stay a minute and sits on and on till it’s midnight and 
too late to go to her. ‘She won't be angry,’ he says, ‘because 
she’s so good,’ that's the way he argues. Do you think it right, 
now, and generous ?” 

“Well, perhaps [ had better go,” he said sulkily, “but I 
zooudd like to stay a little longer.” 

“But you mustn't, for we have a great deal to speak about 
privately. Now don’t be cross, its absolutely necessary, you 
know.” 

"Oh! of course, if it wust be, it must, there’s nothing to be 
cross about anyhow. IH just call in at Levinka’s for one 
minute, and then go to her. By4he-bye, Vania,” he said, 
taking his hat, “have you heard that my father wants to 
renounce his right to the money awarded to him in the law- 
suit with Ikménief ?” 

“Yes; he told me so.” 

“Isn't it noble and gencrous of him? Katia here won't 
believe that it’s generous. ‘Talk it over with her, Vania. 
Goodnight Katia, don’t you think that I do not love Natasha. 
I can’t make out why you all try to tie-me down so with 
Natasha; why, she knows that I love her, and she trusts me. 
I love her without conditions or anything; I don’t know how 
- Llove her, but simply that I zo love her. And therefore nobody 

need worry me about it, just as though I were to blame in the 
matter. Now then, Katia, here’s Vania, just ask him whether 
Natasha isn’t very jealous; and though she loves me very 
much, whether there is not a great deal of selfishness in her 
love, because she never wants to sacrifice anything for my 
sake.” 


“What?” I asked in amazement, for I could not belicve 
my ears. 
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“What are you talking about, Aledsha?” said, almost 
cried, Katia. 

“Well, what is there wonderful about that? Vania knows. 
She wants me to be with her continually, at least, if she doesn’t 
say so in so many words, she shows very plainly that she 
expects it of me.’ 

“ Aren't you ashamed of yourself?” said Katia, all flushed 
with indignation, 

‘What is there to be ashamed about? What a funny girl 
you are, Nitin 2? Really, Plove her much better than she thinks; 
and if she joved me properly, as I love Aer, she would certainly 
sacrifice a little of her pleasure to mine. Of course she lets 
me go, but k can always see by her face that she doesn’t want 
to, and that’s the same as if she didn’t let me go at all.” 

“No, no,” cried Katia, looking at me with her eyes blazing 
with anyver, “admit, Aledsha, admit this minute that your 
father lias been putting you up to this, and don’t you try to 
deceive me, for I know when you try that on, at once. Yes 
or no? come !’ 

“Yes 5 he certainly did,” said Aledsha, confused.“ What 
of that? Ele spoke to me so kindly and friendly to-day, and 
did nothing but praise Natisha. 1 was quite surprised, she 
has insulted him so deeply, and he speaks so kindly of her.” 

“And you believed hin?” Terted. “ Yow, for whom she 
has given up all that she caz give, and even to-day her only 
trouble was how to allow you to vet away to see Miss Katia here, 
without hurting your feclings. She told me this herself, this 
morning. And you go away, and the first thing you do is 
listen to filse calunmies about ber. Aren’t you. ashamed of 
yourself?” 

“ Unerateful creature !? added Katia; “but he is never 
ashamed of anything 5” and she made a gesture with her hand 
expressive of the hopeless depth of ingratitude into which 
Aleosha had sunk. 

“Good gracious! Why do you go on like this,” said Aledsha, 
in plaintive accents 5; “you are always the same, Katia! You 
never think anything good of me. 1 don’t say a word about 
you, Vinta! You think Idon’t love Natasha! TP didn’t mean 
that she was seilish, exactly ; but that she loves me too much— 
it takes her out of all bounds, and then it isn’t pleasant for 
vither of us. As to my father influencing me against her, he 
never could, even if he wished. I shall not give in to him. 
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He did not call her selfish ; he said exactly what TI have just 
said, about her loving me too much ; so much that it amounts 
to egotism, and that it will become worse and worse. He didn’t 
say all this to disparage Natasha ; on the contrary, he saw in 
her a love which passed all bounds, and which she indulged to 
an impossible extent.” 

But Katia interrupted him, and would not allow him to 
finish. She began to reproach him, and to prove to him that his 
father had been praising Natasha simply to impose upon him 
with assumed goodwill; and that the prince’s object was to 
break off his connection with Natisha by mupcreeptibly in- 
fuencing him against her. She warmly and cleverly pointed 
out how truly Natasha must love him; how no love could 
forgive such conduct as his; and that the really selfish one 
was himself. Litde by litthe Katia brought him first into a 
condition of piteous melancholy, and then into abject remorse 
and penitence. He sat by us, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
saying not a word, thoroughly vanquished, and with an expres- 
sion of real suffering on his face. But Katia. was unpitying. 
} watched her with the greatest interest. I wanted to study 
this remarkable girl's ch iracter as quickly as possible. She was 
only a child ; but a child of convictions, and principles, and of 
passionate love for goodness and justice. She belonged to 
the class of “amking children, of which our Russian families 
have many specimens ; she had evidently thought a great deal,’ 

It would have been a most interesting experiment to examine 
this girl’s head, and to observe how childish ideas were there 
intermingled with grave and serious convictions and observa- 
tions of life. She loved thinking and searching for the truth, 
and was so ingenuous withal, and so little a pedant, that at the 
first glance one could not help Joving this originality inher, 
and acquieseing init. T thought of Levinka and Borinka, and 
it seemed to me that it was all perfectly consistent with the 
order of things. 

A strange fact was, that thongh [had not recognised any beauty 
in her face, yet now I thought her more and more lovely and 
attractive every minute. ‘This naive mixture of child and 
thoughtful woman, this childish and absolutely sincere thirst 
for truth and justice, and unfailing faith in the aspirations 
which she felt within herself—all this lighted up her face with 
the beautiful beams of sincerity, and gave her a sort of exalted 
spiritual beauty, which was not the sooner forgotten because 
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her ordinary looks and expressions did not share it. I saw 
that Aledsha must inevitably fall in love with her, Since he 
could not think for himself he would always love those who 
could both think and even «7/7 for him, and Katia had taken 
him under her tutorship. 

He had a generous heart, and he attached himself at once 
and permanently to everything upright and lovely, and Katia 
was an example of all that was possible in the way of truth and 
childish sincerity and uprightness. He had nota particle of will, 
while she had a great deal, and strong will withal ; and Aledsha 
could only attach himself to those who could rule and command 
him. Natasha had had such power over him in the spring of 
their intimacy ; but Katia had the pre-eminence over Natisha 
in this, that she was herself'a child, and goodness knows how 
long she would not remain one. ‘This childishness of hers, 
tovether with ber clever intellect, and, at the same time, a 
certain absence of judgment, seemed to bring her more ona 
level with Alecsha, Ile felt this, and therefore Katia attracted 
him more and more. I feel sure that when they had their long 
tled-hle conversations, side by side with Kiitia’s high flown 
propaganda speeches would come talk of dolls and playthings ; 
and although Kita evidently scolded Aledsha very often, and 
had him quite under her thumb, still he must have found it 
easier With her than with Natdsha, They were a better pair, 
and that is the chief thing. 

“Thats cnough, Katia; all right,” said Aleosha, “you are 
Neht, as usual; and the reason is that your soul is purer than 
mine.” Te got up and gave her his band. “ And now I shall 
go straight off and see her, and [won't call in at Levinka’s.” 

“Why should you? Vhere’s no object in your calling there. 
As for your listening to me and going straight away, it is very 
nice of yuu? 

“And you are a thousand times nicer,” said the melancholy 
Aleosha, “ Viainia, may T say two words to you ?” 

We went a couple of paces away.“ Vania,” he whispered, 
“TP have been most shamefully wicked to-day, before all the 
world, and especially before those two. My father introduced 
mie to Alexandrina, a most charming French girl, and I--well, 
I was attracted by her, and—well, Lam not worthy to be with 
Katia or Natisha. Good-night, Vania.” 

“Tle is so good and generous,” Katia began hurriedly, when 
Isat down by her again; “but we'll talk about him another 
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time. Just now we must begin by making our conditions of 
friendship. What do you think of the prince?” 

“1 think him a very bad man.” 

‘So do 1; so we agree on that point. Now, then, about 
Natasha. Do you know, Ivan Petrovitch, I am quite in the 
dark ; IT have been waiting for you as for the light. Do tell me 
all about it, for at present I have to guess all the chief features 
of the story, because it is Aledsha who tells me my news ; there 
is no one else from whom I can find out anything. Now, 
tell me, first and foremost, and this is the chicf point: Do you 
think Aledsha and Natasha will be happy together or not ? 
Il must know this first of all, because until I do I cannot 
decide on my own course of action.” 

“But how am I to tell you such a thing for certaji ?” 

“ Of course, you can’t be certain,” she said; ‘but tell me 
what you think about it. You are a clever man, I know that.” 
“My opinion is, that they can never be happy tégether.” 

“ And why so?” 

“ Because they are not suited to cach other.” 

“7 thought it must be so,” she said, and sat awhile in 
anxious theught, with her hands folded. 

‘Tell me more details. Listen! I want terribly to see 
Natasha, because we have a great deal that we ought to say 
to each other, and I believe we shall be able to settle the 
matter between us. I always imagine Natasha to mysclf as 
most intellectual, serious, just, and very pretty. Is it so?” 

SECS 

‘JT was sure of it. Well, now, if she be so, how could 
she fall in love with Aledsha, who is such a regular fey ? 
Do explain this to me! I often wonder !” 

“T cannot explain it, Katerina Feodorovna; love has no 
laws. ‘True, he ¢s a child, but you know how a child ean 
be beloved.” My heart softened towards this girl, with her 
deep blue, scrious cycs fixed in intensest interest on my face. 
“And the less a child Natasha is, the more seriously and 
speedily would she fall in love with him. He is honest, true, 
ingenuous, and sometimes delightfully naive ; perhaps she fell 
in love with him out of a sort of pity, who knows? High- 
souled creatures do love lowcr beings out of compassion 
sometimes. However, I cannot explain the matter, and there- 


fore I refer the question back to yourself; you love him 
yourself, don’t you?” 
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I put this inquiry boldly, and felt confident that by the 
suddenness of it I should avoid disconcerting the absolute 
purity of this young and candid soul. 

“Before heaven, I cannot tell yet,” she answered, very 
quietly, looking brightly into my eyes; “but 1 “Aik I love 
him very much,” 

“There, you see! and can you explain why you love him ?” 

‘There is no falseness in him,” she rephed, thoughtlully ; 
and when he looks straight into my eyes and says something, 
while looking like that, it is very sweet to me. But listen, 
Ivan Petroviteh, here am I talking like this to you; lama 
girl, and you are aman, Ought 1 to do this? Is it right ?” 

Vhs, what's the harm of ith” 

“That's it; ZT don’t see any myself, but they” (nodding: at 
the countess and her group) * would certainly say it is wrong, 
Are they right, @o you think ?” 

‘No; your conscience doesn’t tell you that yee are doing 
wiong, and therefore f 

“Vos; that’s what Lalways do,” she said. Evidently she was 
anxious to confide in me as much as possible. “ Whenever I 
feel disturbed about anything, } always ask my heart, and if 
ny heart tells me it’s all right, then I know [aim safe. ‘That 
is how one ought to act, I’m sure. and I am speaking to 
you openly like this because, in the first place, 1 know you to 
be a good man, and secondly, because IT have heard your 
former history—about you and Natasha, before Alvosha came 
ing and ol! how t cried when [was told about it.” 

* Who told you the story ?” 

 Aledsha, of course ; he cried ‘himself when he spoke about 
it; it was very nice of him; T liked it. Ithink he loves you 
much better than you love him, Ivan Petrovitch, 17 like when 
he does that sort of thing. Another reason why 1 speak to 
you quite openly is, because you are a wise man, and may very 
likely be able to give me good advice.” 

“And how do you know that Iam so wise as all that?” 

“Well, never mind about all that. Let’s considcr the chief 
paint how. TE cannot help knowing, Ivan Petrovitch, that I 
am Natisha’s rival Now, how am Eto act? ‘That is why I 
asked you whether they would be happy together. 1 think of 
all this day and night. Natasha’s position is dreadful, dreadful ! 
I think he has quite ceased to love her, and that he loves 
mie more and more ; isn’t it so P” 
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“T'm afraid you are right.” 
“THe is not deceiving her, for he does not know it himself. 
But she knows it well enough. How she must suffer !” 

“Well, what do you propose to do, Miss Katia ?” 

“T have several projects,” she said, seriously ; “and mean- 
while 1 get more and more bewildered. TI have awaited you 
most impatiently, hoping that you might help me to decide. 
You know all about it so much better than I do. ~ I always 
think of you as a kind of god.; This is how I judyed at first : 
if they love one another, they must be happy, and must remain 
so; and I must help them at the sacrifice of myself.” 

“T know you sacrificed yourself.” 

“Ves; I did. But when he kept coming to sce me time 
after time, and his love grew greater and greater, I began to 
think to myself, shall I. sacrifice myself or not? All this is 
very bad; isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s natural,” I said, ‘fit must be, and therefore you are 
not to blame !” , 

“} don't think so! You say so because you are kind-hearted. 
But I'm afraid my heart is not perfectly clean in’ the matter. 
If it were, I should know how to decide. However—after- 
wards I learned more about the relations between them, from 
the prince, from mamma, and from Aledsha; and I guessed 
that they were not suited to one another, which you have now 
confirmed. ‘This made me think all the more. What shall I 
do now? Why, if they are to be unhappy, they had much 
better separate ; so I determined to ask you for full particu- 
lars about the whole question and then to pay Natasha a visit 
myself, and settle it all with her.” 

“ But how can you decide it? ‘That's the question !” 

“ T shall tell her: ‘ You love this boy more than anything ; 
therefore, you ought to value his happiness above your own ; 
therefore, you are bound to release him from his engagement 
and to separate.’” 

“Ves: that’s all very well; but it’s a pleasant sort of thing 
for her to bear! and supposing that she agrees with you, do 
you think she will have strength to carry it out?” 

“That’s what I think of day and night;” and she burst 
into tears, “you don’t know how sorry Iam for Natasha !” 

She sobbed, her lips trembling with her emotion. 

There was no reply to be made to this remark, and I was 

silent. Looking at her, I, too, felt inclined to cry for very love. 


Q 
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What a darling child this was! I did not ask her why she 
thought she was more fitted to make Aledédsha happy than 
Natasha was. 

“ Do you like music ?” she asked me suddenly, still sobbing. 

* Ves,” I said, with some surprise. 

“If there were time I would play you Beethoven's Third 
Concerto, there are all these various emotions to be found in. 
that; but PH show you another time, we must go on talking 
now,” 

We beyan to consult how best to arrange for her to see 
Natasha. She told me that she was very carefully looked after, 
and that though her step-mother was fond of and very kind to 
her, yet she would never think of allowing her to make Natisha’s 
acquaintance ; so she must manage it secretly. She went out 
walking every day with the countess, she told me; and if the 
countess couldn't go, from headache or anything, then the old 
French companion took her out; but the latter was ill just 
now, and, therefore, when next her step-mother had a headache 
she would manage to get away. She could easily get over the 
old French body, who was a kind old thing; but it was im- 
possible to tell Natasha beforehand what day she would come. 

“Tt you make Natisha’s acquaintance,” I said, “ you will 
certainty not repent it. She herself is very anxious to know 
you, and she ought to know you, too, if only that she may see 
whom she is giving Aledsha up to. Do not disturb yourself 
about all this too much; time ‘will decide it all for you, if 
necessary. You are going to the country, are you not?” 
“Yes,” she said, “in a month; the prince insists upon 
this.” 

“Do you think that Aledsha will go with you ?” 

“YT was just thinking of that, too,” she said, gazing fixedly 
atme. ' DT suppose he aul/ go !” 

‘Oleyes she's sure 46°80)" 

“Good heavens? what will be the upshot of all this! Listen, 
Ivan Petrovitch, TE shall write and tell you about everything— 
long letters and frequent ones. I shall worry you with corres- 
pondence. You'll come and see us often, here, won't you?” 

“Tcan’t promise ; it depends upon circumstances, Perhaps 
IT shall not be able to come at all.” 

Niven 

“Well, there are several things that my coming must 
depend on; rst of all, my relations with the prince.” 
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“Oh! that dishonest creature!” said Katia, with decision. / 
“Do you know what, Ivan Petrovitch—what if I came to you? 
Would that be right or not? ” 

“What do you think yourself?” 

“All right, I think,” she said, smiling; “© I would call on 
you, you know. I must tell you, that besides admiring you 
very much, [am very fond of you, and one can learn so much 
from you. Oh yes! I love you very much, It’s no shame 
to speak like this, is it?” 

“Shame! of course not. Why, you are as dear to me 
already as though we were near relations 1” 

“Jo you care to be my friend ?” 

“Yes, yes; indeed!" 1 replied. 

“Those good people would certainly say that it is shameful 
and dreadfully wrong for a young girl to behave like this,” 
she said, nodding towards the tea-table once more. I may 
remark here that I believe the prince left us together on pur- 
pose to talk our fill. 

“T know very well,” she resumed, a minute afterwards “ that 
the prince wants to get hold of my money. They think mea 
mere child, and, in tact, they tell me that Iam in so many 
words ; but Iam of a different opinion, Iam notachild. Re- 
markable people they are; they behave just like children 
themselves. What on earth are they always busying themselves 
about ?” 

‘‘ Miss Katia,” I said, “I forgot to ask you who are Levinka 
and Borinka, whom Aledsha so often goes to see ?” 

“Distant relations of mine, very clever and very honest 
boys; but they talk too much. I know them!” and she 
laughed. 

“Ts it true that you intend giving them a million roubles 
some day?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t mind sacrificing the million. 
What should I want all these huge sums for? But they worry 
one about it till it becomes unbearable ; and assume that I 
have determined to sacrifice the money—some years hence it 
will be. Well, they are all hard at it now, dividing, distributing, 
awarding, quarrelling as to how it had better be spent—they all 
seem to be in sucha hurry ; yet they are all true, good-hearted, 
and intelligent people. They are learning to be useful fellows, 
and that’s better than the way most other people live, isn’t it?” 

And so on; we talked a great deal. She gave me almost a 


Q—2 
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minute history of her life, and listened with the greatest avidity 
to what ‘I had to tell her about myself. She continually begged 
me to tell her more and more about Aleésha and Natasha. It 
was twelve o'clock when the prince came up and informed me 
that it was time to.go. I said good-bye. Katia pressed my 
hand very warmly, and looked at me most expressively. The 
countess asked me to come again, and I took my leave, going 
out with the prince. 

I] cannot refrain from making a strange, and perhaps, quite 
Inappropriate remark here. I carried away from my three 
hours’ conversation with Katia the full and deep conviction 
that she was so absolutely a child that she had no idea whatever 
of any mysterious connection between the male and the female. 
This circumstance gave an unusual and comical aspect to some 
of her arguments and deductions, and, generally, to the serious 
tone which she adopted in speaking of many important 
subjects. 





CHAPTER X. 


O you know what?” said the prince, as we seated our- 
selves in his carriage. “I think a little supper would 
be a good thing. What do you say?” 
“ T really don’t know, prince,” I said hesitatingly. “I never 
eat supper.” . 
“Of course, we'll have a éa/& after supper,” he added, looking 
fixedly and slyly at me. 
It was strange; he wanted to speak out, 1 thought, and 
that’s just what I wanted myself. I consented. 
“ Drive to B——'s, Great Morskaya,” he said to the driver. 
‘What, a restaurant?” I asked, with surprise. 
“Certainly,” he said. “IT seldom sup at home. Surely you 
will allow me to invite you as my guest ?? — 
But I tell you, I never do eat supper.” 
‘Oh just once in a way make an exception. I ask you as 
an exception,” 
‘That meant “TPH pay for you.” I felt sure he added it on 
purpose. Well, I decided to go, but to pay for myself at the 
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restaurant. The prince engaged a private room, and very deli- 
berately, and with evident knowledge of the subject, ordered 
two or three dishes. They were expensive dishes, and the bottles 
of good wine which he told the waiter to bring were also ex- 
pensive. All that sort of thing was far out of reach of my 
pocket. I looked at the menu, and asked for half a partridge 
and a glass of Lafite. The prince immediately fired up. 

“You don’t wish to be my guest! Excuse me, my young 
friend, but it is a little absurd ; in fact, it’s ridiculous scrupu- 
lousness, mere petty self-love on your part. I assure you you 
are wounding my feelings.” 

I stuck to my point all the same. 

‘Well, do as you like,” he added, “I don’t compel you. 
Now tell me, Ivan Petrovitch, am I to speak to you with 
friendly candour ?” 

‘*Pray do so.” 

“Well, let me tell you then that this over-scupulousness will 
injure you, as all your class are injured continually by the same 
kind of thing. You area literary man ; you ought to know the 
world, but you don't go out and learn it. I'm not now alluding 
to that bit of partridge ; but you eschew all relations with men 
of my class of society, and that is distinctly injurious to yourself, 
besides which you sacrifice what I may calla career by this 
abstinence from society. Surely you ought to know something 
of the things you describe in your novels ?. You bring in counts 
and princes and boudoirs and so on: but your principal actors 
are poor ragged wretches, fiery officers, government employés, 
and the like. I know all about it.” 

‘But you are making a slight error, prince. If I do not 
desire to move in the exalted circle which you adorn, known as 
the ‘upper classes,’ it is because, firstly, the upper classes bore 
me so dreadfully ; and, secondly, I have nothing to do with 
them. I do go out sometimes, however.” 

“Yes, once a year to Prince R——’s; it was there I met you. 
The rest of the year you clothe yourself in democratic pride 
and shut yourself up in your attics. Not that you all do it, 
however, for there are some inveterate claimants, who are 
always bothering one.” 

‘“* May I ask you, prince, to change the subject, and to keep 
clear of us and our attics in your future remarks ?” 

“Oh, good gracious | now you're offended! You told me 
yourself that I might speak with friendly candour! But for- 
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give mc! I have as yet done nothing to gain your friendship. 
‘This wine is not at all bad ; try some.” 

He poured me out a little from his bottle. 

“ You see, my dear Ivan Petrovitch, | quite understand that 
it is not good form to push one’s friendship down other people's 
throats. We are not all rude or impertinent to your class, 
as you imagine. I understand also, very clearly, that you are 
sitting here with me now, not out of any sympathy with myself, 
but simply because I promised to fa/k to you; am I 
right?” He burst out laughing. “ And as you are watching 
the interests of a certain individual you are naturally anxious to 
hear what IT have to say to you, eh?” ‘The prince smiled 
mischievously, = 

“You are not mistaken,” I said, impatiently. I saw that he 
was one of those people who, so soon as they have another 
person ever so slightly in their power, lose no time in show- 
ing their victim that this is the case. L was distinctly in his 
power ; for 1 could not go away without hearing all that he 
had to say for himself, and he knew it. His tone had changed 
quite suddenly, and grew from this moment more and more 
insolently familiar and sarcastic. “You are right, prince,” | 
continued, “LT came to hear your explanations, otherwise, I 
confess, I should not be sitting here so late.” 

I wanted to say, ‘otherwise I should not be sitting with 
you atali,” but I changed my mind—not out of fear, but 
thanks to my confounded delicacy and refinement. It is not 
so easy to be rude to a man to his face, though he may 
deserve it ever so much, and though, one may feel as I did, 
so strongly inclined t» say it. I think the prince read these 
thoughts in my face, for he looked ironically at me during 
the whole of my remark, as though amused at my youthful 
simplicity and as though he wanted to provoke me by his 
gaze, which said plainly enough, “ Aha, my boy, you daren’t 
say it]” Lam sure I read his thoughts correctly, for as soon 
as I had finished speaking, he burst out laughing and patted 
my knee ina patronising way. 

“Don't go quite so fast, my young friend,” I read in his 
eyes. ‘“* Waita bit,” I thought to myself. 

‘““T feel particularly happy, to-night,” cried the prince, “I 
really don’t know why. 1 feel wonderfully jolly, dear boy. 
Uspecially wanted to have a talk about that personage —you 
know who,—we really must speak out about her—have it out 
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completely, you know, and dceide something. This time I 
hope to get you to understand me thoroughly. T spoke to you 
a little while ago about that money question, and about that 
ridiculous father of hers—the young sexagenarian, But we 
needn't talk about ¢Aaé. Of course, T only said all that rub- 
bish just so. You are a literary man, you will have guessed. 
Bak a line? 

[looked at him with amazement, I don’t think he was 
drunk yet. 

“But as for this girl, I assure you I honour her, I even love 
her, I really do. She's rather a pepverbox, but there’s no 
ruse without a thorn, you know ; and, though my Aledsha is‘a 
dreadful fool, I forgive him a great deal for his good taste ; 
in a word, I like this girl, and I have (here he smacked his 
lips ostentatiously) special views for her benefit. But we'll 
talk of that later.” 

“ Listen to me, prince,” I said, “I do not understand this 
sharp change of tone on your part; but kindly change the 
subject.” 

‘What, angry again! Very well, very well, Twill, T just 
want to ask you this one question first, my good friend: Do 
you esteem her very much ?” 

‘Of course,” I said, curtly, and with impatience. 

© And—well, and dove her ?” he continued, showing his teeth 
in a revolting manner and blinking his eyes. 

“You are forgetting yourself,” 1 cried. 

“Well I won't, | won't; be calm. Iam ina most extraor- 
dinary fratne of mind to-day. I feel jolher than I have felt for 
ages, Let's have some champagne, what think you, my poet ?” 

“ Tam not going to drink ; 1 don’t want it. 

“Don't say so, you are tokeep me company to-day. I feel 
myself kind this evening to sentimentality, and [ can’t allow 
myself to be happy alone. Who knows ?—perhaps we shall 
drink ourselves into the most brotherly familiarity. Ha! ha | 
ha! Noj;my young friend, you don’t know me yet. [ feel 
sure that you will love me. I want you to share both joy and 
sorrow with me to-night, and tears and laughter, though I 
trust that I shan’t do very much erying myself. Now, just 
think, Ivan Petrovitch, if I don’t have my way perhaps 
all this inspiration of mine will pass away, and be lost, and 
you'll get no benefit of it. Why, you are here solely to hear 
something from me. Isn’t it so?” he added, looking at me 
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with an impertinent leer. “ Yes. Very well, then choose 
your wine.” 

I consented. ** Does he want to make me drunk ?” I thought. 
By the bye, | may as well here mention a rumour which I had 
long since heard concerning the prince. “The rumour was, that, 
however refined and gentlemanly the man might be, and was, 
in society, he liked to drink hard at nights and was often dis- 
gracefully drunk. ‘They say Aledésha knew this, and did his 
best to hide it from all, especially from Natasha ; he had once 

‘almost let it out to me, but had pulled himself up and refused 
to answer any questions. I had heard the fact from other 
sources, but never believed it. ‘To-night, however, I waited 
to sce what would happen. 

‘The wine was brought. The prince poured out a couple of 
glasses, one for me and one for himself. 

“She's a dear sweet girl, though she did pitch into me,” he 
continued, tasting his wine with relish. “‘Phese charming beings 
are just at their best at such moments. I believe she thought 
that she had put me to utter confusion, and pulverised me 
that evening. You remember how those blushes became her ? 
Are you a cennoisseur of women? Sometimes a sudden 
flush suits a pair of pale cheeks wonderfully; have you 
noticed it? My goodness, I do believe you are getting angry 
again !” 

“Yes, La angry,” Ishouted, ‘I do not wish you to speak 
of Natisha Nicolacvna at all now; at least not in that tone. 
I—]—won’t allow it.” 

* Oho! very well, to please you, P’H change the subject. I 
am as yielding and pliant as pie-crust. We'll talk about vow. 
Tam fond of you, Ivan Petrovitch. If you only knew what a 
fricndly, sincere affection T felt for you !” 

* Hadn't we better talk about business, prince?” J inter- 
rupted. 

“Phat is about our lite affair. I understand you, my good 
friend. But you've no idea how close we shall get to that 
question, 1f we talk about vourself; that is, if you don’t inter- 
ruptme. So TH go on. I wanted to say, my invaluable 
Ivan Petrovitch, that living as you live, is simply going to rack 
and ruin! May I touch on a delicate matter, in pure friend- 
ship? Youare poor; you borrow from your publishers in 
advance; you pay your debts, and live on the rest for half a 
year, drinking tea in your parret in hopes of a good time 
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coming, when your novel will come out in your publisher’s 
periodical. Is this so?” 

“If it ¢s true, such a life is——” 

“T know. Better than robbery, or servility, or bribery, or 
intrigue, etc., etc. I know what you want to say; all that has 
long ago appeared in print.” . 

“Then there can be no necessity to talk of my affairs | 
Surely, prince, I need not teach you good manners !”” 

Oh no, certainly not! but what’s to be done if we alight 
upon this delicate ground ? We can’t walk round it. Well, we'll 
leave the garrets alone for the present; I don’t care much 
about them myself, unless under special circumstances.” He 
laughed hideously. 2 But this is what surprises me. What 
fun can you find in playing second fiddle ? Of course, I re- 
member that one of your authors has said that ‘The very 
greatest exploit a man can perform, is to confine himself to 
playing second] fiddle tn life.” I think that’s what he says— 
something of the sort. I have heard something like this, I 
know ; but Aledsha whipped off your bride from under your 
nose, and yet you, Itke some Schiller, defend them, and 
champion them, and serve them. Forgive me, dear boy, 
but this is really a poor sort of game. Don’t you get tired 
of ite? Aren't you ashamed of the position? I think I 
should die of mortification in your place; but the principal 
thing is the shame of it, the shame!" 

“Prince, IT believe you brought me here on purpose to 
insult me!” I cried, beside myself with indignation. 

Oh, dear, no, oh no, my friend. I am simply at this 
moment a man of the world, and I want you to be happy ; 
in a word, I want to arrange the whole business. But we'll 
leave it alone for a bit; you just hear me out, and try not 
to flare up so, if only fora few minutes. Now, what do you 
think of marrying yourself? You sce, lam speaking now of 
something altogether outside of the question. Why do you 
look at me in surprise ?” 

“] am waiting for you to stop,” I said, more than amazed. 

“What I want to know, is,” he went on, “what you would 
say if one of your friends, desiring your real and true happi- 
ness—nothing ephemeral, but rea/, you know—were to offer you 
a girl, young and beautiful, but—well, whose affections may 
have been a little tampered with by someone else—I speak 
allegorically, but you will understand me—for instance, like 
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Natasha Nicolaevna ; and suppose you were offered a handsome 
sum of money for your support (you observe I am talking of 
something quite outside of our affair)—well, what should you 
say P” 

‘“*T tell you you’re ad, prince; you're mad|” - 

“Hal ha! ha! Bah! Why, I declare, you look as though 
you wished to hit me!” 

I certainly did long to be at him. I felt that I could not 
stand it any longer. He gave me the impression that he was 
some reptile—some huge and disgusting spider which T longed 
to destroy. Tle was enjoying his jesting at my expense, Ele 
played with meas a cat does with a mouse, assuming that I 
was entirely in his power. It seemed to me (and I understood 
it well enough) that he found a certain satisfaction, a sort of 
voluptuousness in the vulgarity and impudence and cynicism 
with which he was at last tearing off his mask before my eyes. 
He wanted to enjoy my surprise ‘and my horror, He thoroughly 
despised me and laughed at me. I had felt a presentiment 
that al! this was premeditated, and was leading to something ; 
but i was in such a position that I was bound to hear him out, 
Whatever he might say. It was to the interest of Natasha, and 
Timust make up my mind to bear anything ; because, perhaps, 
at this moment the whole question was in process of settle- 
ment. And yet, how was L to listen to these cynical, detestable 
insinuations about her? How could [ sit and listen to his vile 
words in cold blood 2? And to make it worse, he understood 
very well that Fo must listen, and could not help myself. 
began to answer him shortly and abusively. He understood. 

* Look here, my young triend,” he said, gazing seriously at 
me, ‘we can’t go on like this; so we had better come toan 
agreement. Now, | want to speak out to you, and you must 
be so very kind as to hear what | have to say, whatever it may 
be. LT wish to say what [ like and choose, and I ought to be 
permitted to do so. Well, then, my young friend, will you be 
patient, or will you not ?” 

I set the muscles of my face and kept quict, though he 
looked at me with an expression of bitter irony which seemed 
to challenge a cutting rejoinder. He understood that I 
agreed to listen, and went on. 

“Pon't be angry with me, my eae friend. You did not ex- 
pect any better of me, you know! You did not expect much 
of me; you would have thought just the same of me, however 
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T had spoken to you, even if I had clothed my words in per- 
fumed and honeyed elegance. You despise me; don’t you now ? 
You see how charmingly simple and frank I am with you! I 
admit everything ; even my childish tempers and fads. Yes, 
my dear boy, give me a little more donhomie from your 
side, and we shall very soon settle all our business, and we shall 
at last understand one another thoroughly. But don’t be sur- 
prised at me; [ have got so sick of all this innocence, all this 
pastoral humbug of Altedsha’s, all this Schillerising, all this 
exaltation of his confounded tie with that Natasha girl (a very 
nice little woman, all the same), that I may say I am delighted 
to have this opportunity of, as it were, sticking out my tongue 
at itall, in freedom. This is the opportunity, and that’s why 
I wanted to pour out my soul to you. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“You surprise me, prince ; I hardly know you. You have 
dropped into the tone of a Polichinetti! These unexpected 
revelations—! ” 

“Well done; ha, ha! very good, a capital stmile. Ha, ha! 
Iam a dissipated rascal, and you must be very condescending 
to me. But, let’s have a drink,” he continued, raising his 
glass. “Do you know, my friend, that one stupid evening at 
Natasha’s finished me off completely. You remember! She 
was admirable, certainly, but I came away from there very 
much put out, and I shall not forget it. Of course, our turn 
will come ; it is coming on fast now, but at present we'll leave 
it. Among other things, | wished to explain one trait in my 
character, which has probably escaped you. It is hatred of 
all that stupid, naive innocence and pastoral trash; and one 
of my delightful and piquant amusements is, to put on that sort 
of humbugging tone myself, to butter-up and make much of 
sume such clever young Schiller fellow, and then suddenly to 
raise my mask betore his very eyes, and makea grimace at him 
with a very solemn face, and show him my tongue—all this at 
the very moment when hg is the least in the world prepared 
for such a surprise. What! don’t you understand that sort of 
thing? Perhaps you think it low and ignoble and that y 

“Ot course.) do.’ 

“You are frank. Ah, well! so am I myself, stupidly enough ; 
but it’s my nature. I think I should like to tell you a few 
details of my character and life; you will understand me 
better, and it will be curiously interesting to you.” 

“Prince,” I said, “‘it is late, and I - 
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‘Oh, don’t hurry! Where to? No, no; sit down, and 
let's talk cosily and friendly over our wine. You think I am 
drunk. Never mind ; so much the better. Ha, ha, ha !: These 
friendly meetings are so memorable afterwards, they give one 
so much of the delight of retrospection. Ivan Petrovitch, you 
are not a kind-hearted man ; you have no sentimentality or feel- 
ing. What is an hour or two for the sake of such a friend as 
Tam? Besides, you are an author; you ought to bless such 
a chance as this. Why, you can make me one of your 
characters. Ha! ha! ha! Gocd heavens! how charmingly 
candid I am to-day.” 

He was evidently getting drunk. His face was changed, 
and wore a most mischievous expression. He clearly meant 
biting and kicking. ‘* Perhaps it’s better that he is drunk,” 
thought, “because drunken men always blab out their secrets.” 
But he had his wits about him. 

“My friend,” he began, “1 told you just now, as a con- 
fession of weakness, of my great desire on certain oc- 
casions, to put out my tongue at people. For this simple 
and touching piece of candour you likened me to Polichi- 
netti, which amused me much. But if you reproach me, 
or are surprised at me, for being rude to you, or, perhaps, 
even indecent in my communications to you, like a moujik 
in fact—or, In a word, for changing my tone, then you 
are quite wrong. In the first place, I like it; secondly, 
J am not at home, but on the: spree with you, like two good 
chunis, as we are ; and then, I love caprice. Do you know, I 
have sometimes turned philanthropist through caprice, and 
have gone in for much the same sort of ideas as you indulge 
in, ‘That was long ago though, in my youth. IT remember at 
that tune L came down to my country place full of humanitarian 
ideas and objects, and you've no notion how miserably dull it 
was—so much so, that, fancy what happened! I had to make 
acquaintance with the young women—the good-looking ones— 
to relicve my dulness, You are not making faces, surely 2? Oh, 
my dear young friend, don't! Why, we are having a friendly 
chat ; we are out onthe spree together! ‘This is the very time 
for unbosoming oneself! Mine is a simple, pure, Russian 
nature ; it loves to be frank, Besides, carpe diem, my boy, 
let us enjoy life while we can. We shall have to throw up the 
sponge sume day, and then—— 

“Well, to resume, I remember one girl, a shepherdess, had 
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a fine young moujik for a husband, whom I punished rather 
severely. Ife died in the hospital. IT had a beautiful little 
hospital built, you know —twelve beds, and all delightfully clean 
and tidy, V’ve pulled it down long ago: butat that time I had 
gone in for philanthropy. Well, I very nearly whipped that 
moujik to death for having such a pretty wife. Why, there you 
are, making a face again! Do you find this sort of thing repul- 
sive? Toes it wound your generous feelings ? Oh, calm your- 
self, do! It’s all past now ; these were juvenile pranks. I did 
all this while I was romantic and longing to be a benefactor to 
humanity, and to found philanthropic institutions. I had got 
into that groove, I used to whip them like mad then. 1 don’t 
now. One goes in for making faces now—everybody does it, 
it's the fashion. But what amuses me more than anything is 
that old fool [kménief. He must have known all about that 
moujik business. Out of the goodness of his heart (which is 
made of treacle, I think), and because he thought so highly of 
of me, he determined to believe nothing about it. He stuck 
up for me through thick and thin for twelve years ; in fact, until 
the shoe pinched his oz foot. Ha!thal ha! But this is all 
humbug. Lets drink, my young friend. Listen, now. Do 
you like women?” 

I made no answer. He had begun another bottle of wine 
now. 

“T love taiking about women at supper,” he went on. I 
should like to introduce you to a certain Mademoiselle Philibert 
after supper; shall 1? But what’s the matter? You won't 
even look at me. Hm!” 

He became thoughtful ; but suddenly raised his head and 
looked intently at me. 

“ Look here, my young poet,” he continued, “I dare say you 
are calling me a blackguard and scoundrel, and corrupt and 
vicious, and all the rest of it. But for all that I am only 
guiltier than other people in the fact that I confess and admit 
that which other people do their best to hide even from them- 
selves ; it may be wrong of me to do this, but I wish to do it. 
Besides,” he added with a jesting laugh, “don’t trouble your- 
self about me, I said gui/ty, but I don’t in the least apologise 
for myself. Observe, too, I am most polite and generous. I 
do not try to put you to confusion by asking you whether 
you do not also possess the same kind of secrets hidden 
away as I have just revealed, so as to justify myself by your 
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admission of equal guilt. However, I always was a generous 
fellow.” 

“You are simply talking nonsense,” I said, looking con- 
temptuously at him. 

‘“Nonsense; well done! You are wondering why I 
brought you here to unbosom myself to you without any 
apparent reason. Am I right?” 

Well yes.” 

“Ah, you shall have a reason for it afterwards!” 

“The simplest explanation is that you have drunk two bottles 
of wine and they have gone to your head.” 

“That means that Iam drunk, only you use a nicer expres- 
sion. Oh, beautiful delicacy! But wait a bit, we are begin- 
ning to quarrel again, and we were just getting on to sucha 
very charming subject. Ah, yes, my poct! if there be any- 
thing altogether delightful in this world it is—- woman.” 

“Excuse me, prince, but I still do not understand why you 
selected we, in particular, as the receptacle for your confidence 
and love-yearnings.” ; 

“Hem, well! PT told you you should know all later on. But 
even so, letting other reasons alone, you are a poet, you 
understand me, and that’s reason enough for me. There’s a 
voluptuous pleasure in throwing off the mask like this before 
somebody. Ll tell you an anecdote about a madman in Paris ; 
they put him into a lunatie asylum afterwards, but one day, 
when he first went mad, it occurred to him to amuse himself 
like this: He undressed at home, all hut his boots, threw a 
long cloak over himself, wrapped it well round, and went out 
with great dignity into the streets. Well, to look at him, you 
would suppose he was just like any ordinary man out for a 
walk in a big cloak ; but whenever he saw anybody coming 
along alone, without anyone else near, and in a quiet place, 
he would march up with a solemn air, apparently in deep 
thought, and, stopping suddenly before the astonished pedes- 
trian, would throw open his cloak and reveal himself in all 
the dignity of nature’s own garb. ‘This would last a minute 
or so, and then, silently, he would wrap himself round once 
more, and, without moving a muscle of his face, pass by the 
amazed spectator, soleninly and slowly, like the ghost in 
Hianlet. Ele did this with every person he met—man, woman, 
or child, and found the greatest satisfaction in the proceeding, 
Well, some sort of pleasure of this kind is to be found in 
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getting hold of a Schillery sort of a person and, having shocked 
him suddenly, in sticking out your tongue at him when he 
least expects it.” 

“Yes; but your friend was a madman, and you— ” 

“Well, what? [am in my senses, am 1?” 

ese 

The prince laughed. ‘You are right, my dear boy,” he 
said, with the most insolent expression of face that can be 
imagined. 

“Prince,” I said, irritated with his impudence, ‘you hate 
us—ine and all of mine, and you are revenging yourself upon 
me now, for all. This is the fruit of your petty self-love; you 
are wicked; but even your wickedness is petty. We have 
annoyed you; probably that last evening especially angered 
you. . Of course, you could not otherwise pay me out half so 
well as by thus showing your utter contempt for me; you 
exempt yourself from even the most ordinary civilities, which 
men usually consider necessary among themselves. You clearly 
let me see that you are not ashamed of pulling off your miser- 
able mask before me, and of displaying your wretched cynicism, 
I am not worthy of causing you shame.” 

“Why do you tell me all this?” he asked rudely, and look- 
ing mischievously at me. “To show how sharp you are?” 

“To show you that I understand you, and to make that 
fact quite clear to you.” 

“What an idea, my good boy,” he said, suddenly relapsing 
into his former boisterous tone. ‘You are only diverting 
ine from my subject. Let’s drink, my friend ; let me fll your 
glass. Iwas just going to tell you of a most charming and 
curious adventure, I'll tell you the main points in general 
terms. Well, once I knew a certain lady, she was not in the 
first bloom of youth, but about twenty-seven or cight—such a 
beauty, such a bust, such a gait, such style! Her eyes were 
like an eagle’s, keen and severe. She carried herself and behaved 
ina most dignificd manner, She was cold as ice, and enveloped 
everyone around her with the spell of her cruel virtue. I say 
cruel, because there never was so severe a judge as she was. 
She condemned not only corruption and vice, but the slightest 
tendency to weakness among other women, and condemned 
unconditionally and without appeal. She.was a great force in her 
own circle. She looked down on everyone about her with 
passionless austerity, lke an abbess of the middle ages. 
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Young girls were awfully afraid of her eyes, for one look from 
her, one hint, was enough to ruin their reputations, Even the 
men were afraid of her. 

“Well, at length my lady settled down into a sort of contem- 
plative mysticism, quiet and dignified, and what happened ? 
Well, I had the honour to be the receiver of her confidence, 
and I tell you there was never corruption more corrupt than 
this woman ; in a word, I was her secret lover myself. Our 
relations were so arranged, and all was done in such a masterly 
fashion, that not one of all her houshold ever had the slightest 
suspicion, excepting a little French maid who was her mistress’s 
confidante. I tell you, this woman was corrupt to such an 
eatent that—and yet the cream of the whole thing, in her eyes, 
was the wostevy and the impudence of the imposition. ‘lhe 
laugh she had over all those whom she preached to in society, 
and the trampling on all that should not be trampled upon ! 
That’s what she liked! Well, she jilted me ‘after a year, and 
I could not have injured her if | had tried ever so hard. Who 
would have beleved a word against such a saint? Well, my 
young friend, what say you?” 

I had listened to his story with loathing. “It’s disgusting 
bestiality ; that’s what I think,” I said. 

“Ah? you would not have been my dear young friend, if you 
had not answered so. I knew you would say that. Waita 
bit, my dear boy ; you'll Nve and learn, Just now you must 
go on with your pap and buns. No, no; you're not a poet 
after that! Why, this woman understood hfe, and got the 
honey out of it.” 

“But why descend to such bestiality ?” 

“What bestiahty 2” 

Phat to which you and this woman fell 1” 

“Oh! you call it bestiality ; but that only shows that you 
are stili in leading-strings. But come, we'll change the subject ; 
all this is twaddle, isn’t it? ‘The only thing that isn’t humbug 
in this world is oneself. ‘Phe whole world is for me, and was 
made for me; that’s my creed. Listen, my young friend, one 
can live very fairly well in this world. ‘Vhis is the best faith 
to hold, because, without it, one can’t live even badly. One 
would have to poison oneself. Some fool did that, they say. 
He moralised to such an extent that he destroyed everything 
—cverything ; and at length arrived at the conclusion that he 
had nothing left to work on. He had reduced everything to 
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nil; so he decided that prussic acid was the only good thing 
in life. You wall say that was like a Hamlet—some grand despair, 
or something else grand —but you're a poet, and I’m a simple- 
minded man who must look on things practically. Tor instance, 
Thave long since freed myself from all notions of responsibility, 
and, in fact, from all beaten tracks. I only consider myself 
bound when I see some gain to myself in it. You talk about 
ideals and virtue, and Twill admit anything you like; but what 
am 1 to do when I know for certain that at the basis of all 
human virtues there lies the most profound egotism 2? And the 
more virtuous any’ action, the more egotistical it is. Love 
yourself; that’s the only rule I recognise. Don’t give money 
away for nothing ; pay for your pleasures if you like, and you 
have done your duty to your neighbours. ‘Phat’s my morality, 
if you must have it; but I tell you frankly that [ much prefer 
not paying, but getting my neighbour to do things for nothing. 
I don't go in for ideals, I never felt the need of them. One 
can live in the world so pleasantly and happily without ideals ; 
ina word, I’m delighted to be able to dispense with prussic 
acid. Now, if FE were more evr/uous I should probably require 
its aid, like that tool of a philosopher (undoubtedly a German). 
No! Like life as it is—I like weight, and rank, and an estab- 
lishment. I like—I /ove a good stake at cards; but, above all— 
women! Women of every kind ; I even love vice—mysterious, 
delightful, original. I don’t mind a little dirt, even, for a 
change. Hatha!thal Iam looking at your face ; how con- 
temptuously you are observing me now.” 

“Vou are right,” I replied. 

“But assuming that you are right; now, isn't a little dirt 
better than a dose of prussic acid ?” 

‘No prussic acid is decidedly preferable.” 

“Ah! [asked you that on purpose to have the rare delight 
of hearing your reply. I knew what you would say. No, no, 
my friend; if you are areal philanthropist then wish for all 
wise men to have my views of life, even with a little admixture 
of dirt, otherwise, very shortly there will be nothing for the 
wise men to do in the world, and only the fools will be left. 
I know all your new ideas, but they don’t hurt me. They 
don’t make me ashamed of myself. I admit everything, so 
long as I am all right myself. -My name is Legion ; there are 
hosts of us, and we all get.on capitally. Everyone living may 
come to grief, but we never shall; we shall go on as long as 
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the world does. I want to live till I’m ninety atleast. I don’t 
like death; I’m afraid of it. Why, deuce knows hoz we shall 
have to die; don’t let’s talk about it. The devil take all 
philosophy! Let’s drink! Let’s see, we had just begun to 
talk about pretty girls. Hollo! where are you off to?” 

“I’m going home, and it’s quite time you went too.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, nonsense. Here have I been opening my 
very heart to you, and you don’t appreciate this proof of the 
depth of my friendship. ‘There’s no sympathy in you, my poor 
poet. But stop a bit, 1 must have another bottle.” 

* What, a third ?” 

“Yes;athird. Now, as tovirtue,. my son—you'll allow me 
to call you by that sweet name? Well, my son, as to virtue, 
I have already said that the more virtuous virtue is, the more 
egotism there must be about it. [want to tell you a sweet 
little anecdote on this subject. I loved a girl once, and I 
think I reaily did love this girl sincerely ; I may say she had 
sacrificed a good deal on my account,—” 

“Ys that the one you robbed ?” IT asked, rudely, for I did 
not care to restrain myself any longer. 

The prince shuddered and his face changed ; he turned his 
inflamed eyes full on me, and they were ablaze with perplexity 
and rage. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, as though to himself, “ wait a 
minute, let me think! [certainly am drunk, and it is difficult 
for ine to collect my thoughts.” He was silent, and looked 
slily and maliciously, but curiously, at me, holding my hand 
with his, as though he were afraid that I should go away. I 
am certain that at this moment he was breaking his head to 
divine where 1 could have found out this, as he supposed, 
unknown and unknowable tact, and whether there might be 
some danger in my knowledge of it. This went on for a 
Ininute or so, and then his face suddenly changed. The same 
old boisterous, tipsy expression came into his eyes again. 
He burst out laughing. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he cried. “A real Talleyrand! Yes, I 
certainly did stand before her, and have it thrown in my teeth 
that [ had robbed her. Oh, the woman did rage, how she 
did scold! She was dreadfully angry with me, and all for 
nothing, too. I never robbed her, as you so neatly expressed 
it just now; she made me a present of her money, certainly, 
but having done so, the money was mine. Why, supposing 
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you were to give me your best dress coat (he glanced at my 
shabby old one,—I had had it for three years), and I thanked 
you and wore it for a year and then that you were sud- 
denly to claim it and quarrel with me for its possession, when 
I had worn it out. ‘That would not be generous. Why 
give ittomeatall? Then again, in spite of the money being 
my own property, I would have given it back to her with the 
greatest pleasure, but where was I to raise such a sum as 
that? But above all, I can’t stand pastorals and Schillerising, 
and all that, as 1 told you before, and that was the cause of 
our quarrel. You've no idea how she looked, standing there 
and yelling that she surrendered the money (sy money, be 
it remarked). Well, malice entered into my heart, and I was 
suddenly enabled to judge clearly in the matter, and I thought, 
‘Now then, if I give her back this money [ shall make her 
downright unhappy. I should be depriving her of the satis- 
faction of being miserable because of me and of being able to 
curse me all her life.’ I assure you, my dear young friend, 
there does exist, in misfortune, this very real and very exalted 
condition of mind, which finds the greatest relief and con- 
solation in being able to believe in one’s own absolute 
innocence and high-mindedness and to have the right to call 
one’s opponent a scoundrel. This kind of intoxication is to 
be met with frequently in these Schillerizing natures, and 
though very likely she may afterwards have been in want of 
something to eat, vet, Iam quite convinced she was perfectly 
happy. I did not wish to deprive her ot her happiness, and 
sol kept the money. All this justifies my remark that the 
greater and louder the profession of high-mindedness and 
virtue may be the more repulsive is the egotism hidden at its 
root. Isn’t this clear to you yet? Ah! you wanted to catch 
me tripping ; didn’t you, now? Oh you ‘Talleyrand, you!” 

“ Good-bye,” I said, getting up. 

** One minute; just a couple of words in conclusion,” he cried, 
suddenly changing his voice from the disagreeable tone of the 
minute before to great scriousness. ‘“‘ Hear me out. From 
all I have said, I think you must perceive pretty clearly that 
I never have and never will let anyone stand in the way of my 
own private and personal gain. I love money, and money I 
must have. Katia has got plenty, her father held a spirit- 
monopoly for ten years. She has three million roubles, and 
these three millions will be of the greatest use to me. Aledsha 
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and Katia are a capital pair; both are fools to the very limits 
of fooldom, and that’s what I want. Therefore, I desire that 
this marriage be consummated as quickly as possible. Intwo 
or three weeks, the countess and Katia go to the interior, 
Aledsha escorting them, Just tell Natdsha beforehand that 
there had better be no pastorals or Schillerising about the 
matter; I had better not be balked, for Iam revengeful and 
mischievously inclined. I am not at all afraid of her ; every- 
thing will go as I wish it to go, there’s no doubt of that; and 
therefore if I warn her beforehand it can only be for her own 
sake. Just see that there’s no nonsense and that the girl 
behaves herself reasonably, otherwise it may be nasty, very 
nasty, for her. She ought to be very grateful to me that I did 
not deal with her as I might legitimately have done. 

“You must know, my poet, that Russian law protects do- 
mestic peace ; it guarantees to the father his son’s obedience, 
and those who seduce the son from his sacred duties to his 
parents are not encouraged by law. Just think now; I have 
powerful connections, while she has none. As if I could not 
do what PT hked with her! But I have done her no harm, 
- because up to now she has been good and reasonable. Oh, 
don’t be afraid! I can assure you sharp eyes have been watch- 
iny her this last half-year ; we know all about her—every detail. 
That is why Iam waiting quietly for Aledsha to get tired of 
her and break with her; he has begun already, and mean- 
while it has been a nice little distraction for him. I am still 
the kind humane father in his eyes, and so I must remain. 
Hatha! Dear me, I remember I went so far that evening as 
to compliment her on her disinterestedness in not having 
marricd Aledsha. I should like to see how she could have 
married him. As to my visit to the girl that day, all that was 
simply because I felt that the time had come to put an end to 
the engagement ; and I wanted to see how matters stood with 
my own eyes. Well, is that enough? or perhaps you would 
hke to know a little more—why I brought you here ? Why I 
have shown myself up like this and made a clean breast of 
it, when the whole thing could have been equally well done 
without these revelations, eh ?” 

“Yes.” T braced myself and listened greedily ; there was 
nothing more for me to say. 

“Simply because, my friend, I have observed in yourself 
rather more reasonableness and a clearer view of things in 
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general than exists among those fools of ours. It is a great 
thing, my friend, to know whom one is dealing with, and I 
have shown you this. So now you know it ; and as you love 
Aer 1 trust you will now use your influence, for you certainly 
have influence over her, to save her from cerfa‘n worries ; 
otherwise she zl have worries, and I solemnly assure you 
that the worries will not be of a kind to be trifled with. 
Well, the third reason for my candour is this (you've guessed 
it, my dear friend, I’m sure), that I felt it would do me good 
to spit at the whole business a little, and especially to spit 
in your face.” 

“And you have attained your end,” I said, shaking with 
rage. “T admit that you could not have expressed your 
devilry generally, and your contempt for me and all of us, 
better than by these revelations. You were not only not 
afraid that your disgusting confessions would compromise 
you before me, but you were not even ashamed to tell me all 
this about yourself, to such a depth of baseness have you 
descended. You do not seem to consider me a man.” 

“You have guessed it, my young friend,” he said, rising ; 
“you have guessed everything. ‘That comes of being a4 
literary man? I hope we part friends. Shall we drink a 
loving cup?” 

“You are drunk, and that is the only reason why I do not 
now treat you as you deserve.” 

‘The spirit of silence is over us again. You don’t say hoz 
you ought to treat me. Ha!ha! ha! May I pay: for your 
supper ?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself ; I am going to pay for myself.” 

“Oh, very welll Do we go the same way?” 

“ T won’t go yours |” 

“Good-bye, my poet. I hope you have understood me?” 
He went out, walking rather unsteadily, and did not turn to 
look at me. His footman put him into the carriage ; I went 
homewards. It was nearly three o’clock in the morning; 
rain was falling,and the night was very dark. 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER I 


WILL not describe my exasperation. Though I might 

have expected every word of this, still I was astonished, just 
as though he had sprung all his villainy on me quite unex- 
pectedly. My feelings were confused, I remember, just asthough 
I had been wounded, and a black anxiety was gnawing at 
my heart—I was dreadfully anxious about Natdsha. I had 
a presentiment of mucli trouble ahead for her, and I wondered 
vaguely how it might be avoided, and how to soften down 
the bitterness of these last moments before the final break 
up of the whole business. As to the inevitableness of such a 
break up there could now be no question, and it was equally 
certain that the end was approaching. I did not notice how 
T ever got home, though the rain poured down on me all the 
way; it was three in the morning. I had not time to knock 
at the door when | heard groaning, and the door hastily opened, 
just as though Nelly had not been to bed, but had watched 
for ny arrival at the very threshold. A candle was burning ; 
I] louked at Nelly’s face, and was much shocked at the sight. 
It was totally changed ; her eyes burned, as though with fever, 
and had a kind of wild appearance, just as if she did not 
recognise me. She was in a high fever. 

“Nelly, what’s the matter? Are you ill?’’ I asked, putting 
my arm round her. She nestled to me trembling, and said 
something very quickly and jerkily, just as though she had 
waited for me at the duor so as to tell me the news as quickly 
as possibic. But her words were disconnected and strange—I 
understood nothing ; she was wandering. 

1 led her to her bed as fast as I could; but she kept 
clinging to me as though afraid of somebody or something ; 
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and even when she was lying down she scized my hand and 
pressed it tight, so that I should not leave her again. My 
nerves were in such a perplexed and agitated state already, 
that I could not look at her without crying. Iwas quite ill 
myself. Secing me weeping, she stared at me long and 
fixedly, as though trying to collect her thoughts and concentrate 
them on something. It was evident that it took all her strength 
to do this; and at last something in the shape of a thought 
scemed to force its way through the mist. She generally found 
it very difficult to collect herself after a bad fit, and to talk 
intelligibly, and this was the case now. After making the 
most strenuous exertions to make me understand something, 
and seeing that I could not follow her, she stretched out her 
little hand and began to wipe my tears away ; then she put her 
arm round my neck, pulled my face down to her and kissed 
me. 

It was clear that she had had a fit, and that it had overtaken 
her just when she was near the door; and that on awaking 
from the attack she had been unable to come to herself, 
During the moments of recovery, I believe it frequently 
happens that the patient suffering from epilepsy is subject 
to delirium and strange dreadful fancies; and probably at 
the corresponding moment of Nelly’s attack came, mingled 
with her delirious fancies, the confused consciousness that I 
would be coming heme shortly and wanting the door opened ; 
and therefore, lying xt the very threshold of the door, she 
had waited for me there, and struggled to her feet at the 
first sound of my footsteps. 

But why did she happen to be at the door?” I thought. 
And suddenly [ observed with surprise that she had_ her 
fur cloak on (one which I had just bought for her from 
an old woman who occasionally brought wares to the door, 
and from whom I now and then took things on credit); she 
must, therefore, have heen just about to go out, and had 
probably opened the door when the epileptic fit seized her. 
Where could she have been going to ?. Was she not under the 
influence of delirium even when she prepared to leave the 
house ? 

Meanwhile the fever did not abate and she was very soon 
wandering once more. She had had two fits in my rooms 
before this, but both had ended happily ; this time, however, 
she seemed to be in a dreadfully high fever. I watched over 
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her for half an hour,. and then, drawing a couple of chairs 
up to her bedside, I lay down on them, dressed as I was, 
so as to awake at once if she called me. 

I did not put out the candles ; and I looked at her several 
times again before I fell asleep; she was pale, her lips were 
dry and “had blood on them, probably the result of the fit; the 
expression of pain had not left her face, and a sort of harassing 
anxiety seemed to be upon her even while she slept. I 
determined to go for the doctor as early as possible next 
morning, if she became worse. I was afraid she might be 
having same serious fever. 

“The prince frightened her,” I thought ; and I trembled as 
I called to mind that wretched man’s story of the woman who 
had thrown her money in his face. 


CHAPTER II. 


FORTNIGHT went by and Nelly was quite recovered. 
Although no serious fever developed itself, she had 
nevertheless been very ill. She left her bed for the first time 
on a fine bright day at the end of April—it was Holy Week. 
Poor little creature! I cannot continue my narrative in 
strict. Consecutiveness just now. A long time has elapsed 
since then, but even now, when I write down these recollec- 
tions, IT cannot think of that poor pale little face and those 
piercing long looks from out of the dark eyes, without a feeling 
of sharp pain and heaviness of heart. She used to gaze at me, 
when we were alone, gaze and gaze as though making me 
guess what she was thinking of; and then, seeing that I had 
not guessed, she used to smile to herself, quietly and suddenly 
stretch out her thin litthe white hand, with its hot feverish 
fingers, caressingly towards me. It’s all past history now, and 
everything is known that is to be known: but to this day I 
have never quite fathomed the mystery of this dear little 
wounded, bewildered, offended heart. 
{ fecl that Lam digressing, but at this moment I cannot 
think of anything but Nelly. It is strange, but now as 1 lie 
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here on the hospital bed, deserted by all whom I have loved 
so long and dearly, occasionally some memory of that time 
comes over me, and things which I have never understood 
until now become illuminated, between my fleeting attacks of 
unconsciousness, with new meaning; and I see and under- 
stand clearly, and in a moment, what up to this day has been 
involved in absolute mystery. 

The first four days of Nelly’s illness the doctor and I were 
very nervous about her: but on the fifth day the doctor drew 
me aside, and told me that there was nothing to fear, she 
would certainly recover. This was the same old bachelor 
doctor whom I had long known, a kind and jovial old fellow 
whom I had called in for Nelly’s first attack, and whose large 
St. Stanislas order had so much struck Nelly’s fancy. 

“Then there’s nothing at all to be afraid of ?” [ asked with 
delight. 

“Well, she'll be all right soz, but she will die very soon.” 

“ How ! die?” I cried, stunned with this most unexpected 
news. 

“ Yes, certainly ; she cannot live long. There is organic 
heart disease, and under ordinary circumstances she must 
inevitably have another attack. I dare say she will recover 
again; but then a further attack will follow, and in the end 
she must succumb.” 

“Oh, surely it cannot be so! Cannot anything be done to 
save her?” 

“T fear it must be. But it is quite possible that under cir- 
cumstances of greater happiness, if her life be quiet and 
peaceful and more full of joy, the child’s death may be averted 
for some time; in fact, there have been cases—unexpected, 
abnormal, strange instances—where a patient has been saved, 
through some amalgamation of most favourable circumstances ; 
but radically cvrcd, never.” 

‘Good God!” I cried, “ what can I do?” 

“Well, she must obey my orders, live a quiet, uneventful 
life, and take her powders regularly. I have observed that 
this little girl is the victim of caprices ; she hates to take her 
powders regularly ; just now she absolutely refused to take 
her dose.” 

“ Yes, doctor,” I said; “she certainly is a strange child, 
but I ascribe it all to her illness; yesterday she was most 
docile, and to-day, when I brought her the medicine, she 
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jerked the spoon, as though accidentally, and spilled it all. 
When I tried to mix another powder, she seized the box, and 
threw it down on the ground, and burst into tears. I don’t 
think the reason was that she had to take her powder, though,” 
I added, thoughtfully. 

“ H’'m, irritation! Her former great miseries” (I had told 
the doctor a great part of Nelly’s history, and my story had 
struck him very forcibly) “are the source of all the trouble. 
Meanwhile, the principal thing is, to take the powders; she 
must do it. Vl just try once more whether I can’t make her 
listen, te my medical counsels, or in other words, take a 
powder.” 

We both came out of the kitchen, where our conversation 
was held, and the doctor went up to her bedside once more. 
But Nelly had heard us, ] think; at all events, she had turned 
her face towards us, and was lying as though listening intently. 
I saw this from the kitchen. However, when we came up to 
her, the litthe wretch had bobbed down again, and was looking 
at us with a mischievous smile. The poor little thing had 
grown dreadfully pale during her four days of illness ; her eyes 
were sunken; the fever had not as yet left her. All the 
stranger for this did her mischievous looks now seem, and 
the kind-hearted old German doctor was much surprised to 
see her. 

He seriously, but softening his voice as much as he could, 
caressingly and kindly insisted on the absolute necessity for 
taking the powders, Nelly raised her head to take the dose, 
but suddenly, and apparently by the purest accident, she upset 
the spoon, and her medicine was all spilt on the floor. I felt 
sure she had done it on purpose. 

“Ob, what dreadful carelessness,” said the old man, quite 
quietly ; ‘and I’m afraid you did it on purpose, which was 
not nice of you; however, it is easily mended, and I can get 
you another powder ready.” 

Nelly laughed in his face. The doctor wagged his head 
methodically.” 

“Oh, that’s not at @a// nice,” he said; “not by any means 
praiseworthy.” 

«J)on't be angry with me,” said Nelly, trying vainly not to 
laugh again. “T really will take it; but—do you love me ?---” 

“Tf you are good I will love you very much.” 

“Very mucn Pe” 
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“Ves, very much.” 

**And now you don't love me?” 

“Oh, yes, I love you now, too.” 

** And will you kiss me if I wish it?” 

“Yes, if you deserve it.” Here Nelly could not restrain 
herself, and burst out laughing again. 

“Our patient has a merry nature, but just now she is the 
victim of nervous caprice,” the doctor observed, with the most 
serious air possible. 

“Very well, I'll take the powder,” Nelly cried suddenly, 
with her little weak voice. = But when I grow up and am big, 
will you take me for your wife?” 

This last joke evidently pleased her greatly, for her eyes 
shone and her lips trembled with laughter as she awaited the 
amazed doctor's reply. 

“Oh yest of course!” he said, amused, but rather be- 
wildered. ‘* Certainly, if you are a good and obedient girl, 
and if——” 

“Tf T take my powders ?” Nelly put in. 

“Oho! yes!” cried the doctor. ‘Take your powders. 
She's a good girl,” he whispered to me. “ There’s a great 
deal of good in her, oh, a very great deal. But to be my 
wife | What a strange fancy !” 

He brought her the medicine again. This time she 
did not even make a pretence about the thing, but 
simply jerked his hand up, spoon and all, and the whole 
of the medicine was spilled all over the poor old 
man’s face and_ shirt-front. Nelly laughed loud, but 
not with the same joyousness and simplicity as before. 
Her face was sly and mischievous; and all this time she 
seemed to be avoiding my eyes and looking only at the 
doctor, whom she watched with smiling face, through the trans- 
parent veil of which I could plainly see that she was a good 
deal disturbed. I waited to see what the funny old man 
would do next. . 

“Oh dear me! spilt again! what a misfortune! How- 
ever, we can easily mix another,” said the poor old fellow, 
mopping his face and shirt-front. 

‘This struck Nelly very much. She expected me to be 
angry and scold her, or at all events to give her—what was 
all she wanted just now—some excuse for bursting into 
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tears and groaning hysterically, or for upsetting more medicine, 
or even sinashing something, to give vent to her poor little 
capricious aching heart’s passions. Not only Nelly, but many 
other people are subject to such fits of caprice, which are, 
moreover, not peculiar to the sick. How often have I myself 
walked up and down my room with an indefinite longing to be 
offended by somebody or other, or to have something said by 
someone which I could take up and found a quarrel upon in 
order to vent my evil humours. Women, when they are 
attacked in this way, generally relieve themselves with tears, 
and the more sensitive ones may even develop hysterics. It is 
a very simple matter, and one which is familiar to all— 
especially when there exists in the heart of any person some 
grievance which he longs to confide in someone else and 
cannot do so. 

However, Nelly, struck by the angelic kindness and patience 
of the old doctor whom she had so teased, and who had now 
prepared a third dose for her, witaout a word of reproach, had 
suddenly become very quiet. The jesting smile left her 
lips, she blushed, and her eyes filled with tears ; she looked at 
me for a second, and then turned quickly away again. ‘The 
doctor brought her the dose; she drank it off quickly and 
timidly, and seized the old man’s fat red hand, looking up into 
his eyes. 

You are angry—that Iam so naughty,” she tried to say, but 
did not finish her sentence ; and snuggling away under her blan- 
ket, head and all, she gave way to a fit of hysterical sobbing. 

“Oh! don’t ery, my dear httle woman, This is only a ner- 
vous attack. Here, drink a little water.” But Nelly did not 
hear. 

“Don’t cry, little one!" he went on. ‘‘ Don’t upset your- 
self like this!” He very nearly cried over her himself, for he 
was an extremely sensitive man. “Vl forgive you and take 
you for my little wife, if you'll be a good little girl and 3 

“Take iny powders!” ‘The words came up from under the 
bedclothes with a little weak bell-like laugh, nervous, and inter- 
rupted with a sob, a laugh that I knew so well by this time. 

“Oh, she’s a dear, ingenuous little girl!” the doctor said 
solemnly, and with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Toor little thing !" he 
added. 

And from this time there arose the strangest and most 
extraordinary sympathy between these two. It was just the 
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opposite with me. Nelly seemed to grow more and more 
morose and nervous and irritable towards me. I did not know 
what to attribute this circumstance tu, especially since the 
change had come on so very suddenly. During the first days 
of her illness she had been unspeakably tender and caressing 
towards me ; she had seemed unable to look at me enough, 
and would not allow me out of her sight. She used to take 
my hand in her little hot palms and seat me beside her ; and 
if she noticed that I was put out or irritable about anything, 
she would try to cheer me up, she played with me and laughed 
and talked to me—evidently putting her own suffering aside 
for my sake. She hated to see me working at night, or 
sitting up to watch at her bedside, and cried when I insisted on 
doing so. 

Now and then IT remarked that she was much preoccupied ; 
she would begin to ask me questions about why I grieved, 
and what was on my mind; but strangely eneugh, no sooner 
did [ touch on Mafdésha than she changed the subject, or 
stopped talking altogether. She seemed to avoid talking about 
Natasha, and this struck me very much. She was always so 
happy when I came home; and whenever I took up my 
hat to go out, she would Jook at me sadly and reproachfully, 
and follow me about with her eyes. 

On the fourth day of her illness, I was at Natasha’s the 
whole evening, and even till past twelve o’clock ; we had a 
good deal to talk over that day. When I left my house, I 
had told Nelly that [ should be back very soon, as I thought 
I should. Staying longer than I expected at Natasha's, I felt 
quite comfortable about Nelly, whom I had not left alone. 
Alexandra Semeonovna was sitting with her. She had heard 
from Maslobéeff that Nelly was ill—he bad called in for a 
minute. My goodness! how that kind little woman, Alexandra 
Semeoénoyna fussed about it. ‘So I suppose he won’t come to 
dinner after all!” she had said. ** And he’s all alone, poor 
fellow, all alone ; well, we'll show him what our sympathy is. 
Now, here’s a chance—we mustn't let it slip!” 

And she turned up at my rooms at once, bringing a whole 
cargo of things with her in a droshky. After informing me 
that she had come, and did not intend to go away again, but 
was going to stay and help me, she began to undo her bundle. 
Out of it came syrups, jams, chicken, in case the sick child 
got well enough to eat them ; cooking apples, oranges, Kiefsky 
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(dried fruits) if the doctor allowed, and a lot of linen—sheets, 
table-napkins, ladies’ underlinen, and all sorts of things, a 
whole hospital stock-in-trade. 

“We've got ever) thing!” she said to me hurriedly, “and 
you are a bachelor; you haven’t many of these sort of things 
about, so ycu must let me arrange it all. Philip Philipovitch 
told me to come. Now, then, what shall we do first? Quick, 
quick! What's the first thing? Is she conscious? Oh! 
how uncomfortably she’s lying, I must arrange that pillow, 
her head must be put lower ; don’t you think a leather pillow 
would be better ? it’s so nice and cool. Oh! what an idiot I 
am, I never orought it; I'll be off and fetch it! Shall I light 
the fire? Vil send you over my old maid, or I know an old 
woman who will do; you have no woman-servant about the 
place. Well, what’s to be done first? What's this grassy stuff ? 
Did the doctor prescribe it ? for bronchial tea, 1 suppose? Vl 
light the fire.” 

However, I calmed her transports ; she was much surprised 
and rather sorry that there turned out so little to be done. 
She at once made great friends with Nelly, and was a great 
help to me during the illness, coming in nearly every day ; 
she always entered in a terrific hurry and with most important 
mien, as though something had suddenly happened and must 
be set right at once, and she invariably quoted Philip Philipo- 
vitch as the authority for all her actions. She liked Nelly ex- 
cecdingly, they loved each other like two sisters, and I’m sure 
Alexandra Semednovna was in some respects just as much a 
a child as Nelly. She told Nelly stories and so amused her 
that Nelly was often very dull when Alexandra went away 
home. Her first appearance had much surprised my little 
invalid; but she soon guessed why she had come, and, as 
usual, becaine silentand unpleasantly morose for a little while. 

“Why did she come here?” Nelly had asked, apparently 
with great discontent, when Alexandra left the house. 

"Yo help you, Nelly, and look atter you.” 

“Why? Why should she? f never did anything for her.” 

“Kind people don’t wait to have good done to them before 
they do good to others, Nelly. They love to help those who 
need help, without that. Why, Nelly, there are lots of kind 
people in the world! It’s only your misfortune, little one, 
that you have not come across them when you particularly 
required them.” 
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Nelly was silent, and I left her, but a quarter of an hour 
after she called me to her with her weak little voice, asking 
for something to drink, and suddenly embraced me tightly, 
drew me down to her breast, and would not leave go of me for 
a long, long while. 

Next day, when Alexandra Semednovna came in, Nelly 
received her with a pleased smile, but still rather as ‘though 
she were ashamed of accepting her kindness. 


CHAPTER III. 


ELL, that was the day that I was at Natdasha’s all the 
evening. I got home very late, Nelly was asleep, 
and Alexandra was sleepy, too, but she sat up and waited for 
me. She hastily began to tell me how Nelly had been quite 
jolly at first, and had laughed a good deal, but when I didn't 
come home she got more and more silent and thoughtful. 
Then she began to complain of headache, then began crying, 
and then sobbed and sobbed “so that I really didn’t know 
whatto do with her,” Alexandra added. 

“We began to talk about Natasha Nicolaevna, but I could 
tell her nothing about your friend, and so she stopped ask- 
ing me after a time, and did nothing but cry until she fell 
asleep. Well, good night, Ivan Petrovitch, she’s certainly better 
to-day, I think. I must be going; Philip Philipovitch said I 
must be home in respectable time—in fact, I may tell you, 
he only gave me two hours to-night, and I have stayed the 
rest of the time on my own responsibility. Oh, goodness! Ivan 
Petrovitch, I forgot, he’s sure to be tipsy, and how am I to 
get in? Hehas something important going on in_ business 
just now ; 1 can’t think what it is, and he is so preoccupied, 
and yet he wid/ drink, oh dear me! Goodness! Ivan Petro- 
vitch, whata lot of books you have got, and all wise ones [ 
suppose, and what a fool I am, I have never read anything. 
Well. good night! au revoir till to-morrow |” 

Next day Nelly woke up sad and cross, and did not want to 
speak to me atall. She seemed to be angry with me. How- 
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ever, I caught several of her side-glances at me, unobserved, 
and remarked that they seemed to be full of a sort of tragic 
pain, and yet had a great tenderness in them, nothing of which 
appeared in the looks she vouchsafed to give me straight to 
my face. ‘This was the day of the scene with the doctor dur- 
ing the administering of her powders. I did not know what 
to think. 

Nelly’s conduct towards me had changed completely. Her 
strangeness and caprice, and what at times appeared to 
amount to almost hatred for me continued until the day when 
she left my house—until the catastrophe, in fact, which brought 
an end to the whole of our romance ; but of this later. 

Occasionally, however, for an hour or so she would relapse into 
her old tenderness towards me: Her caresses seemed redoubled 
in earnestness during these intervals, and were nearly always ac- 
companied by bitter tears; but the tender moments passed 
very quickly, and she would fall back. into her gloomy mood, 
looking crossly at me, or would be as capricious and passionate 
as she had been that day before the doctor; but observing 
that some new piece of mischief fell flat on me, or seemed dis- 
tasteful to me, she would first laugh loud and then burst into 
tears. She quarrelled with Alexandra Semednovna once, and 
told her she did not require her help. When I began to re- 
proach her for her ingratitude she fired up, answered me 
hotly, and then relapsed into silence, refusing to speak to me 
for two whole days, refusing to take any medicines, refusing 
even to eat and drink, and only the old doctor could persuade 
her ultimately to be a little reasonable. I have said, before, 
that a strange sympathy sprang up between Nelly and the old 
doctor ever since the day of the powders ; Nelly was very fond 
of him and always received him with a pleased smile, however 
morose she might have been up to the moment of his coming. 
As fur the old man he took to coming every day, even twice 
a day, long after Nelly was quite well again ; he seemed to be 
unable to pass a day without listening to her laugh, and observing 
her pretty way of chatting with him. He took to bringing her 
books, all of an instructive kind; be brought her bonbons in 
pretty boxes, coming in with such a solemn air on these occa- 
sions that Nelly always knew he had a present for her. He 
used to sit down gravely beside Nelly, and begin a lecture 
about “if a certain little girl were good she should have some- 
thing nice,” which made Nelly laugh at the simple-minded old 
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fellow; but always with a most affectionate look in her bright 
eyes. The scene would tnvariably end by the old man rising 
solemnly trom his seat, pulling out the box of sweets, and 
handing it to Nelly with the words, “for my beloved future 
wife.” At such moments the good old doctor was at least as 
happy as the reeipient of his present. 

After this they would chat together ; and he would make a 
point of impressing upon her, each time, the importance of 
taking great care of herself and obeying his instructions to the 
letter. 

“The great thing is to take care of oneself,” he would end by 
saying dogmatically; ‘firstly, in order to preserve one’s life as 
long as possible ; and, secondly, in order to secure health so 
that that life may be pleasant. If you have any griefs, my dear 
child, forget them ; or, better still, train yourself not to think 
of them. If you have not got any griefs, then, of course, you 
won't think of them, but get into the way of thinking of 
pleasant things, games, or——” 

‘What sort of games?” asked Nelly. 

“Ohl” said the doctor, thoughtfully, “ Any nice appro- 
priate games; or, well, azytiing of that sort.” 

“ But I don’t like playing games,” said Nelly. I like new 
clothes much better.” 

“ New clothes? Oh, that’s not nearly so nice! One ought 
to take pleasure in the humbler amusements of life ; and, yes, 
perhaps you can like new clothes too.” 

“Will you give me many new dresses when 1 am your 

wife?” asked Nelly. 
* What an idea,” said the doctor, frowning involuntarily. 
Nelly looked mischievous, and once, forgetting herself, she 
looked round at me, smiling; “but I will,” continued the 
doctor, “I'll make you a dress myself, if you deserve it.” 

“Shall I have to take powders every day, when I'm your 
wife ?” 

“ Oh, well—perhaps we shall let you off now and then for a 
treat!” said the old fellow, smiling. Nelly burst out laughing, 
and the doctor laughed too, watching the child’s mirth with 
loving sympathy. ‘ What a playful spirit she has,” he con- 
tinued to me ; but I still see signs of caprice and passion.” 

He was right. I could not, for the life of me, make out what 
was the matter with her. She seemed to wish to avoid talking 
to me, just as though I had been guilty of something in her 
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eyes; it was very bitter to me. I was cross myself, and occa- 
sionally passed a whole day without speaking a word to her ; 
but on the following day I would feel ashamed. She often 
cried, and I had not the slightest idea how to comfort her. 
Occasionally she broke the silence. One day I came home 
just before dusk and caught Nelly hiding a book hastily under 
her pillow ; it was my novel, which she had taken up from the 
table and begun to read during my absence. Why should she 
hide it? Just as though she were ashamed of reading it, I 
thought to myself. Elowever, I did not show any signs of 
having observed her. A quarter of an hour afterwards, 
when I had gone into the next room for a minute, she jumped 
up quickly and put the book down again in its old place. 
Wher I came back I saw it lying there. The next minute - 
she called me to her. Her voice seemed very much agitated ; 
it was the fourth day that she had hardly spoken a word to 
me: 

“Are you going to—to Natdsha’s to-day?” she asked me 
in a broken voice, 

* Ves, Nelly. [aust see her to-day,” I said. Nelly was silent. 

“10 you—love her very much?” she asked in a faint tone. 

Vos, Nelly, very much.” 

‘So do I. I love her very much, too,” she said, softly. 
Then followed silence for awhile again. ‘ And I want to go 
and live with her,” Nelly continued, looking timidly at me. 

“Vhat's impossible, Nelly,” I said, considerably surprised. 
“ But why ; don’t you hike living with me?” 

“ Why impossible?” she asked, blushing. “ You are always 
trying to persuade me to go to her father's house, and I don’t 
want to go there. Has she a servant?” 

6¢ Ves,” 

“Well, let her send the servant away, and Ill serve her 
instead. Pll do all her work and take no pay. I will love 
her, and Pil cook her dinners for her ; tell her so to-day ” 

Oh, Nelly, why have you got this idea into your head? 
And what must you think of her to suppose that she will let 
you come and be her cook? If she took you at all it would 
be as her equal, as her little sister.” 

“No, no! I don’t want to go as her equal. I won't go 
hke that.” 

“Why?” Nelly was silent; her lips were trembling ; she 
seemed on the point of crying. 
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“ That man whom she loves is going away from her and will 
leave her all alone, won't he 2?” she asked at last. I was much 
surprised. 

“Why, how do you know that, Nelly ?” 

“You told me yourself once ; and yesterday when Alexandra. 
Semednovna's husband was here I asked him about it, too, and 
he told me everything.” 

“How? Was Maslobéeff here in the morning ?” 

“ Ves, he was,” she replied, dropping her eyes. 

“ And why didn’t you tell me that he had been ?” 

“Sg—” JT thought fora minute. What on earth was this 
confounded Maslobdéeff up to with his mystertes ? I must see 
him and find him out. 

“Well,” [ said, “and what would it matter to you, Nelly, it 
this man does leave Natdsha and go away?” 

“Why, you love her very much,” she said, but without 
raising her eyes. “And if you love her so much I suppose 
you'll marry her when that other man goes away ?” 

“No, Nelly, she doesn’t love me as I love her; and besides 
J—no, that will never be, Nelly.” , 

“ And I would have served you both, as your servant, and 
you would have lived and been happy together,” she said 
almost in a whisper and looking away from me. 

What 7s the matter; what ¢s the matter with the child? I 
wondered. My whole goul yearned towards her. After this, 
Nelly relapsed into silence and said not another word the 
whole evening. When I went out she began to cry, and cried 
all the while I was away, so Alexandra told me afterwards, 
eventually falling asleep in tears. Even at night she cried and 
talked in her sleep. 

From this day she was more morose and silent than ever, 
and never talked to me at all; it is true I caught occasional 
glances unexpectedly—when I found that she had her eyes 
fixed on my face with the greatest possible tenderness. But 
these transient moments went by, and Nelly seemed to be all 
the sulkier afterwards ; she even changed towards the doctor. 
Meanwhile she had grown very nearly well, and at last the 
doctor allowed her to go out into the air, but only for a short 
while. It was fine, clear weather, and Holy Weck, the season 
of aster being very late this year. I went out early, having 
to be at Natdsha's in good time; but I was to come back and 
take Nelly out fora walk. Meanwhile I left her alone. 
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But I cannot describe how fearful a shock awaited me 
at home. I had hurried back and found the door-key ouéside. 
{ went in—there was nobody about ; my heart sank, I looked 
around and saw a scrap of paper with something written in 
pencil in a large uneven hand ; it was this— 


“TI have left you and will never come back. But I love you 
very much. 
“Yours faithfully, 


SNEELY:) 
I gave a cry of despair and rushed from the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HAI) not reached the street, and had not collected my 
] * thoughts sufficiently to know which way to turn or what 
to do, when the first thing I saw was a droshky drawn up at the 
street door and Alexandra Seméonovna getting out, holding 
Nelly by the hand. She held the child tight, as though she 
feared that she might run away again. I rushed to them. 
“Nelly,” T cried, “what is it? Where did you go to? Why 
did you go away ?” 

“ Pon’t be in a hurry,” said Alexandra, “let’s get into your 
lodging, and then you shall hear. Such things I have to tell 
you, Ivan Petrovitch,” she continued, “you'll be surprised. 
Come along ; you shall hear all.” 

Her face bore evidence of news of importance. 

* Nelly, go and lie down a little,” she said, as we came in; 
“you are tired ; you have been so far for a little convalescent ; 
lie down, darling, he down!” ‘Then turning to me: ‘ You 
and I will leave her alone and let her go to sleep,” and she 
beekoned me into the kitchen. But Nelly would not lie down ; 
she sat on the bed and covered her face with both her hands. 
We left her, and Alexandra told me all about it; afterwards I 
heard further details; this is what hid happened: haying left 
my lodging, two hours before my return, Nelly had first made 
for the old doctor’s house, whose address she had found out 
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hefore. The old man told me afterwards that he quite froze 
when she turned up at his house, and all the while she was 
there he could not believe his eves. 

“T don’t believe it really happened, now,” he said afterwards, 
“and L never shall.’ Yet Nelly really had been to him. Ite 
was sitting in his study, quietly, over his coffee, in a dressing: 
gown, when she had suddenly rushed in, and thrown herself on 
his neck before he could utter a sound. She had eried, and 
embraced, and kissed him; kissed his hinds, and earnestly, 
though very disconnectedly, entreated him to take her in, and 
let her live with him; she said she could not live with me any 
Jonger and had left me; that she was very unhappy; that she 
would never laugh at him again, or talk about new clothes, and 
would behave herself very well; she would learn to iron Ins . 
shirts and wash them for him (probably she had thoucht out 
the whole speech on the way, or perhaps before); and that she 
would really be very obedient now, and take her medicine every 
day regularly; and that, if she had bothered him about marrying 
her, it was all nonsense; she never really thought of such a 
thing. 

The old man was so stunned that he had sat the whole 
time with his mouth open, and raising his hand up and down, 
witha cigar between his fingers, which cigar he forgot all about 
and allowed to go out: 

“My dear litde girl,” he had said, finding his tongue at 
last, ‘so far as I understand you, you are asking me to give 
you a place here, in my house. Impossible ! you must see 
how little room | have here, and Lam not rich ; besides which 
—so unexpectedly—so sudden a descent. Besides, itseems you 
have run away from home. ‘That is very wrong, very wrong! 
And you were only to go out for a short walk under the care of 
your benefactor, and here you are, leaving him in the lurch, 
and running all the way to my house when you onght to take 
care of yourself and, and—and—take your powders. And 
besides, I don’t understand what’s the matter.” 

Nelly would not hear him; she began all over again, crying 
and begging, but with no effect. The old man only grew more 
and more dazed, and understood less and less ot the mystery. 
At last Nelly left him, with a cry of despair, and rushed ont of 
the room. She went off to the Maslobéeffs next; she had 
their address also. and found them after some trouble. 
Maslobéeff was at home. Alexandra had wrung her hands 
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when she heard what Nelly had to say. To the question, why 
Nelly wanted to leave me, wasn’t she happy with me? Nelly 
would not answer a word, but threw herself into an armchair, 
sobbing. She sobbed so—Alexandra told me—that she thought 
it would kill her then and there. Nelly begged to be taken 
anyhow ; as cook, as housemaid, anything ; she would learn to 
sweep the floor, wash the linen, anything they pleased. 
Alexandra Semednovna thought they had better take her in 
until the mystery were solved, letting me know meanwhile 
where she was; but Maslobéeff would not hear of it, and 
made her bring the little truant straight back to me. On the 
way home Alexandra had caressed and kissed Nelly, which 
only made her ery the more; Alexandra had cried, too, out of 
sympathy, and so the two of them had driven along—crying . 
together. 

“But, Nelly, why, zy don’t you wish to live with him ? 
Does he bully you?” Alexandra had asked her. 

“Oh no! he is not unkind to me.” 

“Why, then?” 

“Oh! T don’t want to live with him any more; I can’t. 
I’m so bad to him, and he’s always so good. I wouldn’t be 
bad at your house, I would work,” she added, sobbing hys- 
terically. 

“But why are you bad with him, Nelly?” 

“So, because < 

“ And I never got anything more out of her,” said Alexandra, 
wiping her eyes. “ What makes her like that? What do you 
think, Ivan Petrovitch 2?” We went into Nelly’s room; she 
was lying crying there, with her face buried in the pillow. 
I knelt by her, and took her little hands and kissed them; she 
tore her hands from mine and sobbed the more. 1 did not 
know what to say. Just at this moment in came old Ikménief. 

“T’'ve come on business, Vania,” he said. ‘ How are you?” 
He glanced round, and observed, with amazement, that I was 
on my knees. ‘The old fellow had been ill of late, he looked 
very white and thin; but he had scorned his illness, as though 
he wanted to show off to someone, and took no notice of his 
old wife’s admonitions, and went about his affairs just as 
usual. 

“Well, good-bye for the present,” said Alexandra, staring at 
the old man; “ Philip Philipovitch, told me to come home as 
soon as possible; there is something going on at home, I’m 
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wanted; but I'll come in the evening and stay a couple of 
hours.” She went out. . 

“Who's that?” asked the old man, who was evidently 
thinking of something else. I told him. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘Look here, Vania, this is what I came 
about.” (I knew what he had come to talk over, and had 
been expecting his visit.) He came to talk to Nelly and myself 
about getting her to live at his house. Anna Andréevna had 
at last consented to take the orphan in. ‘This concession had 
been the result of our private talks. I had told her that the 
sight of the poor child, whose mother had been cursed by her 
father, might arouse in old Ikménief other and softer thoughts. 
I made this idea so acceptable to her that she had now begun 
to worry the old man to get hold of the child. Ikménief was 
glad enough to busy himself about it; firstly, because he liked 
to please the old lady, and secondly, because he had his own 
ideas on the subjeet—ideas which I shall have to refer to 
later on. 

I have already said that Nelly did not like the old man at 
his first visit, and I had observed, since, that a kind of hate 
was visible in her face whenever the name of Ikménief was 
mentioned. 

The old man plunged at once i” medtas res ; he went straight 
up to Nelly, who still lay with her face buried in the pillow, 
and, taking her hand in his, asked her whether she would like 
to come and live with him and be his little daughter. 

“T had a daughter once, and loved her better than my own 
life,” said the.old gentleman, ‘but now she is with me no 
more ; she is dead! Would you like to take her place in our 
house, and in my heart?” And tears stood in his eyes, his 
poor old sunken feverish eyes. 

“No, I don’t want to,” said Nelly, not raising her head. 

“Why not, dear child? You have no home of your own ; 
Vania, here, can’t keep you in his rooms for ever, and you 
shall be like in your own father's home with me.” 

“7 don’t want to beeause you are wicked—yes—wicked, 
wicked! ’ she cried, raising her head and sitting down on the 
bed,- opposite the old gentleman. “I am wicked myself, 
wickeder than other people—but you are worse than I am.” 
Saying this, Nelly grew very pale and her eyes flashed, her 
lips trembled and became white and her mouth curved with 
some feeling of emotion. The old man stared amazed at her. 
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‘Oh, yes, you are,” she went on, “you are wickeder than 
anybody, because you won't forgive your daughter. You want 
to forget her entirely, and to take another child into your heart; 
as if you could really forget your own daughter, and as if you 
could really love me.. Why, you would look at me and im- 
‘uediately remember that I was not your own, and that you 
sace had your very own daughter whom you forgot of your 
own accord because you are a cruel man. I don’t want to 
live with cruel people. Twon’t—I won't do it!” Nelly sob- 
bed, and glanced at me. ‘The day after to-morrow,” she con- 
tinued, “will be Easter, and everybody kisses one another,* 
and everybody makes peace and forgives injuries at Easter, 
but you—I know, you will be the only one who—oh! cruel, 
crue? man, go away!” 

She burst into tears, I think she must have prepared this 
speech beforehand on the chance of Ikménief coming again 
to invite her to his house. ‘The old man was iuch struck 
with her words and grew very pale. An expression of great 
pain came over his face. 

“And why does everybody bother their heads about me like 
this? IT won't have it—I don’t want it,” she cried suddenly 
with great passion. ‘I shall go out into the streets and bey.” 

Nelly, dear Nelly, what is the matter with you ?” I cried in- 
voluntarily ; but my exclamation only added oil to the tlames. 

“Yes I will,” she cried, sobbing, “ I shall go and beg—I 
won't stay here. My mother had to beg, and when she died 
she told me, ‘be poor, beg alins, itis much better than—than 
—it’s no shame to beg.’ I don’t beg of any one person but 
ofall. I shall go out and beg from everybody I meet. I 
won't stay here. I’m wicked—!’m worse than anyone. ‘There ! 
Look how wicked Iam!’ And Nelly, quite unexpectedly, 
seized a cup from the table and smashed it on the floor. 

“There! Now, it’s broken,” she cried, looking at me witha 
sort of trrumphant stare. “Phere are only two cups and I shall 
break the other one too. What will you drink your tea out of 
then, eh?” She was in such a state of rage, and seemed to 
tuke a delight in her rage too; as though she felt how wrong 
aud shameful of her it was, and at the same time spurred 
herself on to further paroxysms. 


— 
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“She must be ill, Vania,” said the old man, “or clse—I 
don’t understand the child. Good bye.” He took his hat, and 
pressed my hand ; the poor old fellow was quite struck down, 
Nelly had wounded him dreadfully. My anger was roused. 

“And you couldn't pity the poor old man, Nelly?” I cried, 
when we were left alone. ‘(Aren't you ashamed of yourself? 
No, you are not a good girl ; you were quite right when you 
called yourself wicked !” 

I ran out after the old gentleman just as I was, without a 
hat. I wanted to go as far‘as the gate with him and say a 
soothing word or two. As I ran.out the vision of Nelly’s tace 
followed me, pale—deadly pale, from my reproachful words. 
I soon caught up old [kmeénicf. 

“The poor child has been wounded herself, believe me, 
Vania ; she must have her own grief, and I must needs begin 
to talk about mine,” he said smiling bitterly, “1 stirred up 
her wound. ‘They say a full man can’t understand a hungry 
one. I will add the remark, that hungry ones can't always 
make each other ont either.” 

I wanted to speak of some other subject ; but the old fellow 
only waved me away, ‘Oh come, come!” he sa.d, “ none of 
your soothing of me. I don’t require it! Much better go back 
and see that your little friend doesn't run away ; she looked as 
if she might.” And he left me and went off down the street 
with quick steps, gesticulating, and knocking his stick against 
the pavement. 

He little knew how true a prophet he had been! What a 
state of mind I was in when [ came back and found Nelly 
flown again | 1] rushed out and looked for her on the stairs ; 
called to her; knocked up the neighbours and asked if they 
had seen her. I couldn't and wouldn't believe that she had 
run away again! How could she have done so? There was 
but one gate to the house, she must have got out past us as we 
were talking. But soon, to my grief, I remembered that she 
might easily have hidden somewhere near the bottom of the 
stairs, waiting till { passed to go up again, and then slipped 
out. She could not have gone far, in any case! Ina state of 
the greatest agitation I sect to work to seek her again, but I 
left the door open in case of emergencies. 

I went to Maslobéeffs first; but neither he nor Alexandra 
was at home. Leaving a note there, apprising them of this 
new trouble, aud begging them, if Nelly came to their house, 
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to let me know at once, I went off to the doctor’s ; he was not 
at home either; but his servant told me that Nelly had not 
been again. What was to be done? I drove off to Bubnoff’s 
and was informed by my old friend, the coffin-maker, that Mrs. 
Bubnoff was in gaol for some offence, and that Nelly had not 
been seen “since that day.” I ran off to Maslobéeffs again, 
tired and bewildered. ‘The same answer, no one at home! 
My note lay on the table. They had not been back yet. What 
should 1] do next ? 

In deadly anxiety I went home again; it was late in the 
evening now. I ought to be at Natasha's; she had asked me 
specially to come. I had eaten nothing all day. These wor- 
ries about Nelly had so harassed me. What could be the 
matter with her, I wondered! Could it be the symptoms of 
some malady coming on? Verhaps she was mad, or was 
Juet going mad? But—oh my God! Where was I to look 
for her next? 

[ had hardly uttered this exclamation when I looked up, and 
there was Nelly! She was standing on the V—— bridge, a 
few paces from me. She was standing by a lamp-post, and did 
not see me, 1 wanted to run straight to her, instinctively, but 
stopped myself. What caz she be doing here? I thought. 
However as I was sure’of not losing her now, I resolved to 
wat a while and watch her. ‘Ten minutes went by, and she 
stood still, watching the passers-by. At length an old man 
passed, a well-dressed old gentleman, and Nelly went up to 
him. He put his hand into his pocket without stopping and 
placed something in her hand ; she bowed and thanked him. 

I cannot describe my feelings at this moment! I felt as 
though something very dear to me, and very precious, had just 
been put to shame and spat upon before my face. I wept for 
mortification and sorrow. Yes! tears for poor Nelly, though, 
at the same time, my heart was full of indignation. Shehad no 
need to beg ; she was not deserted, or left to her fate by any- 
one; she had run away, not from cruelty or unkindness ; but 
fron her best fmends who loved her well. She seemed to want 
to frighten and amaze us with her caprices ; just as though she 
really wished to show off before me. And_ yet, she was alone 
here ; she could not suppose any of us had seen her begging. 
Surely she could not be begging for pleasure! What could 
she want to beg for—what could she require money for ? 

Having received the money given to her, Nelly came away, 
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and made for the brilliantly lighted window of a shop near at 
hand. Here she stood a few yards away and counted her 
money ; she seemed to have a good deal of money in her hand, 
evidently she had been begging since morning. ftfolding the 
coins tightly in her hand she crossed the road, and went into 
a small general store shop. I followed, and stood at the door 
of the shop, waiting to see what she wanted there. I saw her 
lay her money on the counter, and the shopman handed her a 
cup, very ltke the one she had broken in the morning, in order 
to show Ikmeénief and myself how wicked she could be! The 
cup cost about fifteen copecks, perhaps less. ‘The shopman 
tied it up and gave it to Nelly, who came hastily out of the 
shop again, with an expression of great satisfaction upon her 
face. 

“ Nelly!” I cried, when she came abreast of me. ‘ Nelly!” 

She trembled and looked up at me—the cup slipped out of 
her hand and was smashed on the pavement Nelly was very 
pale; but when she looked at me and saw that I had seen all 
and understood it, she flushed; her blush bore evidence of 
the shame she felt at the moment. I took her hand and led 
her home; it was not far to go. We did not speak a word on 
the way. Arrived at home, | sat down, and Nelly stood before 
me thoughtful and confused, pale as death, and with her cyes 
fixed on the ground. She evidently could not look me in the 
ice; 

“Nelly, you have been begging ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, and bent her head still lower. 

“You wanted to get money in order to replace the cup you 
broke this morning ?” 

TeMOSs. 

“Why, did I reproach you, or say a single unkind word about 
your breaking that cup? Don’t you see, Nelly, how bad and 
selfish an act this is on your part? Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself ? aren’t you——?” 

“*T am ashamed,” she whispered, scarcely audibly, and the 
tears came trickling down her checks. 

“Oh, Nelly,” Isaid, ” if I have done anything to offend you, 
you must forgive me, and we'll be friends again!” She looked 
at me ; the tears gushed from her eyes, and she threw herself 
into my arms. At this moment Alexandra Semednovna rushed 
into the room. 

“What——she’s at home ? Oh, Nelly, Nelly! What Aave you 
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been doing! However, it’s a very good thing she’s at home 
again. Where did you find her, Ivan Petrovitch ? Thank God 
you dz find her!” 

I signalled to Alexandra to ask nothing just now, and she 
understvuod me. Then I] took leave of Nelly very affectionately, 
and begged kind little Alexandra to sit with her until I came 
home again. I was very late and in a great hurry to go. 

This evening was to decide our fate. ‘There was a great 
deal to talk over with Natasha; but I managed to edge ina 
word or two about Nelly, and told Natasha of the day’s epi- 
sodes, with all particulars. My report struck Natdsha very — 
forcilly, and interested her exceedingly. 

‘Do you know, Vania, I believe she is in love with you,” 
* she said after a thoughtful pause. 

“What? How could that be?” J asked in amazement. 

"Yes! I think so. ‘his is the beginning of a woman's 
love, Vania.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Natasha! Why, she’s a mere child!” 

‘Who will soon be fourteen years old—yes. ‘his obduracy of 
hers is caused by your not understanding that she loves you, and 
very likely she does not understand it herself either. Her 
trouble has much that is childish about it; but, much that is 
very serious too. The chief point is, she is very jealous of your 
love for me. You love me so much that | daresay you only 
talk and think of me at home, to the neglect of herself. She 
has remarked this, and it has wounded her. Perhaps she longs 
to talk to you and unbosom herself before you, but cannot, is 
ashamed to ; does not understand her own feelings, waits for an 
opportunity ; while you, instead of giving her such opportunity, 
avoid her and come out to see me; and even when she was ill 
you left her for whole days at atime. She worries about all 
this, and what pains her most of all is that you notice nothing. 
Why, here you are, at this very moment, leaving her alone for 
my sake! She will be all to-morrow again for this. How could 
you leave her? Go back to her quick.” 

“} would not have left her, but ——” 

“T know! 1 asked you to come myself. But go now, do 

Oo ! ” 
ora I will go, of course,” I said, “* but I don’t believe a word of 
your theory.” 

“But, don’t you see, Vania, all her story is so very different 
from other people’s around us. Think of all she has been 
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through, and you'll believe what I say. She was not brought 
up as you and I were, Vania.” 

However, I got home very late after all. Alexandra told me 
that Nelly had cried very much again, just as she had the mght 
before, and had eried herself to sleep. I thanked Alexandra 
for her kindness, and sat down at Nelly’s pillow. I was very sad, 
my conscience smote me for having left her at such a moment. 
IT sat and thought till late into the night. Ah, me! It wasa 


fateful period, this! I must go on and tell what had happened 
during these two last weeks. 





CHAPTER V. 


FTER the memorable evening of my interview with the 
prince at the restaurant I spent several days in contin- 
uous agony of anxiety regarding Natasha. What did this abom- 
inable prince mean by those threats of his against her, and how 
did he mean to wreak his vengeance upon her? I came to the 
conclusion that his menaces were not empty words, but that— 
at least so long as her connection with Aledsha existed—he 
could really injure her very considerably. He is such a 
malicious, revengeful scoundrel, I thought, that it is impossible 
to suppose he will fail to visit any insult to himself with his 
vengeance. 

At all events, he had insisted on one point, which was evi- 
dently a sine gud non with him, namely, that the connection be- 
tween Alcosha and Natdsha must absolutely be broken, and that 
I must prepare Natasha for a speedy parting, and prepare her 
so that there should be none of what he called that ‘ pastor- 
alising and Schillerising.” He seemed to be anxious, too, that 
Aled ha should continue to look up to him, and regard him as 
a tender father. All this was necessary for his intended future 
manipulation of Kdtia’ss money. So that I had to prepare 
Natdsha for an approaching parting. But I noticed a great 
change in Natasha. She was no longer outspoken with me, as 
of old; in fact, she did not even seem to trust me any longer. My 
attempts at consolaticn only bored her. My questions worried 
her, even angered her. I would sit there and look at her ; she 
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would walk up and down, up and down, with her arms folded, 
pale, miserable, thoughtful, oblivious of everything, apparently 
unconscious of my very presence. When she happened to look 
at me (and she seemed to avoid even so much notice of me) 
her face darkened with an expression of annoyance, and she 
looked away again at once. I felt that she was thinking out 
some plan of her own for parting with Aledsha. And how 
could the poor girl be anything else but irritable and cross under 
the circumstances? I felt quite sure that she had made up her 
mind to a parting. So that I could not, I did not dare try to 
speak to her or comfort her at this time, and I awaited the end 
of it all with anguish in my heart. 

As for her conduct to me, though it pained me_ very much, 
T was sure of my good Natasha, through it all, I knew what 
she was suffering, and that she could not help it. Every out- 
side interference at this tine annoyed her and made her cross, 
Under such cire umstances as these the interference of friends 
who know one’s secrets is most annoying. I knew that at the 
last moment Natasha would come back to me, and that she 
would look for sy mpathy and consolation, as usual, in my heart. 

As to my conversation with the prince, I told her nothing 
about it; it would only have disturbed her more. I merely 
said that I had been to the countess’s with the prince, and 
that I had persuaded myself that the latter was a thorough- 
going scoundrel. She did not ask about him, luckily ; but she 
listened yreedily to all I had ‘to say about Katia. She said 
nothing when [ had finished my story, but her pale check 
flushed very red, and all that day she was extremely agitated, 
I concealed nothing about Katia, and ad uitted that she had 
made a great impression even upon me, And why should [have 
concealed? Natisha would have guessed it all the same, and I 
should merciy have made her angry. So I told her all the 
details I could, and did my best to anticipate her questions. 
1 knew it would be painful, it must be, to ask questions as to 
the perfections and virtues of her rival. 

LT thought she did not know that Aledsha, by command of 
the prince, was to escort the countess and ‘Kitia to the 
country ; and I worried my head to invent some plan of breaking 
the news gently. What was my amazement, then, when at the 
very first word Natasha stopped me, and said that I need not 
trouble to soften the news, because she had known all about 
it for five days. 
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“Good heavens !” I cried. ‘Why, who told you ?” 

** Aledsha.” 

“What, Aledsha already ?” 

“Yes, and I have quite determined what to do,” she said 
hastily, and as it were impatiently, as though she desired to 
show me that she did not wish to go on with the conversa- 
tion. 

Aleédsha came pretty often to see Natasha, but only for a 
minute or two ata time. Only once did he stay for an hour 
or more. I was not present then. He generally came in 
looking sad, and gazed timidly at her; but she was always so 
kind and tender to him that he immediately forgot to be sad, 
and was as jolly as possible. He began coming to me, too, nearly 
every day; he could not be alone with his anxieties for a 
minute at a time, and was continually dropping in to be 
consoled. 

What could I say to him? He reproached me for my cold- 
ness and want of sympathy, said I was malicious, cried, and 
went off to Katia, where he doubtless found all the comfort he 
necded. 

On the day on which Natasha told me she knew all about 
his approaching departure (that was a week after my talk with 
the prince), he came flying into my room, embraced me, fell 
on my neck, and sobbed like a child. 1 kept quiet, and waited 
to hear what he would say. 

“Oh, I am a low blackguard, VAnia,” he began at last; 
“save me from myself! I do not weep because I am such a 
blackguard, but because poor Natasha has to suffer for my 
sake. Why, I'm leaving her to sorrow! Vania, my good 
friend, tell me, do tell me, which do I love best, Katia or 
Natasha ?” 

“ Tcan't decide, Aledsha,” I said ; “you must know best.” 

“No, no, Vania; I’m not such a foo! as that. I know you 
can't; but the thing is, I can’t answer the question myself. 
You see, you are an outsider; perhaps you can sce clearer 


than I can. Well, even if you don’t know, tell me what you 
think.” 


“T think you love Katia best.” 

“You think so? No, no! It’s not true—I don’t. You 
are quite wrong—I love Natdsha boundlessly—I will never— 
never leave her, not for anything in the world. I told Katia 
so, and she quite agrees with me! Why don't you speak? 
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There, I saw yousmile! Oh Vania! Vania! you never give 
me any comfort when I want it. I'm off! Good- -bye.” 

He rushed out of the room, making a great impression upon 
the astonished Nelly, who had listened quietly to our conver- 
sation. At that time she was still ill, and was in bed and under 
treatment. Aledsha never talked to her, and during his visits 
he scarcely took the slightest notice of her. A couple of 
hours later he turned up a second time and I was amazed at 
his happy face. He threw himself on my neck .again and em 
braced me. 

“Tt’s all settled,” he cried. ‘All the difficulties are settled. 
I went straight from here to Natasha, I felt so unhappy, as if 
I couldn’t exist without her—I fell on my knees when I. saw 
her, and kissed her teet. I had to do it, I needed it. With- 
out it I should have died of anguish. She embraced me 
silently and burst into tears. ‘Then I told her outright that 
I loved Katia better than herself. She said nothing, but 
caressed and soothed me—me ! who had told her that. Oh, 
Vania ! and she caz soothe one. I wept out all my grief to her. 
IT told her that I loved Katia very much, but that, however, 
and whoinever I might love I should never ke able to do 
without Aer. I should die. —Yes, Vania, Ishonld. I couldn’t 
live a day without her, I feel it. So we decided to be married 
as soon as possible; and as that cannot be done before I go 
away, we have fixed the day of my return for the wedding, the 
first of June. My father will give his consert, there’s no doubt 
of that. As for Katia —what’s to be done? I simply can’t 
do without Natasha, so we'll just get married and then go 
down to where Kiitia is together... 

Poor Natasha. What it must have cost her to comfort this 
boy, to sit there by him and hear his admission and to think 
out for the benefit of the naive young egotist, the cock-and- 
bull idea of a speedy marriage. He only went to Natasha 
because his wretched weak mind could not support any 
tiouble alone. 

All the same, as the time grew nearer for his separation from 
Natasha he became more and more depressed again, and con- 
tinually dropped in to see me and pour out his tale of griefs. 
When the day was close at hand he attached himself so much 
to Natasha that he could not bear to leave her for a whole day 
much less for amonth and a half. He was perfectly convinecd 
in his own mind, to the very last moment, that he was only 
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going to leave her for these six weeks, and that at the expir- 
ation of that time they would be married. 

As for Natdsha, she understood but too well, that this was 
the turning point of her destiny ; that Aledsha would never 
come back to her again, and that so it must be. 

The day of the separation approached. Natasha was very ill ; 
pale, with inflamed eyes and dry lips, now talking to herself, 
and now glaring keenly at me, she spoke not a word, and 
answered no questions, but shook like a leaf when Aledsha’s 
voice was heard at the door. She blushed red as she hurried 
up to him and embraced him, and kissed him, and burst out 
laughing. Aledsha looked at her with some anxicty, soothed 
her, assured her that he was only going away for a lite while, 
and that then they should be married. Natasha made the 
most heroic exertions to be brave and keep down her tears ; 
she did not cry before him. Once he had said that he must 
leave her moncy for the whole time of his absence, and that she 
must not be anxious because the prince had promised to give him 
plenty forhis journey. Natasha frowned. When we were left 
alone I told her that I had a hundred-and-fifty roubles for her, in 
case of emergencies. She did not ask where the money came 
from. This happened two days before the parting, and the 
day before the tirst and last interview between Katia and 
Natasha, Katia had sent a note asking if she might call next 
day ; she wrote to me also and requested me to be present at 
the interview. Tat once resolved to go to Natasha's at twelve, 
the time fixed—in spite of all worries or detentions. And just 
now there were enough of both, for, not to speak of Nelly, J 
had had great troubles with the old Ikméniefs these last days 

These troubles had begun a week before. Anna Andréevna 
wrote and asked me to put everything aside and come af once 
tosee her on most important business. I went off immediately 
and found her pacing the room-in feverish agitation, waiting 
in fear and trembling for the old man’s return. As usual, it 
took me a long time to extract the reason for her excitement, 
though evidently every moment was precious. At last, amid 
reproaches for my absence and “indifference to their griefs,” 
she informed me that Ikménief had been in such a fearful 
state of agitation for the last three days, that she could not 
describe it. “Simply, not like himself,” she said, “at night, 
though in high fever, he gets up and prays secretly on his 
knees before the ikon ; he talks in his sleep; he begins » eat 
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his dinner and forgets where his fork is; you ask him some- 
thing or other, and he answers about something different; he 
leaves the house every other minute ; he always declares it’s on 
business, and that he must see his lawyer. ‘To-day he shut 
himself upin his study: ‘I have to make out an important 
document,’ he said. ‘What sort of a document will you turn 
out,’ [thought, ‘when you can’t even find your fork at dinner ?’ 
However, I looked through the keyhole, and there he was, 
writing away and crying at the same time. ‘What sort of a 
business letter can it be to make you cry like that?’ I 
thought. 

as Well, suddenly he got up, dashed his pen on the table, 
flushed as red as fire, seized his hat and went out. ‘I'l come - 
back in a few minutes,’ he shouted to me. As soonas he had 
gone, | went to the writing-table and saw a quantity of legal 
documents lying about, papers which he will never let me even 
touch. I had often asked him to let me dust the table. ‘ Not 
a bit of it,” he would cry, ‘keep your hands off’ He has 
grown so irritable, here in Petersburg, and shouts so. Well, 
I looked about for the paper which he had been writing; I 
knew he had not taken it with him, for he had stuek it under 
some other documents when he got up to go out. Ifere’s 
what I found, Vania. Look at it!” 

She gave me a sheet of letter paper, written all over, but in 
such a dreadful hand that it was impossible to make it out in 
parts, Poor old man! from the very first line it was very 
evident to whom the letter was addressed. 

It was to Natasha; to his beloved Natdsha, It began warmly 
and tenderly ; he promised her his forgiveness and begged her 
to come back to him. — It was difficult to make anything out of 
it for it was crossed and recrossed, and blotted and corrected 
to such an extent; but it was easy to discern that the warm 
impulse of loving feeling, which had made him take up his pen 
and write the first few burning sentences, had soon changed tor 
another; the old man went on to reproach his daughter, to paint 
hier, crime in the most vivid colours ; he threw her obstinacy in 
her teeth—he reproached her for her unfeelingness in having 
acted without, perhaps, even thinking of what she was doing to 
her father and mother —he threatened her with punishments ‘and 
curses, and ended by insisting that she should come home 
submissively and instantly, declaring that then, and only then, 
could she hope for forgiveness—when she showed oy her 
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dutiful and humble bearing in the bosom of her family that 
she had deserved it at their hands, 

It was clear that, after the first few lines, he had regarded 
his first affectionate, impulsive words as mere weakness, and 
had thought it incumbent upon him to shame her ; out of which 
grew the sentiment of wounded pride, which again resulted in 
the fury and reproaches of the last page. 

The old lady stood before me, with hands folded, waiting in 
anxious haste to hear what I thought of the letter. 

I told her how the matter appeared to my mind. I said it 
was clear that old Ikménief could not live any longer without 
Natasha, and that we might regard, as certain, the fact of their 
ultimate reconciliation. I pointed out that the adverse end of 
the law-suit had upset him; and showed how the prince's 
triumph over him must have upset the poor old gentleman, and 
how his self-love must have been wounded. — I said that, under 
these worries, it was only natural that he shoul:l seek about for 
sympathy, and his heart naturally turned towards her whom he 
had loved better than all the world. Besides this, he probably 
knew that Aledsha was soon about to leave her, for he was 
cognisant of everything that went on there by some mysterious 
source of information which he possessed. 

“He must feel,” I said, “how dreadful is her position just 
now, and how much she is in need of consolation. And yet, 
for all this, he could not bring himself to take the initiative ; 
he felt that he had been huiniliated and offended by his 
daughter. He could not help feeling, perhaps, that it was not 
she who was taking the first step, that very likely she was not 
even thinking of her parents and of the necessity for recon- 
ciliation with them. ‘That is probably what the old man ts now 
thinking,” I ended by saying, ‘and therefore he did not finish 
his letter; and Iam much afraid that more humiliations and 
troubles may result from all this, and that the reconciliation 

may only be thrown further forward.” 

The old lady cried as she heard me say this. I told her 
that I must be off to Natisha's at once—that I was late 
already. At this she started and said: 

“Why, I’ve forgotten the chief thing, look here! Taking the 
paper out from. beneath the others. I accidentally spilled the 
ink-pot over it.” 

And sure enough one corner was covered with ink, and the 
old lady was dreadfully afraid that her husband might infer that 
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somebody had been at his papers, and that she had read his » 
letter to Natasha. Her fears were well founded, for it might 
very well result from this accident that the old man, knowing 
she had read his secret, might, in an access of angry pride, 
steel his heart against that act of forgiveness towards which he 
was tending, 

However, on thinking - over, I told the old lady not to 
worry herself about it. He had risen from writing the letter 
in such a state of agitation, that he probably would not 
remember whether he had spilled the ink himself or not. 
Having comforted Anna Andréevna as best I could, we put 
the letter back in its old ‘place, and I began to talk about 
Nelly as IT prepared to leave. It struck me that the poor little 
orphan, whose mother had been, hike Natasha, repudiated and 
accursed hy her own father, might very likely, by a vivid and 
tragic narrative of her former life, and of the death of her 
mother, be able to so touch the old man’s heart that he would 
be brought to view Natisha’s case more charitably. 

All was prepared and ripe in his heart; anguish for his 
daughter had begun to overcome his pride and wounded self- 
love 5 it only remained to deal the blow which would set free 
the streams of his love and break down the opposition of 
pride, and it seemed to me that Nelly could effect this. The 
old lady listened with the greatest attention; her whole face 
lighted up with hope and ecstasy. She immediately began to 
upbraid me with having kept this idea to myself so long ; she 
asked me question after question about Nelly, and ended with 
the solemn promise that she would herself beg the old man to 
take the child in, She seemed to have begun to love Nelly 
sincerely. She was so sorry the child was ill, and asked after 
her symptoms ; she made me take back a pot of jam for her, 
and ran to the storeroom hersclt to get it; she gave me five 
roubles in case L should not have enough for the doctor, 
and when | refused to take the money she would not be 
satished until P had allowed her to rummage about her trunks 
for nen and clothes which would suit the little orphan; she 
longed to give her something. 

1 went to Natisha’s next. Mounting the last steps, which I 
have described already as of a corkscrew character, I observed 
aman standing at her door, just about to knock; but who, 
hearing my footsteps, waited a moment; and then, evidently 
changing his mind after some vacillation, left the door and 
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came downstairs again. I brushed up against him on one of 
the steps and what was my amazement to recognise old 
Ikménief. It was very dark on the stairs, even in day-time, and 
as he stood with his back to the wall to let me pass, I remember 
noticing the strange blaze of his eyes as they stared intently at 
me. It seemed to me that he grew very red indeed ; at all 
events he was dreadfully confused, even bewildered. 

“ Halloa, Vania! Is it you?” he asked, in broken tones. ‘I 
was just coming to see a man [ know—a writer—about business. 
He has moved into rooms somewhere in this house ; not on 
this stair though, I think. I must have made a mistake ; 
good-bye.” And he went downstairs as fast as his old legs 
could carry him. 

I resolved to tell Natasha nothing about this meeting at 
present, but to make a point of telling her ail about it the 
moment she was left alone, after Aledsha should have gone. 
She was so worried and anxious just now, that 1 felt she 
would not appreciate the importance and significance of the 
incident so well to-day as she would when the supreme 
moment of her sorrow should have overwhelmed her. 

| longed to go and tell the old lady, Mrs. Ikménief, about 
my meeting her husband on Natasha’s stairs; but I did not 
go for three days, as L was afraid the old man might be discon- 
certed to see me and might think that T had come on purpose 
to talk over the rencontre. When I did go he received me 
very kindly, though he was looking sad and pale as usual, 
and began talking about his affairs at once. 

“What were you doing up at the top of those stairs when 
I met you the other day?” he suddenly asked, carelessly 
enough, apparently, but not looking me in the face. 

“Oh, a friend of mine lives there,” I said, avoiding his eyes. 

“Ah, I was looking for that writer fellow—Astafief, you 
know ; they told me he lived in that house, but he, doesn’t, I 
find. Well, t was telling you about the law-suit; at the Senate 
they decided that—” and so on. The old man was_ blushing 
deeply. 

I told Anna Andréevna all about it to rejoice the poor old 
lady’s heart. I warned her, however, not to look at her hus- 
band with any significant expressions of intelligence ; nor to 
sigh, or drop hints, or do anything that could show him that 
she knew of his last sally. ‘The old lady was so delighted that 
at first she could not believe me. She told me in her turn 
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that she had asked him indirectly about taking in the orphan, 
but that he had said nothing, although he had been the one to 
wish to have her before. We decided that to-morrow she _ 
should put the question to him @rect/y, without hinting or beat- 

ing about the bush ; but it so happened that next day both of 
us were In a state of the greatest alarm and disturbance. ‘The 

reason was this. I[kinénief went to see the official who had had 

the business part of the lawsuit to manage. This person 
informed him that he had had an interview with the prince, 

who had told him that, though he meant to keep Ikméniefka, 
yet, “in consequence of certain family circumstances,” he had 
decided to indemnify Ikmeénief to the extent of ten thousand 
roubles. | 

The old gentleman came straight away in a dreadful state 
of perturbation to sce me; his eyes were flashing with rage. 
He called me out of my room on to the stairs outside, 
and began at once to insist upon it that I must be off tastantly 
to the prince, and hand hima letter challenging him to fight. I 
was so overpowered with the suddenness of this request, that I 
could not collect my thoughts. I began by trying to dissuade 
him ; but the old man became so wildly furious that he very 
nearly fainted. I ran in for a giass of water; but when I 
came out again Ikmeénief had gone. 

Next day I went to sce him, but he was not at home; he 
disappeared for three whole days. 

On the third day we found out all about it. It appears that 
the old man had gone direct from my house to the prince’s, 
but had not found him at home. He left a note in which he 
stated that he had heard what the prince had said to the official 
at the Senate—that he considered those words a deadly insult 
to himself, that he thought the prince a scoundrel, that in 
consequence of these facts he now challenged him to mortal 
combat, warning the prince that if he dared to refuse to mect 
him, he (Ikimenief) would tind a way of disgracing the prince 
publicly ! 

Anna Andrécvna told me that he came home in such a state 
of agitation that he had to take to his bed. He was very’ 
gende with her, but answered scarcely anything to her ques- 
tions 5 it was very evident that he was waiting impatiently, with 
Jverish Vupationce, she said, for something. Next morning a 
note came by post; he read it, and then gave a cry and seized 
his head with his hands; poor Anna Andréeyna nearly dicd 
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of fright. He next took up his hat and stick and rushed 
away. The letter was from the prince. He drily, shortly, 
and politely informed Ikménief that he was responsible to no 
one for his words to the clerk at the Senate. That though 
he was very sorry for Ikménief’s disappointment in having 
lost his case, yet, in spite of all his sympathy, he could not 
recognise the justice of the theory that the loser of a lawsuit 
was entitled to call out his opponent to mortal combat from 
feelings of revenge ! 

As to the public shame with which Ikménief had threatened 
him, the prinee assured his correspondent that there would 
not and could not be anything of the kind, because Ikmeénicf’s 
letter should at once be forwarded to the proper quarter, and 
the police forewarned to take all necessary steps to preserve 
order and the public peace. 

Ikmeénief had rushed off, letter in hand, to the prince’s 
house. The prince was not at home, but the footman informed 
Ikménief that the former was now to be found at Count 
N.’s. Without losing much time in thought the old man 
hurried away to Count N.’s.. The count’s hall-porter stopped 
him as he ran upstairs, and the enraged old man struck 
him with his. stick. Hle was immediately seized and 
drazged to the door, where he was handed over to the police 
and locked up. ‘The count was informed of the oecur- 
rence, and when the prince, who was with him, explained 
to the sensual old man that this was the same Ikménief, 
father of that Natdsha Nicolaevna, of whom he had told him 
some racy stories, the old count roared with laughter, and his 
anger very soon evaporated. It was determined to allow the 
old man to be released at once ; but, in point of fact, he was only 
let out on the third day, and then his detainers informed him 
(no doubt by the prince’s instructions) that the prince had 
interfered to persuade Count N. to excuse him. 

The cld man came home like one bereft of his senses; he 
threw himself down on his bed and Jay hke a log for a full 
hour; he then raised himself, and solemnly informed Anna 
Andréevna, to her immeasurable despair, that he held his 
daughter accursed for ever and ever, and would never more 
give her a father's blessing! 

Anna Andréevna was ina dreadful state of woe, but day 
and night she tended the old man, bathed his temples with 
vinegar, and kept ice on his head. He became feverish and 
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delirious. I only left the house myself at about three in the 
morning. However, next day, Ikménief himself turned up to 
take Nelly away with him; the result of which attempt I have 
already described. The scene with her disturbed him very much, — 
and he took to his bed again. All this happened on Good Fri- 
day, the day appointed for Katia’s visit to Natasha, and the eve 
of Aledsha’s departure from St. Petersburg. 

I was present at the mecting: it took place early in the 
morning, before old Ikménief “had been to my rooms, and 
before the first of Nelly’s flights, which I have described. 





CHAPTER VI. 


LEOSHEA came an hour before-hand to advise Natdsha 
of Katia’s coming. I happened to arrive just at the 
moment when Katia’s carriage drove up. With Katia was the 
old French lady, the companion, who, after much teasing and 
persuasion, had at last consented toaceompany her. She even 
allowed Katia to go up alone with Alcdsha, and waited for her 
in the carriage. Katia called to me and asked me to send 
Alcdsha out. I found Natisha and Aledsha both crying up- 
stairs. Hearing that Katia had come, Natasha rose, wiped her 
eyes, and stood waiting at the door in deep agitation, She was 
dressed all in white this morning, her thick dark h air being 
brushed back and confined in a knot behind, the way [lov ed 
to see her hair done = Noticing that I had stayed she asked 
me to go and meet her guest with Aledsha. . 
“TP have not been able to’come before this,” Katia said to _ 
me, as we went upstairs. “ T have been so watched and spied 
upon ; I have taken a fortnight to persuade Madame Albert. 
And you, [van Petrovitch, you haven’t been once to see ine! | 
couldn’t write to you, and I didn’t much care to, for one can’t 
explain things ina letter, But Zow | have wanted to see you! 
Good gracious, how my heart i is beating !’ 
“'Phe staircase is so steep,’ ee said: 
“Ves, perhaps that’s it,” she said, “but do you think 
Natasha Nicolaevna will be angry with me?” 
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“No; why should she ?” 

“Yes, indeed! Why should she ? But I shall sce for myself 
directly, so it’s not much use asking.” 

She had my arm; she had become very pale, and was, I 
thought, very much alarmed about this ordeal. She paused 
to take breath at the last fight, then glanced at me and went 
up the rest of the way with decision. She stopped me at the 
door and whispered —— 

*T shali just go in and tell her that I trusted her so com- 
pletely that I came to see her without any fear. Oh, what am 
I saying—such nonsense—as if I don’t know what a generous 
creature Natasha is?” 

She went in timidly, as though she had been guilty of some 
evil towards Natasha, and gazed intently at the latter. But 
Natasha smiled at her at once. Then Katia went quickly up 
to her, took her hand, and pressed her own rosy lips to Na- 
tasha’s. Then, and before she had said a word to Natasha, 
she turned to Aledsha and begged him to leave us alone for 
half-an-hour or so. 

“Don’t you be angry, Aledsha,” she added, “ because I 
have something very serious and important to talk over with 
Natasha, and you mustn’t hear it. Bea good boy, and go. 
You stay, please, Ivan Petrovitch, you must hear all we have 
towsay. 

“ Let's sit down,” she said, when Aledsha had gone out. “J 
will sit here, for I wart to have a good look at you first.” 

She sat down nealy opposite to Natasha and for some 
moments looked fixedly and intently at her face. Natasha 
answered the gaze with an involuntary smile. 

‘‘T have seen your photograph,” Katia said at last; Aledésha 
showed it to me.” 

“Well, am I like my portrait?” 

“ You are prettier,” said Katia, seriously and with decision. 
“ T thought you must be much nicer than your portrait.” 

“ Really and you—how pretty you are!” said Natasha. 

“1? Ohno; you dear girl,” Katia added, taking Natasha's 
hand in hers and holding it close; andso they sat awhile, silent 
and looking into each other's eyes. 

‘‘ Look here, dear,” said Katia at last, “we have only half- 
an-hour, Madame Albert would not give me more, and we 
have so much to talk about. I want—I ought—Well, I'll 
just ask you plainly. Do you love Aledésha very much 7?” 
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“Yes, very much.” 

“Then, if you love him so well, you ought to wish for his 
happiness before everything,” she added timidly and scarcely 

audibly. . 
- Yes, and I do wish him to be happy.” 

“That's so; but the question is, can I, shall I be able to 
make him happy? Have I the right to talk so, since I am 
taking him away from yourself? If you think, and we decide 
now, that he would be happier with you than with me, then, 
then, I i 
. Oh, it is decided already, dear Katia; you must see that 

it’s all decided already,” cried Natasha softly, and with her head 
bent low; evidently the conversation was very painful to-her. 

Katia had prepared, seemingly, a long dissertation upon the 
subject as to who was best fitted to insure Aledsha’s happiness 
and which of them ought to yield to the other; but after 
Natisha’s answer she saw, clearly enough, that the question was, 
indeed, decided already, and that there was no need of any 
further discussion, With her pretty lips apart, and with eyes 
full of surprise and tender pity, she gazed at Natasha, who 
still held her hand in her own, 

“And you, do you love him very much?” asked Natdsha 
at length. 

“Yes! And—yes, I came partly for the sake of asking you 
this question, TVzy do you love him so much? Whiat is it in 
him that you love so?” . 

“T don’t know,” said Natasha, and a kind of bitter im- 
patience betrayed itself in her tone. 

Po you think him clever?” said Katia, again. 

“No, I simply—well, I love him, that’s all.” 

“So do I. Tam always half sorry for him.” 

“T feel the same,” said Natasha. 

“What am Ito do with him, now? How he could ever 
have left you for me is what I can#of understand,” cried Katia. 
“ Now that ] have seen you I realise how strange it is that he 
should have done this.” 

Natasha answered nothing, but sat with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. Katia was silent for a minute, then she quietly 
rose from her chair and embraced her rival; they both cried 
as they kissed each other again, Katia sat down on the arm 
of Natasha’s chair and kept her own arm round the neck of 
the latter while she kissed her hands. 
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“Tf you only knew how much I love you,’ "she said, sobbing. 
“We will be sisters, and we'll always write to each other, and 
I shall love you alway s—always, ever so much.” 

‘Has he said anything about our wedding in June?” asked 
Natasha. 

“Oh yes, he says that you have agreed to it; of course that 
Was just to comfort him, wasn’t it?” 

“ Of course.” 

“So T understood it. T shall love him very much, Natasha, 
and I will write and tell you about everything ; I think he will 
very soon be my husband now, things are tending that way 
so fast; they all want itso much. And you, dearest Natasha, 
you'll go back to your own home, won't you?” 

Natasha did not reply, but quietly kissed her again, very 
affectionately, ‘ Be happy, dear,” she said. 

“Vou too! Oh, you too!” cried Katia. At this moment 
the door opened, and Aleésha came in. He had been unable 
to wait the full half-hour; and now, seeing them both embrac- 
ing each other, and both weeping, he feebly fell on his knees 
before the two girls. 

“What are you crying about, Aledsha?” said Natasha, 
stoutly. ‘Is it because you and I are going to part for awhile? 
Pooh, pooh! it isn’t for long; why, you'll be back in June.” 

< And then you'll be married, you know,” Katia put in 
hurriedly, to soothe Aledsha’s feelings. 

“But Tcan't! I can’t leave you, even for a day, Natasha. 
I shall die without you; you don't know how precious you 
are to me now, just now especially.” 

* Well, look here, you can do this,” said Natasha brightly. 
“The countess will stay some days in Moscow on her way 
down, won't she ?” 

Oh, yes, nearly a week,” said Katia. 

Well, that’s capital; Aleésha, you shall take them to Mos- 
cow to-morrow, that's just one day; and then you shal! come 
back here. When it’s time for them to leave Moscow again, 
then we'll say good-bye finally for a month, and you can go 
back and escort them down to the interior.” 

“Capital. And you'll get the four extra days together,” 
said the delighted Katia, taking stock of Natasha's look of 
intelligence. 

{ cannot describe Aledsha’s ecstasy at this new plan. He 
suddenly became quite comforted; his face shone with joy; 
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he embraced Natasha, kissed Katia’s hand, embraced me. 
Natasha watched him with a wistful smile, but Katia could 
bear it no longer; she gave me a look with her sparkling eyes, 
kissed Natasha, and rose to go. At this very moment the 
Irench lady-companion sent a man to beg us to finish the 
interview, and to remind us that the half-hour was up. 

Natasha rose. ‘The two girls stood opposite one another, 
holding hands, and apparently trying to express with their eyes 
all the thonghts which were surging up in their hearts. 

“We shall never see each other again, Natasha,” said 
Katia. 

‘“No, never again,” said Natasha. 

“Then—yood-bye!” ‘They kissed once more. ~ 

“ Do not curse ine for this,” Katia whispered, “and I—give 
you my word—he shall he happy. Come, Aledsha, take me 
down,” she cried hastily, seizing his arm, 

* Vania,” said Natasha to me, when they had gone out—she 
was dreadtully agitated and worn— Vania, go after them now, 
dear, and don’t come hack at present Aledsha is to be with 
“ine tilbeight o’clock, he has to go then; but come here at 
june tonight, will you? IT shall be all alone then.” 

So at nine o'clock IT returned to Natdasha’s lodging from 
that scene of the broken cup with Nelly, whom I left under 
Alexandra Semeonoyna’s care, found Natasha alone, and 
Waiting impatiently for me. Mavra brought in the tea-urn, 
and Natasha gave me a cup of tea, then settled herself on the 
sulfa and made me come closer to her. 

“Well, its all over,” she said, gazing intently at me. Ah, 
me! VT shall never forget that look. “"There’s an end of our 
love. Halfa year of life,” she went on, squeezing my hand ; 
“and now its all over for ever.” Her hand was burning hot; 
I beyeed her to go to bed at once.“ Direetly, directly, dear 
old tricnd ; let me taik a little first, and reeall a litle of what 
has passed; I feel so overwhelmed.  ‘Vo-morrow, at ten 
o'clock, | shall see him tor the hist time—/or fhe last time /” 

“Natisha, you are ina high fever; you are shaking with 
ague; do take care of yourself.” 

“Why, Vania, f have been waiting this half-hour to talk to 
you. PT wasf talk a little. What do you suppose F have been 
thinking of all this time; what do you fancy T have been 
saving to myself? T have been saying, ‘vd T love him, or 
did [ not? What was this love of ours; did it ever really 
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exist?’ Do you think it funny that T should ask myself this 
question now ?” 

“Oh, Natasha, don't excite yourself like this. Do try to 
be calm, dear.” 

“You see, Vania, I was foreed to the conclusion that I 
never did love him as an equal, as women generally do love 
men; | loved him like—well, almost as a mother would. It 
seems to me that people never can really love cach other 
quite as equals; what do you think ?” 

I looked at her anxiously; it seemed uncommonly like 
delirium coming on. She seemed to be impelled to speak, as 
though something forced her; but her words were very often 
quite disconnected, and some were even indistinetly pro- 
nounced. I was very anxious about her. 

‘Ele was my own,” she continued. ‘ Almost from the first 
moment I saw him I felt an indescribable longing to have him 
for my own; he must be weve, I felt; T wanted him to see no 
one, to look at no one, know no one but me—only me. Katia 
spoke truly just now. | loved him, and felt all along a kind of 
pity for him, |] longed, when he was away from me, that he 
mught be perfectly and eternally happy. IT could never look 
at his face without agitation + you know his expression, Vania ; 
such another expression of face as his does not exist in the 
world! And when he laughed I used to be cold all over; 1 
was really. ‘They used to say—you said it yourself not long 
ago—that he had not much character, and that his intellect 
was nothing much to boast of—that he was childish ; well, I 
loved all that in him more than anything else ; doubt it if you 
like, but I did I don't know though—I loved him, all of 
him so much, as he was; perhaps, if he had been different in 
character, or cleverer or anything, I might not have loved 
him so. J’ll just confess something to you, Vania. You 
remember our quarrel, about three months ago, about that 
girl—what was her name, Minnie? I found out that he had 
been flitting with her; it pained me dreadfully, but at the 
same time I felt a kind of pleasure in the knowledge that he, 
my Aledsha, had been doing as grown up men did, visiting 
about among pretty women, and making the beautiful Minnie’s 
acquaintance just as all the grown men did. I—oh, I had 
the greatest joy out of that quarrel; and then the forgiving 
him afterwards. Oh, my darling !” 

She looked me straight in the face and gave a strange laugh, 
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and then set to work to think again, as though recalling some- 
thing further. 


She sat a long while so, with a pitiful smile on her lips, 
‘thinking of the past. 

we did so love forgiving him, Vania,"’ she continued. “Do 
you know, sometimes, when he left me all alone, I used to 
walk up and down and think and cry, and sometimes it struck 
me ; why, the more he is to blame—the better. ‘There'll be 
the more to forgive. He always seemed so like a little boy to 
me; I would sit here and he would lay his head on my 
knee and fall asleep ; and I used to stroke his hair softly and 
caress his tuce. I always think of him just like that when he 
isn’t with ine, Vania, what a sweet creature that Katia is?” 
she said suddenly. 

It seemed to ine that the poor girl was probing her wounds 
On purpose, because she felt, as it were, the consolation of 
suffering, the need of creating pain and bearing it. It is often 
the way with a heart which has lost very much. 

“Katia can make him happy, I think,” she continued. 
‘She has character, and speaks to him so seriously and nicely. 
She talks all about wise things like a grown-up woman. And 
she is a regular child herself, she is, the dear little thing. Oh 
may they be happy ! oh may they ! may they!” 

And the tears and sobs came welling from her heart at last. 
For fully half an hour she was absolutely unable to come to 
herself, or even to calm herself in the slightest degree. Dear, 
dear Natasha! even on this dreadful evening, in the midst of 
all her own griefs, she was able to take an interest in) my 
troubles. When I found her a little c 
rectly, ured out—I thought to distract her by telling her 
about Nelly. 

‘We parted very late. I waited in the house until she fell 
asleep, and when I went away, I begged Mavra to sit up with 
her poor mistress, and not leave her alone all night. 

“Oh, for the end of all these troubles,” I cried, as I walked 
home. “Oh for the end! let it be anything, anyhow, so that 
it be the end, and that soon.” 

Next morning at nine I was at Natdsha’s again; Aledsha 
arrived at the same moment, to say good-bye. I will not 
describe. I do not like to recall that scene! Natasha had ap- 
parently made up her mind to be firm and collected, and to seem 
in good spirits—but she could not manage it, She embraced 
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Aledsha suddenly, and pressed him close to her. She said 
very little, but she looked and looked and looked at him with 
hungry wild eyes. She listened greedily to every word he spoke, 
but I don’t think she heard what he said. I remember he 
begged her to forgive him, to forgive him this new love of his, 
and everything he had done to offend her all this time, and 
his departure now. He spoke disconnectedly and with tears 
streaming from his eyes. Every now and then he took to com- 
forting her—assured her that he was only going away for a 
month, at most five weeks—that he would come back in early 
sumnier, and they would be married, and the prince would 
consent ; and most of all, he was coming back from Moscow 
to-morrow, and that they would have four whole days together, 
so that they were really only parting now for one day. 

Strange, strange boy, Aledsha 1 He was convinced in his own 
mind that he was speaking the simple truth, and that he would 
unquestionably return from Moscow next day. Why was he so 
miserable himself; what made him weep iike this? At last 
the clock struck eleven. I had the greatest difficulty in- per- 
suading Aledsha to go. The Moscow train left at twelve. 
There was just an hour left. Natasha told me afterwards that 
she never knew herself how she had her last look at him. 
T remember she made the sign of the cross over him, kissed 
him, and then, covering her face with her hands, rushed away 
into her own room. I had to conduct Aledsha to the very 
Steps of the carriage, otherwise he would most decidedly have 
come back and would never have got away at all. 

‘fAll my hopes are centred in you,” he said to me, as 
we went down stairs. “Vania, my friend, 1am guilty before 
you, and can never deserve your love, but be a brother to me 
to the end. Love her, Vania! Never desert her. Write and 
tell me every particular and a// about her. Write small, so as 
to get more in. The day after to-morrow I shall be here again 
for certain. But when I have gone away quite, then begin to 
write, will you?” I put him into his cab. 

“The day after to-morrow,” he shouted, as he drove off, 
without fail.” 

With heavy heart I went back to Nat4sha. She was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room with hands crossed over her 
breast, and she looked at me in perplexity, as though she did 
not know me. Her hair was rumpled, her eyes dim and con- 
fused. Mavra stood at the door looking at her anxiously. 
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“Oh, it’s you!” she cried suddenly, with flashing eyes. You 
are the only one left here now, and you always hated him! 
You never could forgive him for being loved by me! And 
now you've come here again—to consofe me and soothe me, I 
suppose, and to persuade me to go back to my father, who has 
Cast me off and cursed me. I knew it long ago, two months 
ago! I wen’t! I won't! I curse them myself! I curse them 
all! Go away. I can’t look at yous; go away, go away!” 

I saw that she was delirious, and that the sight of me 
roused her to madness just now. I understood that so it must 
be, that it was but natural, and that I had better go. So I 
went and sat on the stairs, on the top step, and waited, 
Occasionally I went back and looked in, and talked to Mayra, 
who cried the whole time. 

So passed an hour anda half. I cannot describe what I 
went through during that period. Suddenly the door opened, 
and Natasha rushed out in hat and cloak. She was perfectly 
beside herself, and told me ‘afterwards that she remembered 
nothing of it, nor why she came out, nor where she intended 
to goto. IT had no time to get out of the way to hide myself, 
when she saw me, and stopped sudden'y before me as if struck 
mMouonless. 

“Tt suddenly remembered ” (she told me afterwards) “that I, 
In my cruc] madness, had actually driven youaway. You, my . 
friend, my brother, my preserver | And when I saw you, poor 
dear faithful fellow, sitting there on my staircase, waiting, and 
waiting, Ul) [ should call you back, in spite of all my unkind- 
hess—my God, Vania! IT can't tell you what I felt! Some- 
thing seemed to stab me to the heart !” 

“Vania, Vania!” she cried, stretching out both hands to me. 
“You here!” and she tell into my arms. I carried her into 
the room; she was insensible. “What am I to do now?” I 
thought. “She is going to have a fever, that’s quite clear.” 

I determined to run for the doctor. My old ‘friend was 
always at home at this hour. I took a droshky, and drove off 
for him. “Phis malady must be taken at the outset. 1 begged 
Mavra, before T went, not to leave her mistress for a single 
second. Heaven helped me. IT met the old doctor just 
coming out of his house. I beckoned him up beside me, and 
we dashed off back again. 

Yes, Heaven helped me indeed! During the half hour that 
Twas absent something happened to Natasha which might well 
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have killed her, had I not come back just in time with the 
doctor. 

I had not been a quarter of an hour gone, when in came the 
prince. He had seen his friends off, and had gone straight to 
Natasha’s lodging from the station. He had probably long ago 
planned and thought out this visit. Natdsha told me after- 
wards that for the first moment her brain was so muddled 
that she was not even surprised to see the prince. He sat 
down opposite to her, and looked at her tenderly and 
compasstionately. 

«My dear girl,” he said, ‘I understand your grief. I knew 
what a dreadtul moment this would be for you, and made a 
point of calling upon you as a solemn duty. Be consoled, if 
you can, by the reflection that in thus giving up Aledsha you 
secure his happiness. But you understand this better than I 
do, for you yourself decided upon taking this noble, disin- 
terested step.’ 

“ T sat and listened,” Natdsha told me afterwards ; “ but at 
first I did not understand a word of what he said. I only 
remember that I stared and stared at him and never removed my 
eyes from his face. He took my hand and began to caress it 
with his own; he seemed to like doing it. I was so little 
mistress of myself at the moment that I did not even think of 
tearing my hand away.’ 

“Vou well realised,” the prince continued, “ that if you had 
become Aledsha’s wife, you might be leading up to events which 
would result in his hating you ; but your noble pride prevailed ; 
you saw this and took your resolve ; 1 did not however come 
here to praise you. I came to assure you that you will never 
find, neither here nor anywhere else, a better friend than my- 
self. I feel for you, I pity you. I have taken an unwilling 
part in all this matter; but I have only done my duty. Your 
noble heart will recognise this faet, and will be at peace with 
my own, IT have felt this more than you have, believe me.” 

“Enough, prince!” said Natdsha, “ Please leave me in 
peace.” 

“Certainly I will; I will go very soon,” he repli.d ; “but 
I Jove you as a daughter, and you must let me come and see 
you often; look upon me now as your father, and allow me to 
be of use to you.” 

“~— do not require anything; leave me, please,” said 
Natdsha, again. 
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‘Tt know you are proud; but I am speaking in all sin- 
cerity and from my full heart. What do you intend to do 
now? Shall you make peace with your parents? ‘That would 
be a very good move; but your father is so unjust, so proud, 
such a despotic old man; forgive me for saying so, but such 
is, unfortunately, the case. In your parents’ house, you would 
but meet with reproaches and new worries, The chief thing 
is that you should be quite independent; it is my sacred duty 
now to look after you and help you. Aledsha entreated me 
not to lose sight of you and to act as a friend by you. But 
besides myself, there are others no less devoted to you. You 
will allow ine, 'm sure, to introduce Count N to you? 
He isa man of most noble sentiments, a relation of ours and, 
IT inay say, the benefactor of our whole family. He did much 
for Aledsha, and Aledsha both e-teemed and loved him. He 
is a Very weighty man, a person of great influence ; he is old, 
and you—a young lady—can quite well receive him. He can 
set you up and, if you wish,.find you a magnificent place with 
one of his relations. FT long ago told him all and everything 
about that little business of ours, and his interest in you was 
so roused (he has a noble heart), that he is always begging 
me to introduce bim to you as soon as possible. He is a 
man who sympathises with everything goud and lovely, believe 
me, a most generous old man, and one who can appreciate 
worth when he finds it. Not long ago he was enabled to 
prove the generosity of his nature to your own father in a 
certain little affair.” 

Natasha raised her head quickly, as though someone had 
dealt her a blow. She understood what he was about now. 

Leave me, leave me at once J”? she cried. 

“My dear girl, you forget. This good count may be of the 
vreatest service to your father, too.” 

“My father will take nothing at your hands. Jl you 
luave me?” cried Natdsha, again. 

“Good heavens! how impatient and ineredulous you are, 
How have TP deserved this?” said the prince, rather discon- 
ceited and looking ansiously around the room. “At all 
events,” he continued, “you will allow me to leave with you 
this proof of my sympathy and especially the sympathy of 
Count N——, by whose advice I am now acting. This 
packet: contains ten thousand roubles"? (he pulled a large 
parcel cut of his pocket); ‘wait a moment my dear,” he went 
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on to say on secing that Natasha had risen, furious, from her 
seat; “hear me out, please. You know your father lost the 
lawsuit which we hyve been contesting, and these ten thousand 
roubles are to serve as indemnification for—— ” 

“Away!” cried Natdésha. ‘Go away, you and your money. 
I see through you ; scoundrel—scoundrel—scoundrel !” 

The prince rose from his chair, white with malicious rage. 
Probably he had come to-day to feel his way, to see how the 
Jand lay, and, doubtless, depended much upon the effect of 
these ten thousand roubles upon the poor deserted girl. ‘The 
scoundrel had acted as Count N——’s agent many a time in 
similar circumstances 5 but he hated Natasha, and seeing now 
that his present enterprise would fail he changed his tone at 
once, and with mischievous delight determined to insult the 
girl, and so get some good out of his visit at all events. 

Oh, it isn’t at all nice of you to get so angry,” he said, his 
voice trembling shghtly with impatient satisfaction to see the 
effect produced by his words; ‘not at a// nice. I offer you pro- 
tection, and you perk your little nose in the air. You do not 
seem to be aware that you ought to be very grateful to me. I 
could have had you popped intoa IHTouse of Correction long ago, 
as the father of a young lad whom you had enticed away from 
his home and robbed , and I never did it ; ha, ha, ha!” 

But we had now just arrived, Hearing the voices as we 
caine through the kitchen, I stopped the doctor for one moment 
while I listened to the prince’s last sentence ; then followed his 
loathsome laugh and Natasha's despairing cry, and I opened 
the door and rushed at the prince. I spat straight in his face, 
and jut him, as hard as I could let out, on the side of the neck. 

He seemed as though he would show fight, but, seeing there 
were two of us he thought betterof it and started to run, snatching 
up his bundle of bank-notes from the table as he went hy. 
(Ife actually did that, for I sawit with my owneves). [rushed 
out after him, and threw a rolling-pin, which I had caught up 
from the kitchen table, after him. Coming back into the. 
room, I found the doctor supporting Natasha, who was strug- 
gling convulsiveiy in his arms, just as though ina fit. It was a 
long while before we could quiet her, but at last we got her to 
yie down on her bed; she seemed to be in a high state of 
delirium. 


* Doctor, what is the matter with her?” I cried in an agony 
of fear. 
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‘“We must wait and see,” he said ; ‘‘meanwhile, I don’t like 
the look of it. It may end in fever; at all events, I shall take 
precautions,” 

An idea had just struck me. I persuaded the old doctor to 
stay with Natdsha two or three hours, made him promise not 
to leave her fora moment. He gave me his word, and I ran 
‘off homewards. 

Nelly was sitting in the corner of the room, morose-looking 
as usual, and she glanced strangely at me as I came in; I think 
I must have Icoked strange, too. “I took her in my arms and 
sat down on the sofa, scating her on my knee; I Kissed her ; 
she Hushed up at once. 

“Nelly, ny darling,” I said, “do you wish to save us all ? 
- Will you be our good angel?” She looked at me in perplexity, 

NGiy 4 repeated, mall my hope is in vou, There is a 
father— you have seen him and know whom 1 mean— who has 
cursed his daughter, and came to ask you, yesterday, to come 
and be his child in her place. Well, that other man has just 
lett Netisha now (and you said you loved Natasha); that man 
whom she loved so much, and for whose sake she left her 
father and ran away. Tle is the son of the prince who came 
here one evening—you remember—and found you here alone ; 
when you rin out of the house to get away from him and were 
il afterwards—you know whom Toinean; he is a very wicked 
His: 

Suk now, sate Nelly, trembling and getting very pale. 

Ves," Tcontinucd, “he isa very wicked man, He hated 
Natasha, because his son, Aleésha, wanted to marry her. 
Aleosha went away to-day} and, within an hour, the prince 
came to Natisha and insulted hgr, and laughed at ber and 
frightened her; do you follow me, Nelly 2” 

Iter black eyes were sparkling, but she dropped them when 
1 looked Up. 

“Veo,” she whispered, scarcely audibly. 

* Nattshais now very dl and all alone. T have just left her 
under the care of our old doctor, and ran away here to you. 
Fastcn, Nelly; let’s go to Natisha’s father, you do not like him, 
f know; you would not go to live with him; but let’s go there 
together, now, and when we arrive | will say that you have 
agreed to be his daughter instead of Natésha. Her father is 
very il just now, and broken down, because he cursed Natasha 
the other day, and besides, the prince has been insulting hin 
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dreadfully. He doesn’t want to hear Natasha’s name, even, at 
present; but he loves her, Nelly, oh, so much; and he longs 
to make it all up with her, [ know it, Tam certain of it. Are 
you following me, Nelly?” 

“Ves,” she said, in the same faint whisper. 

Thad spoken to her with tears in my eyes; she looked 
timidly at me. 

“Do you believe what I say?” I asked her. 

es, 2 dol’ she replied. 

“Very good, then I'll take you with me and set you down 
there, and thev'll receive you with delight, and begin to ask vou 
questions, and caress you. Then Ill lead the conversation 
so that they will question you about your old life, about your 
dear mother and your grandfather. Tell them all, Nelly, 
just as you told me. Tell them everything ; everything and 
conceal nothing at all. Tell them how that wicked man 
deserted your poor mother, and how she died in the cellar at 
Bubnolf’s house ; how you and your mother used to go about 
the street: and beg ; what she said, and what she asked you to 
do when dying ; and tell them about your grandfather ; how 
he would not forgive your mother, and how she sent you from 
her death-bed to get him to come and forgive her ; and how he 
refused to come, and she died. ‘Tell them all—all. And 
when you narrate your story the old man will feel it, and apply 
it in his own heart. He knows that Aledsha left his daughter 
to-day, and that she is left all alone, helpless and_ friendless, 
and without means, at the mercy of the enemy. He knows 
all this, so, Nelly, will you? Save Natashal Will you 
come?” 

“Yes,” she said, drawing her breath heavily, and looking 
fixedly at me with a long strange gaze. There was something 
reproachful in this look of hers, and I felt it in my heart. 
But there was no time to lose; I took Nelly’s hand, and we 
went out. Jt was three o’clock in the afternoon, and hot and 
nisty ; it had been very hot and close of late, and there was a 
distant sound of early summer thunder. The wind was whirl- 
ing the dust about the streets. We took our seats ina droshky. 
Nelly was silent, and only occasionally glanced at me, always 
with the same strange look in her eyes. Her breast was heav- 
ing, and as I held my arm round her to keep her from falling 
from the droshky, I felt her little heart beating as though it 
were trying to burst its way out. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HE road seemed interminable: but at last we arrived. 

I went into the presence of the old couple with beating 
heart. I did not know how I should come out from them 
again, but I knew that 1 »as¢ come forth with pardon and 
peace in my hands. 

it was four o'clock, and the old people were sitting alone as 
usual, Ikménief was ill and disturbed and was half lying on his 
comfortable armchair, pale and weak, and with a handkerchief 
wrapped round his head. His wife sat by him and oceasionally 
wetted his temples with vinegar, continually and almost con- 
tinuously watching his old face, which seemed to disturb and 
even annoy him. He was obscinately silent, and she did not 
dare speak, Our unexpected arrival rather dumbfounded both 
‘of them. The old lady was startled to see me with Nelly, and 
for the first few moments she seemed to look at us with a 
guilty air. 

‘Here is my Nelly. [have brought her to you!” I said 
a Tcamein. “She has thought it over and wants to come of 
ner own accord, now. ‘Take her and love her.” 

Ikmeénief looked suspiciously at me; and at the first glance 
it was clear that he knew all about Natasha having been deserted, 
left alone, and perhaps subjected to insult. He longed to pene- 
trate the mystery of our coming, and looked questioningly at 
us one alter the other. Nelly trembled, and pressed my hand 
tightly in her own; she kept her eyes on‘the floor, and only 
occasionally threw a frightened look around —like some little 
captured wild animal. But the old lady very soon recollected 
herseli, and tell upon Nelly, kissing her, caressing her curls, even 
crying over ber and setting her down on a chair beside her own, 
with the child’s hand fast in hers. Nelly east curious side-looks 
at her, evidently surprised at this warm reception. However, 
having done all the caressing and kissing, and having got the 
child comfortably seated by her, the good old lady did not 
know what to do next, and looked naively at me for help. 
The old nan knit his brows—I think he had pretty well guessed 
what we had come for; but, secing that I had observed his 
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displeased look and frowning brow, he put his hand to his 
head and said, 

“Tye got such a headache, Vania!” 

So we sat on, without any talking ; and I wondered how to 
begin. The room was getting dark; a black thunder-cloud 
was passing over us, and again the distant rumbling was 
heard. 

“ How early the thunder has begun this year,” said the old 
man. “But I remember in ’37 it began still earlier down at 
our place.” 

Anna Andréevna sighed. “Shall we have the tea-urn, dear ? 2 
she asked timidly. But no one answered, and she took to 
caressing Nelly again. ‘ What is your name, darling ?” she 
asked her. 

Nelly told her, in a scarcely audible voice, and became shyer 
than ever; the old man kept staring fixedly at her. 

“Helen, did you say ?” asked Ikménief again. 

“Ves,” replicd Nelly ; and again there was a minute’s silence. 

“My sister had a little girl of that name,” said Ikménief. 
“and they called her Nelly, too, I remember.” 

“Haven't you any relations, little one? No father, or 
mother?” asked Anna Andréevna. 

No,” whispered Nelly ; “no one!” 

So | had heard—so I had heard. And did your mother 
die long ago?” 

“No, not long ago.” 

“Dear little woman—little orphan girlie,” said the kind old 
lady, looking at her with pity. Ikmeénief drummed on the 
table impatiently. 

“Your mother was a foreigner, was she not? Didn't you 
say so, Vania?” The old lady’s timid questions thus went on. 
Nelly glanced at me quickly with her big black eyes, as 
though imploring help; her breathing was very irregular and 
laboured. 

“Her mother was the daughter of an Englishman and a 
Russian woman,” I began, ‘so that she counted for a Russian. 
Nelly was born abroad.” 

‘What, her mother went abroad with her husband, after they 
were married?” Nelly suddenly flushed up. Old Mrs. 
Ikménief saw at once that she had made a false step. She 
trembled under Ikménief's angry look. He glanced severely 
at her, and then turned towards the window. 
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“ Her mother was the victim of a bad and deceitful man,” 
he said addressing the old lady. “She left her father to go to 
him, and took with her, her father’s money for his benefit. The 
wretch wrung the money out of her, and carried her away 
abroad, robbed her, and threw her over. There was one good 
fellow who befriended her, and stood by her till the day of his 
death. When he died, two years ago, she came back to her 
father. Isn't that what you told me, Vania?” he asked 
abruptly. 

At this moment Nelly rose from her chair in the extremest 
agitation and made for the door. ‘Come here, Nelly 3” said 
the old man, holding out his hand to her; “sit down here, 
near me, so; there, sit down, dear.” 

He bent and kissed her forehead, and commenced to smooth 
her hair gently with his hand. Nelly trembled all over but 
contained herself. Mrs. Tkmenief looked on with delight 5 she 
was tull of joy and hope to sce the old gentleman begin carcs- 
sing the little orphan at last. 

“1 know, Nelly, that a wicked, bad man ruined your poor 
mother, and I know also that she loved and esteemed her old 
father,” said the old man, brokenly, continuing to caress the 
child’s curls; he could not resist making that last defiant 
reiark for our benefit. A light blush crept over his pale 
cheeks, but he tried hard not to look at us. 

* Mother loved her father a great deal more than grandfather 
loved her,” said Nelly, timidly but firmly; she, too, tried to 
avoid looking at anyone. 

‘““ Hlow do you know that?” said the old man, impatiently, 
like a child, and looking, after he had said it, as though he 
Were ashamed of his impatience. 

oe Roe said Nelly abruptly. “He would not receive 
drove ler away.” 

I saw ve Ikmeénief wanted to say something, to refute 
Nelly’s statement, or to reply, for instance, that the old man 
had good reason for refusing to see his daughter; but he 
looked at us and was silent. 

“How then! Where did you live when your grandfather 
would not take you in?” asked Anna Andréevna, who now 
developed great obstinacy of a sudden, and seemed determined 
to keep the conversation to this subject. 

“When we first came,” said Nelly, “we looked about for a 
long while to find grandfather, but we could never find him. 
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Mother told me that grandfather used to he very rich, and 
built a factory ; but that now he was very poor, because the 
man who went away with mother took all grandfather’s money 
with him, and did not give mother any of it. She told 
me this herself. She told me, also,” continued Nelly, who was 
gradually warming up, and seemed to wish to refute Ikménief’s 
supercilious exclamations, but addressed all her remarks to 
the old lady, ‘she told me that grandfather was very angry 
with her, that she was very much to blame in his eyes, and 
that she had no one else in all the world, now, to befriend her, 
excepting grandfather. And when she told me this she used 
to cry, ‘He won't forgive me!’ She said when we were still 
on our way here, ‘he won't forgive me, but perhaps he may 
see you, and love you, and forgive me for your sake.’ 

“ Nother loved me very much, and whenever she talked hke 
this she would cry, and kiss me over and over again, but she 
was dreadfully atraid of going to grandfather. She taught me 
to pray for grandfather, and prayed for him herself; and she 
taught me a great many things, and told me all about how she 
used to live with grandfather, and how he used to love her 
miore than all the world | She said she used to play the piano 
to him, and read books to him in the evenings, and that 
the old man would kiss her and give her things—he gave 
her everything she wanted. ‘The day they quarrelled was 
mother’s birthday, because grandfather thought she did not 
know what present he was going to give her, and she ad 
know. She wanted earrings, and he pretended that he was 
going to give her a brooch ; but he da give her earrings alter 
all, and he was very angry when mother said she knew he 
would all the while, so angry that he didn’t speak to her for 
half a day; but atterwards he came of his own accord and 
asked pardon and kissed her.” 

Nelly said all this with animation, and her poor pale checks 
had a pretty blush on them during the narrative. It was evi- 
dent that her dear mother had often told the child of her 
former happy life at home, as she sat there in the corner of 
the wretched cellar hugging her dear little one, the only thing 
left to her in all the world, and crying over her, little suspect- 
ing at the time what a vivid impression her story made upon 
the sensitive, precocious heart of the little ailing girl. 

But Nelly’s attractive theme suddenly came to an end ; she 
recollected herself, looked distrustfully around, and was silent. 
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The old man frowned and drummed on the table again. His 
wife’s eyes were full of tears and she quietly took this oppor- 
tunity of wiping them. 

‘Mother arrived here very ill indeed,” Nelly went on, very 
softly, “her chest was very bad; we searched a long time 
for grandfather and could not find him, and we had to hire 
a corner of a cellar to live in!” 

_ * A corner—and she so ill ?” cried Anna Andréevna. 

‘Yes, a corner,” said Nelly; ‘‘ mother was very poor. But 
mother often told me,” she added with more animation, ‘thit 
to be poor was no sin; but it was a sin is be rich and abuse 
one’s wealth—God would punish that!” , 

“Was it here, at Vassili Ostrof, that you took a lodging—at 
Bubnoff's was it?” asked the old man with studied careless 
Ness, and staring atme. He spoke evidently because he did 
not want to be conspicuous by his silence. 

‘No, not there ; we lived in the Meschansky first,” said 
Nelly. “It was dreadfully dark and damp there, and mother 
was very ill; but she could walk about still, at that time. 1 
used to wash her linea for her, and she cried all day. ‘There 
was an old woman living there, anda man too, who was always 
drunk and used to shout so dreadfully. I was frightened ot 
him, and mother used to take hold of me and clasp me tight 
when the man swore and shouted, and I felt that she trembled 
herself. He tried to murder the old woman once—she was a 
very old woman and walked with ¢ cruteh, Mother was sorry 
for her and took her part, so the man struck mother, and then 
I struck the man.” Nelly stopped, the recollection was too 
exciting for her, her eyes glared like fire. 

* Good God!” cried Anna Andréevna, terribly interested, 
and never taking her eyes off Nelly, who had addressed the 
whole story to her exclusively. 

“Then mother went out, and took me with her. We walked 
and walked about the streets all day until evening, and mother 
cried as she walked, and held my hand all the time. I was 
dreadtully tired, and we had eaten nothing all day. Mother 
kept talking to herself, and often said to me, ‘Be poor, Nelly! 
and when I die don’t listen to what anyone says ; go to nobody, 
but be alone and poor, and work, if you can ; if you have no 
work then beg about, but dent go to him. /? At dusk we 
reached some large street, and we were just crossing it 
when mother suddenly called out, ‘Azorka, Azorka!’ and 
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a large dog bounded quickly up to mother, and whined at her, 
and jumped on her. Mother was dreadfully frightened, and 
became so pale, and she gave a cry, and then fell on her knees 
before a tall old man, who was coming slowly along with a 
stick, and with his eyes fixed on the ground. And this tall old 
man was grandfather; he looked so thin, and was poorly 
dressed. ‘That was the first time I had ever seen grand- 
father. Grandfather was deadfully startled also, and got quite 
white, and when he saw mother lying at his fect and cling- 
ing to him he tore his feet away, and pushed mother, then he 
struck his stick on the pavement and walked away from us very 
quickly. Azorka remained behind, and licked mother, and was 
so happy to see her, and then he ran after grandfather, and 
pulled at his coat to make him come back, but grandfather 
struck him with his stick. Azorka wanted to come back to us, 
but grandfather ealled him, and he went off with gran Ifather, 
whining all the while. Mother lay there as if she was dead, 
and a crowd collected, and the police wanted to carry us 
away. I was erying the whole time, and trying to hold mother 
up. At last she got up, looked all round, and came away with 
me. I took her home. The crowd stared at us, and shook 
their heads. 

Nelly had to stop to take breath so as to nerve herself. She 
. was very pale, but looked determined. She had evidently 

resolved to tell everything. She seemed to be inspired almost 
at this moment. ; 

“ Well,’ remarked Ikménief, “I suppose your mother had 
offended him so grievously that he was justified in rejecting 
her.” He spoke in a quavering voice, and his whole tone and 
manner was full of nervous irritability, 

Mother told me,” Nelly continued, “that she had offended 
him. She said as we went home, ‘ That is your grandfather, 
Nelly; I offended him, and he cursed me, and God is now 
punishing me for it!’ She kept on saying this all the even- 
ing, and all next day, and for scveral days, and she spoke as 
though she did not know what she was saying.” 

The old man was silent now. 

“ And how did you come to change into the other lodging ?” 
asked Anna Andréevna, who had continued to cry quietly all 
through Nelly’s narrative. 

“Nother became very ill that night,” Nelly said, ‘and the 
old woman who lived with us went and found a lodging at 
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Bubnoff’s for us, so we moved over there. Mother took to her 
bed entirely, and stayed theré three weeks very ill. I looked 
after her; all our money was spent, and the old woman helped 
us, so did Ivan Alexandrovitch, the coffin-maker. When mother . 
got up again, and could’ walk about she told me all about 
Azorka,” ; 

Nelly paused. Old Ikménief seemed much relieved that the 
conversation had passed to Azorka. 

“What did your mother tell you about Azorka’?” he asked, 
bending lower so as to hide his face still more, and gazing 
steadily at the floor. 

** She told me all about her old life and about Azorka ; that 
some boys were taking the dog to the river by a string to drown 
it, but mother paid them some money, and had the dog 
brought home. Grandfather laughed at it very much at first, 
but mother loved Azorka very dearly. He ran away very soon, 
und mother was so unhappy that grandfather grew frightened, 
and offered a hundred roubles reward to whomever brought 
Azorka back. Next day he came back, and the hundred 
roubles were paid. After that grandfather loved Azorka very: 
much tco, He had belonged to some street performers, and 
used to drag a little cart with a monkey coachman in front, and 
he could do all sorts of tricks. Mother was very fond of him, 
and he used to sleep in her room, But when she left grand- 
father, Azorka remained behind, so that when mother saw 
Azorka in the street she knew that grandfather must be also 
Near.” 

‘The old man asked no more questions ; he didn’t like the 
tendency of Azorka’s story. 

“Phen didn’t you see your grandfather any more?” asked 
Anna Andreéevna 

“ Ves ; when mother was well again I met him in the street 
one day. I had been to buy some bread, when suddenly t 
saw aman with Azorka, and I recognised my grandfather. — | 
kept away and pressed myself against the wall. Grandfather 
looked at me, and stared long at me; he looked so terrible 
that 1 was dreadfully frightened, and then he went on. Azorka 
knew me, and jumped about and licked my hands. I ran 
away homewards, but when I looked back grandfather had 
gone into the shop. 1 began to think, and I felt sure that he 
was gone in there to ask questions about me; this frightened 
“ue very much, and [ resolved to tell mother nothing about it 
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for fear of making her ill again. I did not go to the shop next 
day. I said I had a headache, and when I did go out on the 
day after, I ran all the way and saw no one. A day or two after 
that I was going along, when I suddenly turned a corner and 
there were Azorka and grandfather just before me. I took to 
my heels and ran down another street, and went to the shop 
from the other side; but I came plump upon them again, and 
I was so startled that I could not move from the spot. Grand- 
father stood before me, and stared at me again for a long 
while; then he stroked my hair and took my hand and led 
me away, Azorka following and wagging his tail. Then I 
noticed for the first time that the old man could not walk 
straight, and had to lean on his stick, and that his hand shook 
very much. He brought me up to a stall where a man sold 
biscuits and apples at the corner of the street. Grandfather 
bought me a gingerbread cock and a little fish and a bonbon 
and an apple, and when he took out an old leather purse to 
pay for them his hand shook so that he dropped a five copeck 
picce, which T picked up for him. He gave me the five 
copeeks and the gingerbread and things, but he never said a 
word; then he stroked my head again, and hastened away and 
eft me standing there. 

“Then L went home and told mother all about it, and how I 
had becn afraid at first and hid myself. Mother would not 
believe me at first, but afterwards she was so glod and happy, 
and she kissed me and asked me questions all that evening. 
When J] had told her everything she said [ was never to be 
afraid of grandfather again, and that he must love me very 
much if he came to look for me like that. She told me that 
I must be affectionate to grandfather and talk to him. Next 
morning she sent me out several times, though T told her that 
grandfather only came about here in the evening. She came 
out with me and watched from .a distance, hiding behind 
corners and so on; next day she did the same, but grandfather 
did not come. Both these days it rained very hard, and 
mother caught a bad cold so that she took to her bed once 
more. 

“Grandfather came past again the next week, and again he 
bought me gingerbread and an apple; but he did not say a 
word. When he went away I quietly followed him, for T- 
had determined to find out where he lived and to tell mother. 
I jollowed some distance off, and on the other side of the ruad, 
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so that my grandfather should not see me. He lived a long 
way off (not in the house where he died afterwards), in the 
Gorohovaya, in a large stone house, his lodging was high up 
on the fourth story. I found all this out and came home very 
late. Mother was very much frightened because she did not 
know where I was. When I told mother that I-had found out 
where he lived she was very happy, and wantcd to go and see 
him the very next morning. But when next morning came 
she was afraid, and for three days she did not dare go. ‘Then 
she called me and said, ‘Look here, Nelly, 1 am ill now and 
can’t think of yoing ; but here is a letter which I have written 
to grandfather, go and give it to him. And watch him, 
Nelly, to see how he reads it, and what he says and what he 
does. And go on your knees to him and beg him to forgive 
your mother, 

“ Mother cried very much and kissed me over and over 
Re and crossed herself and me betore 1 went, and prayed to 

God, and made me kneel with her before the ikon; and 
thouczh she was so ill she went out with ine as far as the gate, 
and as long as I could see she was still standing there and 
watching me on my way. IT came to my grandiather’s and 
pushed open the door—it had no bolt. 

“ Grandlather was sitting at a table eating bread and potato, 
and Azorka sat by wagging his tail and watching grandlather 
eat. ‘Phe room had low small windows and was very dark, 
and there was only a chair and a table in it. He lived alone. 
I wentin, and he was so startled that he became quite white and 
trambled all over. Ll was frightened too and didn’t say any- 
thing, but Twent up to the table and put the letter down. 
When grandfather saw the letter he was furious and jumped 
up and seized his stick, threatening me with it, but he did not 
hit me ; he took me and led me to the threshold and pushed 
me out. -L had not time to go two steps down before he 
opened the door again and threw the letter after me, unopened. 
1 came home and told mother everything, and she took to her 
bed again at onee!” 
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GHAPTER Vill. 


T this moment there was a loud clap of thunder, and 

heavy drops of rain rattled against the window ; it had 

erown very dark. The old lady, Mrs. Ikménief, was startled, 
and crossed herself ; we were all silent for a moment. 

“Ft will be over directly,” said Ikmeénief; and he rose and 
walked up and down the room. Nelly watched him from 
the corners of her eyes; she was in a state of the most pain- 
ful agitation. I noticed this, but she seemed to avoid my 
glance. 

“Well, what happened next?” asked Ikménief at last, 
sitting down again. Nelly glanced nervously around. 

“Then you did not see your grandfather any more 2?” 

Oh, yes, I did,” satd Nelly. 

“Tell us all aboutit, dear, do!” cried Anna Andréevna. 

“J did not see him again for three weeks,” Nelly began, 
“until winter set in. ‘The snow had come and it was cold, 
When I met grandfather again in the same place [was very 
glad, because mother fretted so that he didn’t come = When I 
caught sight of him IT ran to the other side of the road on 
purpose that he might sce I ran away from him. As soon as 
] looked again, I saw grandfather running after me and try- 
ing to catch me up, and Azorka trotting after him ; Iwas sorry 
for him, and stopped. Grandtather came up to me and took 
my hand and led me away ; but when he saw that I was crying, 
he stopped, and bent down and kissed me. Then he caught 
sight of my old shoes, and asked me whether I had not any 
better ones. I told him, as quickly as I could, that we had no 
money at all, and that our landlady kept us and helped us out 
of pure pity. Grandfather said nothing, but he took me off 
to a shop and bought me a new pair of shoes and mide me 
putthem on at once. ‘Then he took me away to his room in 
the Gorohovaya, calling at a shop on the way and buying a 
tartict and two sweets. 

“When we got to his lodging he told me to eat the tart, 
‘and watched me cating it; then he gave me the sweets. 
Azorka came and put his paw on the table asking me for a 
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bit of my tart, which I gave him, and grandfather laughed. 
Then grandfather took ine and placed me near him, and began 
to stroke my head and asked me whether I had ever been 
taught anything? I told him, and he asked me to come 
whenever [ could at three o’clock in the afternoon, and he 
would teach me himself. Then he told me to turn to the 
window and not look at him until he said [I might, and I turned 
away, but I peeped back at hin quietly and saw him take 
four roubles out of the corner of his pillow, inside. When 
he had got the money out he brought it to me and said : 

“<That is for you alone.’ I was just going to take the money, 
buton thinking it over I said, ‘1f it’s tor me alone I won't have 
it.” Grandfather got very cross, but he said, ‘Well, take ithow 
you like and go,’ so I went out, and he did not kiss me this 
time. 

“When I came home I told mother all about it. Mother 
wus getting worse and worse. “There was a medical student 
who knew the cotfinemaker, and he treated mother and made 
her take some mnediecine. 

“T often went to grandfather’s, mother told me to. Grand- 
father bought a New ‘Testament and a geography, and began 
to teach me out ofthem. He told me what countries there were 
in the world and what people ved in them, and about the 
seas ; and what had happened tothe world before our time, and 
how Christ had forgiven us all our sins. He was very ghid when 
Lasked him questions of myself; so PF asked him a great many 
and he told me all sorts of things, and a great deal about God. 
Sometimes [had no lesson, but played with Azorka. Azorka 
had got to love me very much, To taught him to jump over a 
stick, and that made prandfather Jaugh and stroke my hair. 
He very seldom laughed. Some days he talked a good deal, 
and at others he did not say a word, but sat quite still, as 
though asleep, only with his eyes open; and so he used to 
renin Ul dusk, and then he looked so strange and so old, 
At other tines, 1 would come and find him sitting quite still, 
and Azorka lying at his feet, and he didn’t hear when [T spoke 
to him. Twould wait and wait, and cough, but grandfather took 
no nouce, and so T just had to go away 3 and T always found 
mother lyr waiting tor me, to hear what I had to say ; and so 
the night: passed—she lying and listening, and [telling her 
over and over again about: grandfatner. And when [began 
about Azorka, and how I had made grandfather laugh, she was 
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so pleased, and made me tell it all over again, and then she 
laughed too, and afterwards began to pray. 

“T often wondered why mother loved grandfather so much 
and he didn’t love herat all. So when I next went to grand- 
father’s 1 told him, on purpose, how much mother loved him. 
He listened, and listened, looking so cross, and said nothing 
whatever. So I asked him why it was that mother loved hin 
so and was always asking about him, and that he never asked 
me anything about her? Grandfather got so angry at this, that. 
he drove me out of the room. I stood outside awhile and then 
he came out and called me in again; but he was very cross 
and did not speak to me. 

‘Then, when we began to read the Bible I asked him again, 
why did Jesus Christ say ‘Love one another and forgive 
each other's sins,’ and yet he did not wish to forgive mother? 
Then he jumped up and shouted that mother had put me un 
to saying that; and he pushed me out once more and told me 
never to dare to come near him again! I said I wouldn't 
eome back any more even if he wanted me to ever so much, 
and so I went away. Next day grandfather changed his lodging.” 

“ T said the rain would soon be over, Vania—and so it is. 
Look, there’s the sun shining,” said old Ikmenief, suddenly 
going to the window. 

Anna Andréevna looked at the old man in astonished sur- 
prise, and indignation shone in her eyes, generally so mild and 
frightened. She quietly took Nelly on her knee. 

“Go on, darling, and tell me all—I will listen. Let those 
whose hearts are cruel and unkind——” She did not finish 
but burst into tears. 

Nelly looked at me in perplexity, rather frightened. The 
old man glanced at me, shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
away again. 

“Go on, Nelly,” I said, and she began again. 

‘‘T did not go to grandfather’s for three days after that, and 
during that time mother grew very bad; our money had all 
gone, and we had nothing to get medicine with, and we had — 
nothing to eat either, for the coftin-maker and his wife 
were also out of money and began to reproach us for living at 
their cost. Then on the third day I got up and began to 
dress myself. Mother asked me where I was going, and I said to 
grandfather's to ask him fur some money, She was very glad, 
for I had told her all about how he had driven me away, and 
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how I had said that I would not go back to him. She had 
cried over it and tried to persuade me to go. 

‘ST went to look for grandfather’s new lodgings, and as soon 
as I came in he rushed upto me and began stamping his feet at 
ie, but I told him at once that mother was very bad and 
that we had no money for medicine ; fifty copecks were wanted 
I said, and that we had nothing to eat either. Grandfather 
shouted at me, and pushed me out of the room and shut me 
out, locking the door. But while he was pushing me out I 
told hin that I would sit on the stairs and refuse to go away 
until he gave me the money. So I sat down on the stairs. 
A hitthe while after, he opened the docr and saw me’ sitting 
there, so he shut it again. Then a long time passed, and at 
last he opened the door again, saw me.and banged it to once 
more ; after that he opened the door and looked out many 
tines. 

“At last he and Azorka came out:; he shut the door behind 
him and passed me without a word. I didn’t say a word 
either, and so I sat on until it was dark.” 

Nelly’s lips were quivering, but she made a great effort 
and nerved herself again, 

“He came back,” she continued, “when it was quite dark, 
and brushed up against me as he went by. ‘Who's that?’ he 
cried, I said it was I, He must have thought I had gone 
away long ago, for when he saw that I was still there he was 
very inuch surprised, and stood a long while in front of me. 
At length he struck his stick on the stone steps and ran into 
the room, whenee he brought me some copper money and 
threw it down on the stairs. ‘There,’ he said, ‘take that ! it’s 
all I've got; and tell your mother that I curse her!’ and with 
this he banged the door and disappeared. I began to collect 
the coppers in the dark ; but grandfather must have thought 
that | should not be able to find them for he brought out a 
candle and by its light I soon collected them all. Grand- 
father helped me to look for the money and told me there 
ought to be seventy copecks; then he went back. When | 
reached home [ told mother all about it and gave her the 
money, and the tale made mother worse than ever. I was 
quite ill myself that night, and was in high fever in the morn- 
ing; but I could only think of one thing for I was very angry 
with grandfather. So when mother was asleep I went towards 
grandtather’s house, but 1 stopped on the bridge before 1 yot 
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there. Very soon a man passed; I saw him afterwards —he 
was a bad man—at Bubnoff's, the night that T came away 
from there with Ivan Petrovitch. ‘his was the first time Thad 
seen him. I stopped him and asked him for some money-—a 
rouble L said. He looked at me and repeated : A rouble 2’ I 
suid Yes.’ Then he laughed, and said ‘Come along with me 
then.’ [ did not know whether to go or not, when up came 
an old man in gold spectacles ; he heard me ask for a rouble, 
and he stooped down and asked me why [| wanted that amount 
particularly. IT told him mother was il and that she required 
a rouble for medicine. He asked where we lived, and wrote 
the address down and gave me a rouble. That other man, 
when he saw the old gentleman in spectacles, walked away and 
did not ask me any more to go with him. I went to a shop 
and changed the rouble into coppers ; thirty copecks I kept 
apart for mother, and had the seventy copecks in my hand 
as I went to grandfather's. As soon as I got to his door I 
opened it, stood at the threshold, raised my hand and threw 
the money into the room with all my might, so that the coppers 
rolled about all over the floor. ‘There, take your money !’ 
I said, ‘mother does not require it from you, because you 
cursed her.’ 1 banged the door and ran away.” 

Nelly’s eyes sparkled and she looked defiantly at old 
Tkmeénief. 

“You did quite right,” said Anna Andréevna, not looking at 
her husband, and pressing Nelly close to her. “ You were quite 
rizht to throw his money back in his face. Your grandfather 
was a wicked, crucl-hearted old man.” Ikménief gave a grunt. 
“Well, well—what next?” said Anna Andréevna impatiently. 

“1 didn’t go to grandfather’s any more, and he didn’t come 
to see me,” said Nelly. 

“What, and so you remained, you and your mother? Oh, 
you poor things, poor things !” cried the old lady. 

‘* Mother grew worse and worse, and very seldom got up at 
all now,’’ continued Nelly, and her voice trembled with 
emotion, ‘We had no money whatever, and I had to go out 
begging. I went with the old woman who had lived with us 
at the last lodging ; we went from house to house, and some- 
times begged of passers-by; and so we lived. ‘The old 
woman told me she was not a beggar, but that she had a 
paper of recommendation, which she carried about; she 
showed me this paper—people gave her money when they 
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read it. JI went with her, and we collected all we could, and 
lived on what we got. Mother knew [ did it because the 
people about reproached us for begging, and Bubnoff came 
and said to mother that she had better let me come to her 
rather than beg. Bubnoff had been to mother before, and 
brought her some money, and when mother would not accept 
it she called her a proud woman, and sent over some food 
instead. So, when Bubnoff said that I had better come 
to her instead of begging, mother grew frightened, and cried, 
and Bubnotf began to scold her (she was tipsy), and said 
Twas a regular little beggar, and that IT begged all over 
the town with the old woman; that evening the old woman was 
turned out of her room in Bubnoffs house. 

“When mother heard this she cried very much; then she 
got up suddenly, dressed, teok my hand, and led me out with 
her, Ivan Alexandrovitch tried to stop her, but she wouldn't 
listen, and went out. Mother could hardly walk a step, and 
she sat down cortinually in the street, while I supported her. 
Mother kept on saying that we were going to grandfather's, | 
and that To must lead her there, but it was night now. At 
length we came to a very large street, and there in front of a 
certain house there were a lot of earriages drawn up, and a 
great many people were coming out, and all the windows were 
lighted up, and I heard music inside. Mother stopped and 
seized my hand, and said: 

“ Nelly, be poor ! Be poor all your life ; don’t go “here, who- 
ever trics to make you go, or whateverthey tell you. You 
might go there, and be rich, and wear fine clothes; but [I don't 
Wish you to. ‘They are wicked and cruel. My wish, my com- 
mand to you is this; remain poor, beg alms; but if anyone 
comes and asks you to go with them, say, ‘No, IL don't 
want to,’ 

“ Mother told me this while she was very ill, and I want. to 
obey her all my life,” added Nelly, trembling with agitation, 
and with a burning face; ‘Sand all my life [| shall serve and 
work. TL have come here to serve you and work. I won't be 
here as your daughter.” 

“Oh, nonscnse—nonsense, darling! Nonsense!” cried the 
old lady, clasping Nelly tightly. “Why, your mother was so 
ill when she said this, that she——” 

“She was mad,” said tkménieff, cuttingly. 

“Well, then she was mad, and what of that?” cried Nelly, 
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turning sharply on him. ‘If she zas mad she told me what 
to do, and IT shall do it all my life. She swooned when she 
said this, and they wanted to take us off to the police, but a 
gentleman came up and asked me where we lived; he gave 
me ten roubles, and told me to take mother home in his own 
carriage. After this mother never got up from her bed again, 
and three weeks later she died.” 

“And your grandfather ; did he never forgive her?” asked 
Anna Andréevna. 

“No, he did not forgive her,” said Nelly, nerving herself 
with the greatest difficulty. “A week before her death, mother 
called me, and said, ‘Nelly, go to grandfather again, for the 
last time, and ask him to come here, and give me his forgive- 
ness. Tell him that I am going to die in a few days, and that 
IT must leave you all alone in the world. And tell him too, 
that it’s dreadful for me to die like this.’ 

“T went to grandfather's and knocked at his door. He 
opened it, but when he saw me there, he wanted to shut it in 
my face; but T seized it with both hands and shouted out 
‘ Mother ts dying, and she wants you; come with me!" But 
he pushed me away, and banged the door to. T crept back to 
poor mother, and lay down beside her. T hugged her, but satd 
nothing. Mother hugged me back, and did not ask me any 
questions——”" 

Here old Ikménief struck the table hard with his hand, and 
rose up. He looked round at us all with a strange dumb ex- 
pression, and then, as though too weak to do anything else, 
sank back into his chair, Anna Andréevna did not look at 
him; she caressed Nelly and groaned bitterly. 

“On the day before she died,” Nelly went on, “ mother 
called me up to her, took my hand in hers and said, ‘1 must 
die to-day, Nelly,’—-—she wanted to say more but could not. 
1 looked at her, but she did not seem to see me any more, and 
only held my hand and pressed it tight. T softly disengaged 
my hand and ran out of the house ; I ran all the way till T got 
to grandfather's. As soon as he saw me he jumped up from his 
seat and Jooked at me, and was so dreadfully frightened that 
he grew quite pale and trembled all over. I caught hold of his 
hand and only said: ‘She is just dying.’ 

“Then he immediately began bustling about in a dazed way; 
he seized his stick and rushed out of the room, foryetting his 
hat in spite of the cold. I took his hat and put it on his head 
and we ran out together. I hurried him along and told him 
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to hire a droshky because mother .was just on the point of 
dying, but seven copecks was all the money that grandfather 
had. He stopped a number of droshkys and tried to make them 
take us over for seven copecks, but they only laughed at him 
and at Azorka, and Azorka and we ran on and on. 

Grandfather hurried along and got very tired and out of 
breath. Suddenly he fell down and his hat came off. I 
helped him up and put his hat on again and began leading 
him by the hand, but we didn’t reach home until it was very 
nearly night, and poor mother lay there dead. 

‘*When grandfather saw her lying dead before him, he wrung 
his hands and trembled all over, and stood by the body ; but 
he did not say a word. Then I went up to my poor dead 
mother and took grandfather by the hand and shouted out to 
him :— 

“There, cruel, wicked man! Look, look!” and grandfather 
gave a cry and fell down on the floor like a dead man.” 

Nelly jumped up and disengaged herself from Anna An- 
dréevna; she stood in the midst of us pale, agitated, and 
frightened. 

But Anna Andréevna caught her up again, and cried as 
though with a sort of inspiration : 

“T, T will be your mother, now, Nelly, and you shall be my 
child. Yes, Nelly, we'll go away and live together, away from 
all these cruel, wicked people. God will recompense them. 
Come Neily, we'll go away together ; come |” 

TI never, either before or after, saw the old lady in sucha 
state of mind, nor had I beheved that she could ever be so 
fearfully excited. Ikménief straightened himself in his chair, 
stood up and asked in broken accents— 

“Where are you going to, Anna?” 

“To her, to my davgbter. To Natdshal” she cried, and 
drageed Nelly away with her towards the door. 

“Wait! Waitsa minute.” 

“No, L won't wait! Cruel, wicked man! I have waited long 
enough, and she has waited long enough, and now, good- 
bye td 

With these words the old lady wrapped herself in her cloak, 
glanced at her husband ; and paused, he was standing before 
her, hat in hand, and with feeble shaking hands was trying to 
put his great coat on, 

“You too? Are you—are you coming—really ?” she cried, 
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folding her hands entreatingly, and looking at him distrust- 
fully, as though not daring to believe such happiness possible. 

“ Natdsha ! Where 1s my Natasha ? Where is she ? Where is 
my daughter?” The words seemed to tear themselves out of his 
very heart. ‘Give me back my daughter! Where—where is 
she?” and seizing his staff, which 1 handed him, he rushed to 
the door. 

‘He has pardoned her! He has forgiven her!” cried Anna 
Andréevna. 

But the old man did not reach the threshold. The door 
opened violently and Natasha rushed in, pale, with eyes 
flashing, as though under the spell of delirium. Her dress 
was dishevelled and soaked with the rain. The handkerchief 
with which she had tied up her head hung down from her 
neck, and on the tangled loeks of her hair glistened large 
drops of rain. She rushed in, saw her father, and fell on her 
knees before him, holding out both hands to him. 


CHAPTER. IX. 


UT he had her in his arms already. 

| He took her up, lifting her like a little child, carried 
her to a chair—put her down in it, and himself went down on 
his knees before her. He kissed her hands and feet; he 
gazed at her, and kissed her with feverish haste, just as though 
he could not as yet believe that she was really with him once 
more, that he really saw her and heard her once again—his 
own little daughter—his Natdsha. 

Anna Andréevna, sobbing, caught hold of her hands and 
pressed her old head against Natdsha’s breast, and so lay in 
her daughter’s embrace. She had no strength to speak. 

“My darling! My life—my joy!” cried Ikménief discon- 
nectedly, taking Natdsha’s hands, and looking into her face 
like a lover—looking into her pale, thin, lovely face, and into 
her glorious eyes, in which the tears glistened and sparkled. 

“ My joy—my child!” he repeated, and.again gazed at her 
with a sort of venerating, love-abuunding intoxication of delight. 
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“Why did they tell me she had grown so thin and old?” 
he cried, looking smilingly round at us, and still on his knees 
before her! “She is pale and thin, certainly, but look—look 
how lovely she is. She is prettier than she ever was before, 
the darling. She really is prettier,” he added. ‘The poor old 
fellow had to stop speaking, for his soul was bursting with 
vy. 

“Oh, father, stand up; do stand up,” cried Natdsha, “I 
want to kiss you too, you know.” 

“Oh, my darling, my darling! Did you hear how prettily 
she said that, Anna?” and he took her in his arms again. - 

“No, no, Natdsha! Itis for me to lie at your feet until 
my heart hears you say that you forgive me, for I know well 
that Iocan never deserve your pardon. I rejected you, 
Natasha, and cursed you. Do you hear, Natasha? = I cursed 
you. Could you believe it of me, could you? Cruel little 
heart, why didn’t you come to me? You knew how I would 
receive you. Oh, Natasha, you must remember how I used to 
love you. Well, all this time I have loved you twite—a 
thousand times as much as before. I would tear my heart out 
for you, or lay it at your feet, my joy—my darling !” 

“Well, kiss me—kiss me properly, you cruel old man, on my 
lips and face, as mother does,” cried Natdisha faintly, but with 
a voice which was full of the tears of joy. 

Ves; Sanh, and your cyes too, there! You remember 
how Toused to kiss you tin the old days?” said the happy old 
man, after a long hug with his daughter. 

“Oh, Natasha, did you ever dreain of us? T used to dream 
of you day and night; you used to come to me every night, 
and To oused to cry over you, and once you came as a little 
wee child, like you were at ten years old, when you had just 
bean to dearn the pipe; you came ina litde short frock and 
pretty shoes ; and litle pink arms—she used to have pink arms 
at that time, you remember, Anna? You came and sat on my 
knee and kissed me. And you—oh, you bad httle girl— 
you thought |] should curse you, and refuse to reeeive you 
ifyou came, Why, listen Natisha, TE often went to your house 
no one knew, det even mother, and IT used to stand beneath 
your windows and waits sometimes To waited half an hour ata 
time, hoping to see you come out, and get a look at you from afae 
off. And of an evening you had a candle lighted sometimes, 
and I used to come and gaze at your candle, and long to see 
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if it were only your shadow, darling, so that T might bless you 
for the night. Did you ever bless me at night? Did you ever 
think of me? Did your heart ever tell you I was near? And 
often in the winter, | used to come up your stairs and stand 
out on the threshold of your door, in the hopes of hearing 
your dear voice inside. Did you Jaugh at me? or curse me? 
Why, I was at your house to-day; I went to forgive ha and 
only turned back when I reached your very door, Oh, Natasha, 
my darling !” 

He rose and took her from the chair into his arms, in a long, 
tight embrace. 

“6 She is back on my breast again.at last!” he cried. Oh, 1 
Sant Thee, God, for all, for all—for Thy anger, and for Thy 
merey ! and for the sunshine which is lighting our hearts once 
more after the storms! Oh, let us be humiliated, let us be 
insulted; let our insulters and the proud destroyers of our 
peace triumph over us! Let them throw their stones at us! 
We won't be afraid, Natasha. We'll go hand in hand, and I 
will tell them all: ‘This is my precious beloved daughter, 
whom you have insulted and humiliated ; but I love her, I 
love her! and 1 bless her with my blessing for ever, and ever, 
and ever |?” 

“Vania !” cried Natasha faintly, holding out her hand to me 
from the midst of her father’s embrace. 

Oh! never can I forget that at this supreme moment she 
thought of m-, and called me to her. 

“Where's Nelly?” asked the old man, looking around. 

“Ves, where is she?” cried his wife. ‘My darling! Nelly! 
how could we have neglected her so?” 

. She was not in the room; she had crept into the bed-room 
unobserved. We all went in there. Nelly was in the corner 
of the room, hiding timidly from us. 

“ Nelly, what is the matter, my child?” cried the old man, 
going up to her to embrace her. She stared at him fixedly for 
a long time. 

“Mother! mother!” she said at last, as though wandering. 

“Where is my mother?” she cried again, and stretched out 
her little trembling hands towards us. Then suddenly a strange 
terrible cry fell on our ears, convulsions seized her limbs and 
features, and she fell to the ground in a dreadful fit. 


EPILOGUE. 
I 


T was the middle of June, a hot stifling day ; it was impos- 
sible to stay in town—dust, scaffoldings, and other nui- 
sances, and the closeness of the air were unbearable. But, 
there! thank goodness! there’s the thunder! The clouds 
frowned overhead, a squall came, and blew the volumes of thin 
dust about the streets. A few heavy drops fell on the pave- 
ment, and amoment after whole torrents of rain were deluging 
the town. 

In half an hour the sun was shining again, and I put my 
head out of my window to inhale the fresh air into my stifled 
lungs. I longed to throw down my pen and my work, and 
even defy my publisher, and run over to see my friends at the 
Vassili Ostrof. But I musé¢ finish my work, the publisher in- 
sists upon it, he won't pay me if I don't. ZAey are waiting for 
me too. However, the evening will be free, and this evening 
will atone for the last two days and nights, during which I have 
tried to write, and have written exactly three pages in all. 
Well, then, it’s finished at last; my back aches, and so does 
my head ; my nerves are all wrong, and my doctor’s words ring 
in my ears. 

‘“No, no! No health can stand such a strain!” 

But my heart was full of joy—for the novel was finished— 
guite finished; and though I owed the publisher a lot of money 
already, yet he would surely give me something—say fifty 
roubles ! and it was long since I had had such a sum of money 
in hand. I took my Ms. and my hat, and hastened off to see 
him. 

The publisher was in a good humour. He had just made a 
good speculation, He was delighted to hear that the novel was 
finished, and was pleased to compliment me on having readly 
finshed something. He went to his iron box, and got me the 
promised titty roubles, and gave me a review of my last book 
toread, It was not a bad nor a good review, but I was quite 
pleased. “The critics said, among other things, that my novels 
‘deft an alter-taste.” Also, that I worked, and planned, and 
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changed and elaborated them to such an extent that it became 
tiresome! 

The publisher and I roared over this, because I had told him 
that I wrote my last novel in two days and nights—the whole 
of it. The publisher is just off for a drive, and offers to take 
me as far as Vassili Ostrof in his new carriage. On the way 
he gives me a long lecture on literary matters, all retailed from 
remarks which other persons have made to him, and very little 
of it do I listen to, and at Vassili Ostrof he puts me down, and 
drives off. 

Here is the Thirteenth Line, and here is the house. 
Anna Andréevna sees me coming and beckons with her hand, 
telegraphing me at the same time to be as quiet as possible. 

“Nelly has only just fallen asleep, poor child,” she whispers 
hastily, ‘take care you don’t wake her, She’s so weak, poor 
darling. We are very anxious; and aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, Vania? You've not been here for two days.” 

‘“{ told you I should not be able to come,” I whispered ; 
‘*T had some work to finish.” 

“At all events you said you would come to dinner to-day. 
We got Nelly out of bed on purpose, and on to a comfortable 
chair and brought her to the table.” 

“*T want to wait for Vania with you,’ she said ; and Vania 
never turned up. Oh, you bad boy, you upset her so that I 
didn’t know how to quiet her! However, she has gone to 
sleep now, the dear little girlie. My husband is in town (he'll 
be back to tea), about a place which he thinks he can get—in 
Verm, I believe. When I think of having to gothere it breaks 
my heart.” 

“Where is Natasha?” 

‘In the garden, dear, in the garden. Goto her, do. She 
always seems so—I don’t know what it is quite ; but oh, 
Vania, it bothers me so! She says she’s quite happy and con- 
tented ; but I don’t believe her. Go to her, Vdnia, and then 
come and tell me on the sly what you think the matter 
is.” 

But I am not listening to Anna Andréevna’s words. I am 
off to the garden, a little garden attiched to the house, twenty- 
five paces each way, and alla mass of green. ‘There are three 
tall old trees-in it, a few young birches, several bushes of hlac 
and other shrubs; and it has a couple of narrow paths 
running across and dividing it into four parts. The old man 
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is delighted with this garden, and expects to find mushrooms 
in it later on. ‘The chief thing is, Nelly loves the little garden, 
they often bring her into it in an armchair. Nelly is the idol 
of the household now. 

But here is Natdsha. She meets me joyfully and stretches 
out her hand to me. How thin she looks, how pale! She too 
has just recovered from a bad illness. 

“Have you quite finished it, Vania ? ” 

“ Quite, quite; and I’m free for the whole evening.” 

‘“'That’s right’ But don’t you spoil your book, writing so 
quickly 2?” 

“What's tobe done? However, I don’t think I have spoiled 
it; I always rise to the emergency when I have a press of 
work, and my nerves get into that exalted state that I can 
express myself better, more keenly and clearly when I write 
fast. So it’s all right.” 

“Oh, Vania, Vania!” 

IT may remark that Natasha had become very jealous of my 
literary success and renown of late. She has read every word I 
have written during the last twelvemonth, and asks questions 
and reads all the notices on my work, and, in fact, is very 
anxious to see me rise in the literary profession. She is so 
kindly interested in this matter that I am quite surprised. 

“You'll write yourself out, you know, Vania,” she said, 
“and your health will suffer. Why, C only writes one 
novel in two years, and N has only written one in fen 
years, ‘Thats why their work is so beautifully finished, you 
won't find a single instance of carelessness there.” 

“Oh yes; but they are independent and don’t have to 
Write against tine; while IT am simply a post-horse. But 
all this is nonsense, let’s talk about something else. Anything 
newer,” 

“Much. Firstly, a letter from Aim.” 

“OW at, anothere ” 

“Ves, another. She handed me a letter from Aledésha 
This was the third since the separation, He had written the 
first from Moscow ; he wrote in great agitation to say that cir- 
cumstinces had arisen which prevented his return to Peters- 
burg as arranged. In the second letter he had said that he 
was coming back in a few days to marry Natasha, that this was 
a thing decided, that no earthly power sheuld prevent it; 
but from the tone of the letter it was quite clear that he was 
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in despair, that outside influences had undermined his resolu- 
tions and had quite overmastered him, and that he did not 
believe what he said. He remarked that Katia was his 
providence, and that she alone supported and consoled him. 

I opened the present letter, the third, with avidity, It was 
written on two sheets, hastily, badly, and ina very scrawling hand. 
It began by telling her that Aledsha renounced her, and advised 
Natisha to forget him. He exerted himself to prove that their 
union was impossible, that outer influences were too strong for 
it to take place, and that it was best so, because he and Na- 
tisha were not well matched and could never be happy together. 

But this strain did not continue, and he went on, forgetting 
all his former arguments and deductions, and without tearing 
off the other half of the sheet, to declare that he was 
a miserable wretch, that he could not resist his father who had 
just come down to the village, that he could not express the 
torment of his mind. He went on to say that he felt sure he 
could make Natasha happy, that they were made for each 
cther, and beautifully matched in all respeets ; he rejected and — 
spurned his father’s arguinents, and drew the loveliest picture 
of life-long happiness which awaited Natdsha and himself if 
they could only be married. He then again cursed his own 
feeble-mindedness, and said farewell for ever. The letter was 
evidently written by the boy while quite beside himself. 1 
contess my eyes filled with tears over it. 

Then Natasha handed me a letter from Katia. Katia wrote 
brietly, that Aledsha was pining a good deal, that he sometimes 
appeared in a state of despair, cried very often, and even seemed 
quite ill at times ; but that s#e was there, and that he would 
svon be perfectly happy. Katia did her best to assure Natdsha 
that Aledsha’'s despair was quite real, and wrote that Natasha 
Must not suppose that Aledsha was unfeeling, or likely to be 
consoled very soon for her loss. 

“He will never forget you,” she added, “and never could, 
for he has not such a heart as that. If he ad forget you, or 
c.ased to grieve for you, I should cease to love him at once.” 
So wrote Katia. 

I handed Natdsha back both letters. We looked at one an- 
other, but neithersaida word. It wasalways so now; we never 
talked of the past, as though by mutual consent. She suffered 
intolerably, I could see that. She had had three weeks of 
high fever after her return here, and had only just become con- 
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valescent. We did not even talk of the change coming upon 
us so soon, though she knew that her father was to have an 
appointment in the interior, and that we were to part. In 
spite of this, she was so sweet and tender to me, and took so 
loving an interest in all my affairs at this time, that at first I 
could not help thinking that she wanted to atone to me for 
the past. But 1 soon thought better of it, and understood 
that her motive was quite different, that she simply loved me 
very dearly, that she could never be happy without me, and 
could never be indifferent to my affairs. I think no sister 
ever loved a brother as she loved me. I knew very well that 
our threatened parting weighed on her heart, and that she was 
aware that I could never live without her 5 but;we never talked 
about it, although we conversed about the future at times, too. 

I asked after Ikmeénief. 

‘“ He will be back soon,” Natdsha said; “his appointment 
is certain now; he need not have gone out to-day, it would 
have done as well to-morrow, but ‘ 

oN 

“Well, [ got this letter. Father is so madly devoted to me 
now, Vania, that I don’t know what to do with him. I’m 
sure he always dreams of me, and when he is awake he thinks 
of nothing but ‘How am J feeling now ? What am J thinking 
of just now?’ and so on. I can see very well how he.some- 
limes puts on the air of not being in the least bit concerned 
about me; how he laughs, and tries to make us laugh. Mother 
is not taken in by him the least, and sighs when he acts so— 
dear old awkwaid thing! ‘To-day, when my letter came, he 
suid he had to go out, and rushed away so as not to mect my 
eyes. Oh, Vania! I love him more than anyone in all the 
world; even more than you, Vanial” She pressed my hand 
tizhtly. We walked twice round the garden before she spoke 
again, 

‘* Maslobdcff was here to-day, and yesterday as well,” she 
said, ‘And do you know what he comes for, so often ? 
Mother has the greatest faith in him, and believes that he has 
all the laws at his tinger-ends, and can arrange anything he 
likes; well, what do you think she is brewing in her old head ? 
She is dreadfully sorry now that 1 do not become a princess, 
the thought gives her no peace, and she has told Maslobocff 
so, | believe. She daren’t speak to father about it, but she 
thinks Maslobocff might help her, somehow, with the laws, 
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So he comes and drinks wine here!” added Natdsha, laughing, 
“T am sure itis as I say, because of mother’s dark hints |” 

“And how is Nelly?” T asked. 

“Well, Vanial Iam surprised that you haven't asked that 
question before!” said Natasha reproachfully. Nelly was the 
idol of the entire household. Natasha loved her exceedingly, 
and the child had given Natdsha all her heart, too. Poor 
dear little thing. 

She had never thought to find so much kindness and joy in 
this world ; and her wounded little heart was opening rapidly 
now tous all. Even here, Nelly had long remained obstinate 
and withheld the tears of peace; but now she had quite 
thrown herself into our arms. She loved Natasha best of the 
household, and the old man next. As for myself, I was so 
absolutely, esseutially necessary to her, that if I did not come 
near her for a while, her illness would become much worse. 
I should have to explain my two days’ absence now. Nelly 
still disliked showing her feelings too plainly and openly. She 
was the cause of great anxiety to the whole of us. It had 
been decided, silently, and without consultations, that Nelly was 
to live on at the Ikméniefs’ ; but their departure was approach- 
ing and Nelly grew worse and worse. She had fallen tl on the 
very day that I brought her to the [kmeéniefs’, when Natasha 
came home and the reconciliation was effected. Her malady 
had crept upon her slowly but surely before then; and now 
it Was developing with alarming rapidity. TI cannot describe 
her illness accurately; her fits increased in frequency, cer- 
tainly, but the chief mischief seemed to be a sudden collapse 
of vital power and continuous fever, which had brought her 
to such a condition during the last days that she could not 
leave her bed for a moment. 

And strangely enough, as Nelly grew worse so did she become 
more affectionate and sweet, and open with us all. ‘Three days 
ago she had caught my hand as I passed her bed, and had 
pulled me down towards her little hot face, then suddenly put 
both arms tight round my neck—her thin wasted little arms-— 
and kissed me passionately ; afterwards, she however asked me 
to send Natdsha to her, she wanted Natdsha to come and sit 
on her bed. 

“T want to look at you,” she said to her, ‘I dream of you very 
often, I think of you and see you every night.” She evidently 
wanted to tell Natdsha something; but did not quite know 
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what to say or how to say it. She used to love old - Ikménief 
almost the best of all, excepting myself. I may add that he loved 
her too, alinost as much as his own Natdsha. He had a most 
wonderful knack of amusing and cheering Nelly. No sooner 
did he come in than they began their laughing and jokes. The 
little sick child used to play and laugh and tell him her dreams 
and other stories, coquet with kim, laugh at him, and the old 
man was so atheroueny happy and delighted to sit and look at 
“his litle duwghter Nelly,” that he became fonder and fonder 
and fonder of a 

“God gave her to us'as a consolation for all our suffering, 
Vania,” he said one day as he came out of her room, after say- 
ing good-night and making the sign of the cross over her, as 
usta, 

We all of us used to collect of an evening, including Maslo- 
boettand the old doctor, who had become much attached to the 
house, and we would bring Nelly out on to the baleony in an 
armchair, ‘The sweet spring scents came up from the garden 
and Nelly used to sit and listen to our conversation. Some- 
times she spoke berself, but when she did we sat in fear and 
trembling, for her recollections were all of topics which might 
not be touched upon. We could not but be reminded of our 
guilt, as it were, before her, on that day when we brought her 
in to tell her story. 

The doctor, too, was very much against these recollections 
of Nelly’s, and changed the subject at every opportunity. On 
such occasions, Nelly always saw which way the cat jumped, 
and would do her best to conceal the fact that she understood 
by laughing and joking with Ikmeénief or the old doctor. 
Meanwhile, she became worse and worse ; her heart beat very 
irregularly, and the doctor told me thi it she might leave us 
now, very soon. I didn't tell the Ikméniefs this, not wishing 
to disturb their peace; the old man was so sure that his 
Nelly would be quite well by the time they all had to start. 

“ Here’s father come home!” said Natasha to me, hearing 
hisvoice, “*Comealong, Vanial” 

Old [kinénief came in talking loudly as usual, but his wife 
hushed him with a sigh, and he began to tell us in a whisper 
all about his application for the new appointment and_ his 
suceess, tle was in very good spirits about it. 

“We shall be off in a couple of weeks,” he added, looking 
rather timidly at Natasha, to see how she would take the 
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news ; but Natasha only smiled, and his doubts vanished at 
once. 

“Ves, we shall be off, my friends, and I’m glad of it. I’m 
only sorry to part with you, Vania.” I may mention that he 
did not ask me to accompany him, as he would certainly have 
done under other circumstances—that is, if he had not 
known of my deep love for Natasha. “ But what’s to be done, 
my boy?” he went on to say, “it’s painful to us all. Buta 
change of place and air will do us all good ; change of place 
means change of everything, you know.” He glanced at Natdsha . 
again. 

“But how about Nelly?” asked Anna Andréevna. 

“Nelly? Why, the darling child ts a little ill just now, but 
she'll soon be well enough to go. She’s better already ; don’t 
you think so, Vania?” He turned to me anxiously, as though 
he felt that I could relieve his anxiety somehow or other. 

“ How is she to-day ?” he continued. ‘ Did she sleep? Is 
she awake now? You know what, wife, we'll have the tea-urn 
brought into the garden and we'll fetch Nelly out on a couch. 
I'm going to see her; I just want to look at her. Oh, don't 
be afraid, I won’t wake her,” he added, seeing that Anna 
Andréeyna was growing fussy. 

But Nelly was awake, and in a quarter of an hour we were 
all sitting in the garden, Masloboeff and the doctor and the 
rest of us. I have said that the whole party liked Masloboeff, 
especially the old lady ; but there was never a word said about 
Alexandra Semednovna, for, Mrs. Ikménief having made the 
discovery that Alexandra had not, as yet, gone through the 
ceremony of legal marriage, it was thought better to say nothing 
about her, and not to receive her into the house. If Natasha 
had not been with her, and if all we knew of had not happened, 
I dare say she would not have been quite so particular, 

Nelly seemed very sad and preoccupied this evening, and 
as though she had had a bad dream. Maslobdéeff had brought 
her a large bunch of lilac, and she was very much pleased at 
this, and gazed long and affectionately at the flowers. 

‘**So your are very fond of flowers, Nelly?” said the old 
man. ‘ Wait a bit, then, to-morrow—but you shall see.” 

““Yes, I do love them,” said Nelly, ‘and I remember how 
we greeted mother with flowers ¢Aere (she meant abroad) one 
day. She had been ill fer a month; and Heinrich and I agreed 
that when she first came down from her room we would 
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decorate the whole house with flowers, and so we did. One 
day mother told us that she was coming down to dinner next 
morning ; so we got up early and Heinrich brought a lot of 
flowers, and we decorated the whole place with garlands and 
green ‘leaves, There was ivy, and some broad leaves, I 
don’t know what they are called, and some of the leaves that 
cling to everything, and big white flowers, and narcissus (iny 
favourite), and rhododendrons, and all sorts of lovely flowers. 
We arranged them everywhere in garlands and vases, and had 
big plants about in pots, and mother was so pleased, and 
Heinrich was very happy. Oh! I remember it all so well.” 

Nelly was particularly weak and nervous to day. The doctor 
watched her very anxiously ; but she insisted on talking. -She 
went on ull dusk telling us all serts of details of her life shen 
and we did not interrupt her, She and her mother and 
Heinrich travelled much from there, and had seen a great deal, 
Her memory seemed to be very exact, and the facts stood out 
most vividly before her to-night. She told me excitedly about 
the blue skies and high mountains covered with ice and snow, 
and the waterfalls and torrents which she had visited or passed, 
and of the lakes and valleys of Italy; of the flowers and trees 
and swarthy people with black eyes, and of what she had said 
and done and seen among them, ‘Then she told us of the large 
towns, and of a huge cathedral, whose cupola was illuminated 
with many coloured lamps, and of a hot southern town beneath 
blue skies and overhanging blue. waters, 

She had never spoken to us like this before, or told us these 
details of her former life; we listened with strained attention, 
for, up to now, we had only heard the dark side—of the horrible, 
revengeful, pitiless city, with its dirt and its rare sunbeams, 
and its wicked, half-insane people, from whom she and her 
mother had borne so much. J could not help imagining poor 
Nelly and her mother lying on their miserable bed in the cellar, 
and recalling the lovely seenes and glorious atmosphere which 
they had known in the past days with Heinrich ; and [imagined 
Nelly’s solitary, sad musings upon all these beautiful past scenes 
when her mether was dead, and while that dreadful Bubnoff 
was doing her best, with her savage cruelty and barbarities, to 
bend the child to her horrible will. 

But at last Nelly was taken ill, she fainted in the midst of her 
narrative, and was carried indoors, “he old man was dreadfully 
frightened, and blamed hunself for allowing her to talk so much. 
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Nelly swooned several times consecutively, and when she came 
to herself she insisted on seeing me, she had somcthing to tell 
me; so firm was she on the point that the doctor said she 
must have her will, and turned everybody else out of the 
room. 

“Listen, Vania!” she said, when we were alone. ‘They 
think that I am going away with them; but I will not go 
because—I cannot, and I—I—shall remain with you, mean- 
while ; and that’s what I wanted to tell you.” 

I tried to talk her over; I said the Ikmeéniefs all loved her 
so much, and that she would be so much more comfortable 
with them ; that she was a real daughter to them now; and 
that, though I loved her so much, it couldn't be helped, we 
must part. 

‘No, no!” she insisted. ‘I often see mother now, and she 
always cries, and says that I ought not to have left grandfather 
alone—that it was wrong of me. So 1 want to stay here and 
look after grandfather.” 

“But your grandfather is dead, Nelly,” 1 cried, in great 
astonishment. 

She thought for a while, looking fixedly in my face. 

“Tell me again how he died, Vania,” she said ; ‘tell me 
all and Ieave out nothing.” I was amazed at all this, but [ 
told her the story once more. in detail, I thought she must 
be delirious, or that her head had not quite recovered the 
effects of the swoon. 

She listened in rapt attention, and I remember well how her 
black eyes shone as she gazed into my face during the narrative. 
It was dark in the room, now. 

‘No, Vania,’’ she cried, “he did not die. Mother told me 
only yesterday about him, and when I said, ‘ But he’s dead, 
mother,’ she cried and was so miserable about it, and said, 
‘No; that they told me he was dead just to deceive me, but 
that he was not dead, and stil] walked the streets begging ; just 
as you and I walked about,’ mother said; and ‘always in the 
place where you and I first met him, when I fell down at his 
feet and Azorka recognised me.’ ” 

“Oh, Nelly, it is only a dream ; you dream like that because 
you are ill,” I said. 

T thought so, too,” Nelly said. ‘But to-day when I fell 
asleep, I saw grandfather himself; he was sitting in his room, 
and he told me that he and Azorka had eaten nothing for two 
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whole days, and he was very angry and scolded me; he said 
he had no snuff, and that he could not live without snuff. 
So I thought I went and stood on the bridge to beg money 
and buy him some bread, and potatoes, and snuff. And while 
. 1 stood and begged, I saw him walk towards me and stand aloof, 

and after a time he came up and took what money I had got ; 
‘That's for bread,’ he said, ‘and now you can get me some more 
for my snuff,’ After awhile he carne up again, and again took 
what I had. I told him I would have given him all I had with- 
out his taking it, but he was angry, and said he couldn't trust 
me, because Bubnoff had told him that I was a little thief. 
‘And where’s the other five copecks ?’ he said, and he beat me 
—it hurt me so—there on the bridge, and I cried a good deal. 
So now I think he really is somewhere there, Vania, waiting till 
I come,’ 

I again began to try and talk her over, and at last I think I 
convinced her ; but she said she was afraid of falling asleep for 
fear of seeing grandfather. At last she hugged me close to her. 

‘At all events, I can’t leave you, Vania,” she said, putting 
her little cheek against mine. “ Even if grandfather 7s dead, I 
can’t part with you,” 

Everyone in the house was alarmed at Nelly’s swoon. I 
told the doctor all about her hallucinations, and asked him to 
tell me outright what he thought of her condition, 

“T can’t tell for certain,” he said; ‘but, meanwhile, she 
can’t recover—she will die. I don't tell them this, because you 
asked me not to; but to-morrow I am going to call a consul- 
tation, It #ay be that other heads may devise something, but 
I don’t think they will; and I am so sorry for her, she is such 
a very, very dear child.” 

Ikmeénief was much agitated. © Look here, Vdnia, what 
I’ve thought of! Pleasurable excitement can't hurt her; we'll 
arrange thie rooms with flowers for her to-morrow, as she and 
‘Heinrich did tor her mother. ‘There’s a shop near here where 
you can get the loveliest flowers ; I'll go at once ; they are 
cheap—ok ! absurdly cheap, but you miust stay and make it all 
right with the wife about expense. Aad, look here! you’ve 
finished your book, you’ve got nothing to do—stop here to- 

night; your bed’s all ready up there—-you know the corner ; 
and you and I and Natasha can yet the decorating done early 
in the morning, eh? She has better taste than we have, you 
knowl! Is it agreed e” 
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if, 


CONSENTED to spend the night at the Ikméniefs’,. Mas- 

lobébeff and the doctor went away ; the former was about 

to tell me something, but thought better of it, and put it off; 

he had been very thoughtful lately. I said good-night to the 

old people, and went upstairs to bed, when to my surprise I 
saw Masloboeff waiting for me in my room. 

“IT came back, Vania, because I had better tell you now. 
Sit down ; it’s such a stupid thing, and so annoying.” 

* Well, what is it—what is it?” I cried. 

“Why, your confounded prince again. I’ve been bothering - 
over it tor the last fortnight.” 

But, what is it—what’s the matter ?” 

“There you are again: ‘What’s the matter!’ You're just 
like Alexandra Semeonoyna. I hate women ; a crow can’t caw 
but they must yell, ‘What's the matter ?’” 

“Well, don't get cross about it,” I said. 

‘Tm not cross; but things must be done deliberately,” he 
replied. 

I gave him a few moments to settle down into a more cool 
and collected state of mind. 

‘You see,” he began again, “I came here on a scent; at 
least, there was no scent, but I had an idea, and deduced from 
certain circumstances that Nelly—well, in a word, that Nelly 
is the prince’s legitimate daughter.” 

‘* What nonsense,” I said. 

“There you are! ‘What nonsense!’” he cried in great 
excitement ; “one can’t talk to people like you. 1 tell you 
she is the prince’s legitimate daughter.” 

“Very well,” I said, “ but don’t shout so. I quite "nder- 
stand what a tremendously important revelation you have 
made,” I added, considerably agitated. ‘Why, think of the 
consequences.” 

‘Bother the consequences. Now, look here—it’s a secret! 
Remember that and be quiet. This is how the thing was: 
In the winter, before old Smith dicd, the prince was making 
inquiries—he began when he came back from Warsaw—at 
least, he began before, but that was not on this particular 
scent. The chief point is, that he had lost a thread. Thirteen 
years before, he had deserted Smith's daughter in Paris, but 
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he had kept his eye on her ever since, and knew of Heinrich’s 
friendship, and of Nelly’s existence, and of her: mother’s 
illness; in fact, he knew everything, but ruddenly lost the 
thread. He got off the scent when Heinrich died, and the 
woman caine back to Petersburg. He could easily have 
hunted her up here, of course, but his agents deceived him; 
they said she had gone to the South of Germany ; they were 
deceived themselves, and had taken another woman for her. 
After a year or so the prince began to suspect that the other 
woman was not Smith’s daughter, and it struck him that very 
likely the latter might be here in Petersburg, and he employed 
me—-I was recommended to hin— to hunt the thing up He 
told me the whole story, of course in general terms, and 
with much concealment and cunning—you know the prince; 
but with all his duplicity and art he could not hide the 
main threads of the tale. 

‘T thought to myself ‘Has he told me what he really wants 
to discover? Isn't there some real object hidden behind the 
sham one which he puts forward?’ And it struck me that in 
that case I was being cheated ; for if the thing he professed to 
wish to find out was worth a rouble for instance, the real object 
might be worth four roubles, when discovered. So I] acted on 
my own idea and hunted about for scent, getting a whiff here 
and another there. You may ask why 1 did this; I reply, if 
only for the reason that the prince seemed a great deal too 
keen about it, and rather nervously so; that would be a fair 
enough reason, che He takes a girl from her father and 
seduces her, we'll suppose ; and then he leaves her while she is 
expecting her confinement. W ell, there’s nothing very impor- 
tant in that, for him ; it would only. appear to him a mere agree- 
able little diversion—nothing more—and of no special impor- 
tance whatever. And yet he was nervous about it; therefore 
I was suspicious. 

‘Phen Tcame ona very curious scent. I chanced to meet a 
woman, a cousin of Heinrich’s, who had loved him before, and 
had gone on loving him for fifteen years. She is living here 
now, a baker’s daughter, a German. She had letters from 
Heinrich, and when he died they sent her some ot his papers 
and documents. Ofcourse the German fool didn’t understand 
the important bits, she only Appreciated the parts about the 
Moon, and ‘mein ‘liebchen Augustine,’ and that sort of humbug; 
but I obtained some most necessary information from the papers, 
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and hit upon new scent altogether. I got to know all about 
Smith’s capital, of his daughter's theft of that capital, and of 
the prince’s getting the money into his own hands —and then, 
amid allegories and humbug of all sorts—well, nothing definite 
at all, Vdnia—that fool Heinrich said nothing outright, but 
hinted, and out of his hints, and surrounding facts and circum- 
stances, I began to hear heavenly music—nothing less than 
that the prince was married to Nelly’s mother! 

“When cid he marry her? How, when?) Abroad or here ? 
Wiere were the documents? There was nothing certain 
about it. So [ tore my hair, Vania, and searched and worried 
day and night, day and night, and at last I came upon Smith. 
Tuen he must go and die, straight off! I didn't even have time 
to see him alive. Next I fall upon another scent. 

“T hear of the death of a woman in Vassili Ostroff, under | 
interesting circumstances ; I make inquiries and drive off to 
Vassili Ostroff myself—and as you will remember I meet you 
there. In a word, I learned a great deal from Nelly—-—” 

“Stop,” IT said. “Surely you don’t think that Nelly knows 
that she is the prince’s daughter ? ” 

“What absurd things you say—why you know she is, your- 
self. That's not the point, though. The chief thing is that 
she ts the prince’s /rgiftimate daughter! Do you follow me ?” 

“ Impossible,” I cried. 

“ That’s what I said myself at first ; but it is the whole point 
of the matter that this ‘impossible’ thing is, in all probability, 
the plain fact.” 

‘“No no, Maslobdeff; you have got astray, somehow. Not 
only does Nelly not know that she is legitimate; but she is 
actually his illegitimate daughter. Asif her mother, with the 
slightest proof of her marriage in hand, could ever have played 
the wretched part she did, and, besides, leave her daughter— 
her little orphan daughter—to such a miserable state of exis. 
tence as we found her in? No no, quite impossible !” 

“T thought so myself—that is—the questions you raise have 
been difficulties to me all along ; but we must take the fact into 
consideration: that the woman was the most extravagantly 
foolish woman in the world. Think of the circumstances ; it 
was romance—but in its wildest and maddest development. 
Krom the first she had fancied that she was about to enjoy a 
heaven upon earth; she loved madly—trusted unboundedly ; 
and I haven’t the slightest doubt that she went mad afterwards, 
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not because this man deserted her, but because she herself was 
deceived in Azva—in that he cou/d cheat her and throw her over. 

‘hat the angel could cast her into the mud, spit upon her, and 
humiliate her! Her romantic soul could not stand the shock. 

And then the mortification of it! In her sorrow—and chiefly in 
her pride—she turned from her deceiver with infinite contempt. 
She tore up ail evidences of their union, ail her documents ; 
she spat upon the money—even forgetting that it was not hers 
but her father’s, and refused it—preferring to be able to look 
back at hin all her life as a robber, and to have the right to 
despise him as such, and probably she informed him that she 
would consider it a dishonour to call herself his wife. Was 
she hkely to apply to him afterwards for help? Don’t you re- 
member that Nelly told us how she had said, on her very death- 
bed, ‘Don’t go to them—work, beg, anything, but don’t go— 
whosoever should ask you,’ thereby showing that she expected 
they would ask her; in fact she fed on revenge, instead of 
bread. 

‘*T got a good deal out of Nelly, my boy, and still pump her 
occasionally. I know for a fact (through a woman at Bubnoff’s) 
that Nelly’s mother dad write to the prince.” 

“What? she wrote? The letter reached him 2?” I cried, 
impatiently. 

‘Well—that’s just the question; she certainly wrote and 
intended to send it—but she took back the first letter without 
sending it on; the fact is significant though; for if she wrote 
once, she very probably wrote. again. But I don't ¢Ai& she 
did send another letter, for the prince only found out she was 
in Petersburg and whereabouts, for certaim, at her death. How 
glad he must have been !” . 

“1 remember Aledsha mentioning that he had got a letter 
which put him in excellent spirits ; that was not long ago ; but 
go on—what about you and the prince ? ” 

“Well, think—full moral certainty and not a scrap of proof 
—nota scrap, for all my trouble. So my game has been to 
frighten him by pretending to know much more than I do.” 

“Well, and how has it all ended ?” 

“ Nohow; I required facts, documents—and of these I had 
none! One thiag he feels sure of, that I have it in my power 
to make a good scandal of the business—and that he does not 
want at all; for he is making important social connections, just 
at present. Did you hear that he is guing to be married? Yes 
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he is! next year—he chose her last year—she was only fourteen 
then, now she is fifteen, in short frocks, I believe, poor litde 
thing! Her parents are delighted. She is daughter of some 
general, Very rich. Naturally he was anxious to hear of his 
wife’s death. But the thing I shall never forgive myself for, 
all my life, is that the scoundrel spat on me a fortnight ago. I 
saw that he knew now that I had no proofs, and I thought 
the thing had better not drag on, as it might only show my 
weakness, so one day before he left, I brought myself 
to aceept two thousand roubles, as if that were the value of 
such a piece of work as I had done. Well, I stood before 
him and he said, ‘Oh, Maslobdeff--I haven’t paid you for all 
your trouble as yet. I’m going out of town, so here are two 
thousand roubles, and I hope our affair is quite finished now.’ 

“© Ves, guite, prinee,’ I said; but I did not dare look at his 
face, for I knew quite well that it was saying, as clearly as 
expression can say, ‘It’s too much, I know; but I give it you 
out of pure benevolence, because you are such a fool.’ I don't 
remember how I got out of the room.” 

“But good heavens! Maslobdeff, that was too bad of you.” 

“Bad? It’s criminal,—vile ; there are no words to express 
We? 

“But surely he ought to be made to provide for Nelly, at 
least.” 

“Of course he ought, but how? I can’t frighten him now, 
for I’ve taken his money. I estimated my power over him 
at two thousand roubles, and sold it back to him for that.” 

“But surely Nelly’s rights mustn’t be ruined for such a 
reason?” I eried in despair. 

‘No, no, they shall not be; I won’t allow it!” cried 
Masloboeff. I shall take it all up again, beginning with Nelly 
herself. What if I asd take his two thousand roubles. I 
simply took that because he had cheated me before. No, no! 
I have reason to think that Nelly has the key to the whole 
inystery. She knows a//, all! Vania. Her mother told her 
everything. In her fever and anguish she had no one else to 
turn to, and she told Nelly everything. Maybe she even has 
papers. Now, Vania, you shall help me in my searches be- 
cause you have influence over Nelly.” 

“Certainly I will, certainly!” I cried. ‘You will do it for 
Nelly’s sake, the poor child, not for mere gain, Maslobdeff ?” 

“Well, Vania, that’s not your affair. Of course, as a 
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humane man, I shall do it chiefly for Nelly’s sake; but I am 
a poor man, too, and that cursed prince shall not be allowed 
to do a poor man out of his lawful gains; he has cheated me 
once and made a fool of me. I shall not be so green again, 
Vania.” 

Our flower reception of Nelly did not come off next day, for 
she was much worse and could not leave her room. And 
never again did she leave that chamber alive. She died a 
fortnight after. During those. last days she never quite re- 
covered her faculties, or rid herself of those hallucinations of 
hers. She was convinced that her grandfather was calling 
her and was very angry with her for not coming, and shook 
his stick at her, and bade her come and beg for bread and 
snuff. Very often she cried in her sleep, and woke and told 
us she had seen her mother. Sometimes her mind seemed to 
clear, and if we were alone she used to take my hand in her 
little hot fingers. 

“Vania” she said) “when I am dead marry Natdsha.” 
That seemed to be her great idea. I would smile and say 
nothing, then she would smile too, and shake her fingers at 
me with a playful laugh, and then kiss me. Three days before 
her death—it was a lovely evening—she begged to have the 
window open and the blind pulled up. She looked long at 
the dense green outside and saw the golden setting sun, and 
suddenly askea to be left alone with nie. 

“Vd4nia,” she said, very faintly, ‘* I shall die soon—very soon, 
and J want to tell you so myself.. I leave you this as a keep- 
sake’ (she showed me a small pouch which she carried on a 
ribbon tied round her neck together with her cross), “ mother 
left me this when she died. When I am dead take it and 
read what you will find inside. I shall tell them all to-day 
that only you are to have this case. And when you have read 
it vo and tell Ada that I am dead and that J aid not forgive 
Aim, ‘Yell him that I read the Bible and that I knew we were 
told there to ‘forgive our enemies,’ but that as mother, with 
her last breath, cursed him, so do I now curse him, both for 
mother and for myself. Tell him how mother died, how you 
saw me at Bubnolf’s, tell him a@//, and say that I preferred to 
be at Bubnolf’s rather than go to him.” 

So saying poor Nelly paled so dreadfully and her heart 
beat so violently that she fell back on her pillow, and for a 
couple of minutes she could not speak at all. 
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“Call them all, Vania,” she said at last, faintly. ‘“ T want 
to say good-hye.—Good-bye, Vania!” She held me elose, close 
for the last time. All our party came in; the old man could 
not realise that she was dying, he could not harbour the 
thought. TTo the last moment he assured us that she would 
certainly recover. ‘The last few nights he would not sleep a 
wink ; but sat at the foot of Nelly’s bed only half alive from 
anxiety. He tried to anticipate every little wish of Nelly’s, 
and whenever he came out of the room he would burst into 
bitter tears, assuring us again next minute, however, that she 
would really recover. 

He decorated her room with flowers, he bought the loveliest 
roses, red and white, and brought them to her; all this excited 
Nelly very much, she was so moved with his great love for her. 
On the night of her leave-taking, the old man would not believe 
he must really part with the child for ever. Nelly smiled and 
tried hard to be cheerful and playful, she even laughed and 
joked with him that evening; and we all left her room full 
of hope; but next morning she was beyond speaking; and 
in two days she was dead. I remember how the old man 
twined flowers about her coffin, and with what despair he 
yazed at her thin dead face, and her little hands crossed over 
her breast. Natdsha, and all of us did our best to soothe him; 
hut he wept and would not be comforted, and after her funeral, 
he was really all. 

Anna Andréevna took the letter-case and gave it to me. 
In it I found a letter from Nelly’s mother to the prince; I 
read it on the day of Nelly’s.death. She cursed the price, 
and said that she could never forgive him. She described 
their life and all its miseries, in the midst of which she was 
forced to Jeave Nelly, and begged him to do something for 
the latter, at least. 

“She is your daughter, and you know it!” she wrote, “I 
have told her to give you this letter after my death. If you do 
not reject Nelly then, perhaps I may forgive you there, and on 
the day of judgment, I may pray the Judge at the merey-seat 
to forgive you your sins! Nelly knows the contents of this 
letter. I have told her all! a///” 

But Nelly had not carried out her mother’s instructions. 
She had known all, but did not go to the DAEs and died 
without making peace with him. 

When we came back from Nelly’s funeral, Natasha and I 
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went into the garden ; it was a hot, lovely day. They were all 
going away ina week. Natdsha looked at me with a long, 
intent vaze. 

‘*VaAnia, Vdinia !” she said, ‘surely it has all been a dream?” 
— © What has been a dream?” T asked. 

“All, all ! she cried--all this last year’s history. VAnia, why 
did | ruin your happiness 2?” 

And in her eyes Tread: ‘We might have been so happy 
together |” : 


THE END. 
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